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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Affairs of Greece during the first Period of the 
Contest for Possession of the Temple and 
Treasury of Delphi, called the Phocian or 
the Sacred War. 


SECTION 1. 

Persevering Ambition of the leading Grecian Republics. Cir¬ 
cumstances of the Council of Amphictyons. Summary 
History ofPhocis. Anticnt Sacred IVars. Regulation of 
the Council of Amphictyons by Solon: Treasure deposited by 
C rasas King of Lydia. Subjection of Delphi to Laccdirmon, 
and Depression of the Amphictyonic Authority. 

W HILE the Athenians were prosecuting 
schemes of ambition and avarice, where- 
ever, among the Grecian republics and beyond 
them, their naval strength might avail, neither the 
Thebans nor the Lacedaemonians had abandoned 
their pretensions to an imperial authority over the 
landforce, and a supremacy in the general councils, 
of all the states of the nation. Much as a superin¬ 
tending power, under just regulation, was wanted, 
and beneficial, even with very defective regulation, 
as it had sometimes been, yet the continued contest 
VOL. VIII. b for 
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chap, for it teemed with evil for almost every state, and 
xxxvii- cou i(j hardly fail, in the end, to ruin the indepen- 
B.c. 357. dency of all. Hence, in the next year after that in 
O!. 106. a. w hich the Athenians made peace with their revolted 
allies, a new war, originating with a people hitherto 
of little name, quickly involved all the European 
continental republics, and led to consequences 
most momentous, not for Greece only, but for the 
whole civilized world. 

cii. 3 s-3- Among circumstances of very earlv Grecian 

of this Hist. , . . . . J . J . 

history, the council of Araphictyons has formerly 
occurred for notice; but, from the sacred war in 
which the great Athenian legislator Solon com- 
G nr nisi n,an ^ e( ^ army of the god, as it was called, to the 
period at which we are arrived, scarcely any men¬ 
tion of it is found among antient writers. Occur¬ 
rences now brought it forward to a new or revived 
importance; whence a view of its history, such as 
among the very deficient memorials remaining may 
be obtained, will be necessary for elucidation of the 
general history of the nation. 

The principal information extant on the subject 
is contained in an oration of ASschines, who was a 
member of the council, as representative of Athens, 
at the time of its revived eminence. The very 
detail, however, which the orator thought neces¬ 
sary to lay before the assembled Athenian people 
concerning it, is among indications of the obscurity 
and disregard into which it had fallen. Its history, 
and even its constitution, tho the Athenian people 
had always the right of representation in it, were 
at that time, in Athens, it appears, little generally 
known. The orator informs the assembly that 
the Amphictyonic people, whose cities participated 
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in the right of representation in the council, were 
twelve nations or races. Of the twelve names, 
however, which he certainly proposed to give, one 
has been lost from the extant copies of bis works. 
The eleven mentioned are, Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhsebians, Magnates, Lo- 
crians, CEtaeans, Phthiots, Malians, Phocians. 
But two other different lists are extant: one, from 
Pausanias, has twelve names; but among them 
two, Dolopians and iEnians, are not mentioned by 
jEschines : in the other, from Harpocration, are 
only ten; and one of these, the Achaian, is found 
in neither of the others. The list of iEschines 
will carry most authority for things as they stood 
in his age. But it seems probable that instances 


SECT. 

i. 



of depriving an Amphictyonic people of its Am . 
phictyonic rights, and giving them to others, not 
before admitted into the Amphictyonic association, 
occurred in different ages, and warranted the ex¬ 
ample which we shall see in the sequel. Possibly 
also, in the different catalogues, the same people 
may be designated under different names, or two 
races may be included under one name. Very 
antiently, we are assured, the Ionian name was ch. j. s. .i 
very widely applied, if not even as generally as of,hl,Hi *' 
afterward the Hellenic ; and in Homer s time the 
Achaian had very extensive prevalence. But far 
more important than any difference 1 in these cata¬ 
logues, is their agreement in one remarkable point, 
the prevalence of Thessalian interest, indicated in 
all of them. Every name, in each catalogue, the 
Locrian and Phocian only excepted, is of people 
seated, or deriving their origin from those seated, 
on the Thessalian side of Thermopylae For the 
B 2 Ionians. 
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Stnil). i. 9. 
p. 420. 


Ionians, Dorians, and Boeotians, tho the celebrity 
of those names was acquired in settlements to the 
southward, were, according to the geographer, all 
emigrants from Thessaly; and the Achaian name 
always remained among the Thessalian people. 
Hence it appears that the distribution of the right 
to a seat in the council of Amphictyons, had been 
originally accommodated to the extent only of that 
territory over which, according to tradition, thus 
not lightly confirmed, the sons of Deucalion, king 
of Thessaly, reigned; and that this distribution, 
whether always subsisting or at whatever time 
restored, was standing, little if at all altered, in the 
time of iEschines. 

We inquire in vain what were the regulations 
made by Acrisius king of Argos, on which, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, the constitution of the assembly at 
one time rested. But a king of Argos, interfering 
with power enough to make essential regulations, 
would hardly have failed to provide, that, during 
his time -at least, or during the permanence of his 
power there, more of a balance against Thessaly 
should rest in the southern, and especially the 
Peloponnesian states. From Homer, as formerly 
observed, we have no notice of the Amphictyons: 
whence it seems probable that the power of the 
council sunk, at least in southern Greece, with the 
expulsion of the princes of the Perseid line; and 
that under Pelops and his posterity it was insig¬ 
nificant, or limited, as in its original constitution, 
to the affairs of the northern states, formerly 
members of the Thessalian kingdom. The Dorians, 
however, who, under the Heracleids, expelled the 
Pelopid princes, carried with them, into their new 

settlements. 
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settlements, the claim to be an Amphictyonic sect. 
people. But the wars, quickly insuing among them- , 1 , 

selves, and rarely intermitted, left them little leisure 
or means for interfering with much effect, in an 
assembly of states on the border of Thessaly; while 
the northern people, holding the principal sway in 
the Amphictyonic council, might equally be im¬ 
potent, or careless, to interfere in quarrels, which 
little disturbed any beyond the bounds of Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Thus, tho all the Peloponnesian Dorians 
always maintained their claim to Amphictyonic 
rights, yet the patronage of the assembly would 
revert to the Thessalians ; while Iphitus king of ci,. 3 . .. 4 . 
Elis, to supply its deficient means or deficient uf,hlkHl!,t - 
disposition to answer the purposes of its institu¬ 
tion within the peninsula, established the Olympian 
meeting there. 

It appears indeed enough, in the scanty docu- H«rod. i. s. 
ments of Thessalian history, scattered among xcZ itwb. 
antient writers, that the Amphictyonic council 
was far from equal to its office: even in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of its session,, even among the *• 10 «■ 

Thessalians themselves, it could not prevent wars, 
it could not humanize the virulent and destructive 


spirit of Grecian hostility. Nevertheless it will not 
follow that, because many and great evils escaped 
or overbore its preventing power, it therefore pre¬ 
vented none. Benefits to mankind, we have had 
occasion to observe, far less than troubles, ingage 
the notice of recorders of events. What benefits, 
unnoticed by historians, may have resulted from 
the Amphictyonic institution, may perhaps best 
be conjectured from a view of the evils of which 
report has reached us, when no superintending 

is 3 power 
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chap, power has interfered with the animosities, arising 
xxxvie amon g th e unnumbered little self-governed states 
of Greece. 

In the more powerful and eminent republics, 
even those called imperial, through deficient 
administration of law, frequent sedition, danger 
almost unceasing from forein enemies, we have 
seen the safety and quiet of private life was always 
highly precarious; and yet, wherever we catch 
any light on the smaller and obscurer states, we 
discover only greater uncertainty, and generally an 
uneasier lot. The province of Phocis, bordering 
Boeotia on the west, was a mountainous country, 
comprizing the southern part of the lofty and 
craggy range of Parnassus, with its rugged ap¬ 
pendages ; itself a branch from the vast mass of 
mountains, (Eta, Othrys, and various other names, 
on the confines of Thessaly and Epirus. One small 
plain, called sometimes Crisssean, sometimes Cir- 
rhaean, bordering on the bay, was of renowned 
fertiyty, but of extent scarcely six miles square. 
Through the rest of the countiy, cultivation and 
population were confined to narrow dales, with 
each its torrent stream, and each its town; so 
inclosed by mountain-crags, that the torrent’s 
course alone afforded means for a practicable 
road. The people, divided thus into portions by 
strab. 1.9. natural barriers, all acknowleged a political con- 
rT u ‘. a " nection, revered for its antiquity, and valued for 
its obvious advantages; every town sending its 
deputies to a general council, which, as a common 
arbiter, might compose injurious disputes, and, in 
common danger, might provide means of common 
defence. The municipal government of every 

town, 
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town, nevertheless, ruled its valley with soverein sect. 
authority; and not unfrequently, in spite of the <—^— 1 
superintending council, made war on its neighbor. 

This inconvenient sovereinty intitled each town to 
the appellation of polis, which we render com¬ 
monly city ; and so, in this small and little Psu«n. 
populous province, were twenty-two cities. ' 10 c ’ 3 ' 

Among these, the early and lasting importance 
of Delphi, arising from its oracle, has occurred 
for frequent mention. The population assembled 
there, and the great concourse of occasional visi¬ 
tants, occasioning demands which the rugged 
Delphian territory could not supply, gave new 
value to the rich Crissaean plain at hand. Two 
small seaports, on the verge of that plain, Crissa st«b. i. g . 
and Cirrha, florished, not only by the produce of P ' 4 ' ’ 419 ' 
their lands, but still more by the maritime com¬ 
merce to which Delphi gave occasion. This 
commerce the circumstances of the adjoining 
shores inabled them to command. For the bot- 


p.418,419. 


tom of the bay, where stood those towns, alone 
afforded convenient landing; the sides were abrupt 
and rocky, and the mountainous coast of the 
Corinthian Gulph, far eastward and westward, 
denied a port for those arriving by sea, and a road 
for passing by land; so that, not only the mari¬ 
time commerce of Delphi, but the approach of 
strangers, numerous from Peloponnesus, depended 
upon the people of Crissa and- Cirrha. 

These advantages, after a season of prosperity, 
produced the ruin of both towns. With increasing 
wealth the spirit of rivalship between them became 
violent; and due restraint from the defective 
b 4 political 
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chap, political system of Phocis failing, war followed, 

XX * VIL as between independent states. Crissa used vic¬ 
tory with the intemperance which we have seen 
common among the Grecian republics, andCirrha 
was utterly destroyed. 

The rivalship of these towns had been a com¬ 
mon benefit to the Greek nation, interested in the 
oracle of Delphi. As soon as it was removed by 
the destruction of Cirrha, the Crissaeans proceeded 
to use their advantages, with no more moderation 
toward all others than toward their vanquished 
enemy. The exorbitance of their exactions, both 
upon the commercial and the personal intercourse 
with the sacred city, at length excitfed extensive 
indignation through Greece. Accusation was 
formally preferred against them before the Am- 
phictyons, then holding their session only at Ther¬ 
mopylae. The council issued a proclamation for 
a sacred war, a kind of crusade, against Crissa, 
exhorting all Greece to arm, in the cause, as it 
was called, of the god. The Thessalians took the 
leading part; and their general, Eurylochus, com¬ 
manding the sacred army, for such was the title it 
assumed, retaliated upon Crissa the destruction 
of Cirrha. 

It seems probable that the claims of the antient 
Thessalian kings, whose power, according to all 
accounts of the early ages, was respected widely 
over Greece, were asserted by Eurylochus as his 
pretension for the chief command of the sacred 
army; and that he used the authority, acquired 
by his success, for committing the superintendency 
of the temple of Delphi and its treasury to the 

Amphictyons, 
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Amphictyons, whence their vernal session was sect. 
thereafter held at Delphi. Pretences, that might <—\—> 
appear plausible for a conqueror, were not want¬ 
ing ; for the Thessalians were always considered 
as in some degree the fathers of the Greek nation, 
and the Amphictyons as from time immemorial 
its representatives. Nor can the restoration of 
the town of Cirrha, which we find was restored, 
be attributed to any other with such apparent 
probability as to Eurylochus. While then concord 
and good government inabled the Thessalian ad¬ 
ministration to exert the united strength of the 
country, Phocis would be in a great degree subject 
to Thessaly. But Herodotus, unconnected as his 
accounts are, shows divisions and weakness in the 
Thessalian political system, ample to account for 
its failure to maintain its superiority. The Cir- . 
rhaeans therefore, florishing in their restored city, 
and unrestrained in the unrivalled injoyment of 
the same advantages which had given prosperity 
and insolence to Crissa, forgot the lessons of 
adversity, and equally abused those advantages. 

Arms being at length taken or threatened, under 
authority of the Amphictyons, against them, they 
carried their impious violence so far as to attack ^ acl > 
the temple itself of Delphi. 

Of the numerous states interested in the temple 
and its appendages, none at this time commanded 
so much respect as Athens, under the administra¬ 
tion of its great legislator Solon. The insuing 
interference of the Athenian government, and the 
success of Solon in the command of the sacred 
army, have been formerly noticed. Arrangement, 

necessarily 
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necessarily to follow, would of course be much 
in his power; and he is said to have settled the 
difficult business so as to give extensive satisfac¬ 
tion through the Greek nation. 

Of Solon’s legislation for the Amphictyonie 
assembly, precise information has been transmitted 
only in regard to one matter, but that very im¬ 
portant. The form of the Amphictyonie oath, as 
it remained in the time of iEschines, and as it has 
been given in treating of the origin and constitu¬ 
tion of the council, was, according to that orator, 
settled by Solon. What has been altogether the 
tenor of his regulations, may perhaps nevertheless 
be gathered from circumstances. The Amphic- 
tyonic council being in so large a proportion 
composed of representatives of the states of Thes¬ 
saly, a Thessalian legislator would be likely to 
propose extension of its political authority, which, 
on ffie contrary, a member of any of the southern 
Grecian states would rather abridge. Athens and 
Sparta would not be disposed to commit their 
interests to the votes of Perrhaebians, Magneto, 
(Eteeans, Phthiots, Malians, and other obscure 
people, with names hardly known in Grecian 
history. Solon then, respected as he was for his 
legislative wisdom, and powerful at the head of 
the victorious sacred army, could little hope for 
such influence among the many republics of divided 
Greece, as to procure their admission of a new 
authority, to have a direct control over all the 
political concerns of the nation, even under the 
best and most equitable constitution that could 
be devised. Aware of his deficiency, he seems 
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to have legislated for the general good of Greece, se 
with the same wisdom and the same temper which v — 
are attributed to him in his legislation for his own 
commonwealth. Avoiding to grasp at that best 
which could not be attained, he earned the just 
gratitude of his country, by doing the best that 
its circumstances would bear. After him, the 
Amphictyonic council seems no longer to have 
claimed that direct political authority, apparently 
intended in its institution, but impossible, as 
Greece was politically constituted, to be carried 
advantageously into effect. He gave it however 
great power and importance, of a less invidious 
kind, and therefore, as circumstances stood, more 
really useful. By securing to it, with the general 
consent of the Grecian republics, the presidency 
of the temple of Delphi, he strengthened that 
bond of union, a common attachment to a com* 
mon religion, which principally held the Greeks, 
in their several republics, in any degree together as 
one people. At the same time, by providing more 
certain protection for the Delphian treasury, he 
gave a security, far the best that the circumstances 
of the times would admit, and altogether a won¬ 
derful security, to a national bank: he gave firmer 
establishment to that quadrennial respite from war 
among the republics, the armistice for the Pythian 
games; and he restored and extended respect for 
that beneficial law of nations, which was sanctioned 
by the Amphictyonic oath. 

But a farther alteration, of considerable im¬ 
portance in the constitution of the Amphic¬ 
tyonic assembly, evidently not the measure of a ■ 

Thessalian, 
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chap. Thessalian, may; apparently, with most probability, 
'—v—' be referred to Solon. Originally every Amphic- 
tyonic city sent only one representative, whose 
title of Pylagoras, indicating no reference to reli¬ 
gious affairs, marked simply that he was charged 
with the interests of his republic in the assembly 
held at Pylfe, otherwise Thermopylai. Afterward 
an additional member was sent from every city, 
with the title of Hieromnemon; marking that he 
was charged with the religious concerns of his 
republic and of the nation; and he was honored 
with priority of rank. We have formerly seen it of 
the temper of the republics of Solon's time, and 
after him, to be jealous of committing any import¬ 
ant office to a single person; an embassy scarcely 
ever, and even the command of an army seldom, 
was intrusted to one man. The innovation which 
doubled the number of the Amphictyons, and 
marked, by anew title, the special designation of 
the new members to the charge of sacred matters, 
giving them also priority of rank, seems to have 
been judiciously adapted to obviate jealousy of 
political designs, and to lead those republics, for¬ 
merly careless of their Amphictvonic rights, or per¬ 
haps adverse to Amphictyonic pretensions, to con¬ 
cur in supporting an institution so little threatening 
any evil, and so much promising great advantages. 

The account given by Herodotus of the treasure 
deposited at Delphi by the king of Lydia, co¬ 
temporary with Solon, Croesus, however mingled 
with- tales of superstition, and carrying, other¬ 
wise, on first view, perhaps some appearance of 
extravagance, may not be undeserving of attention 

here. 
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here. When that prince became apprehensive of sect. 
the result of the contest, in which he was going ■ . 

to be ingaged with the mighty conqueror of the Ch.6. s. 1 . 
Assyrian empire, he sent deputations to consult Herod. 1.1. 
the more celebrated oracles, known in that part c ' 46,a£ ' cl1 ' 
of the world, Delphi, Dodona, and others, in 
Greece, Branchidae in Ionia, and the temple of 
Ammon in Africa. We have seen it difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to gather in Xenophon’s ac¬ 
count of consultations of oracles' and forebod¬ 
ings of sacrifices, by himself and by his master 
Socrates, what should be attributed to supersti¬ 
tion, and what to policy. Not less difficulty 
will be expected in an account, from Herodotus, 
of the consultation of oracles by a king of Lydia 
of the age of Solon. But it seems nevertheless 
sufficiently evident that Croesus had more in view, 
than merely to obtain the guidance or assurance 
of prophecy. He gave a decided preference to the 
oracle of Delphi, the historian says, because he 
had proof of its prophetical powers, which intitled 
it to such preference. This was between himself 
and, at most, a very few others. But the matter 
public and notorious, was that he sent a very great 
treasure to Delphi; thus decisively showing that, 
whatever he thought of the several oracles, he 
judged, from the accounts brought to him by his 
ministers, and perhaps from personal communica¬ 
tion with Solon, who is said to have resided some 
time at his court, that the temple of Delphi was 
the safest bank. 

His manner Of proceeding also, on the occasion, 
as it is reported by the historian, may deserve 

notice. 
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chap, notice. He made a most magnificent sacrifice; 

xxxvii. t jj e number 0 f cattle slain, great and small, being 

Herod. 1. 1. three thousand. At the same time, and with the 
same pretence of a pious offering to the gods, 
were committed to the flames, of his own, and 
of the wealthy Lydians, who were persuaded to 
follow their king’s example, furniture and utensils 
of gold and silver, to a great amount, with much 
costly apparel, purple robes and rich habiliments 
of various kinds. But in this sumptuous oblation 
there seems to have been little, beside the apparel 
of luxury, lost to the use of men; and nothing 
done without a political and economical purpose. 
The feast of victims would conciliate the goodwill 
of the Many, and the whole ceremony was calcu¬ 
lated to infuse hope of Divine protection, both 
much wanted for the coming trial. The gold and 
silver were so disposed among the flames, that, as 
they melted, they were cast into the form most 
commodious for carriage and store, that of ingots, 
or, in the Greek phrase, bricks. Much of the 
common temptation of the age, for invading armies, 
was thus removed, perhaps with the least waste 
that easily might be. ‘ The ingots, ’ says the historian, 
‘ were some six palms long, some three, and all 
‘ one palm in thickness. The whole number was 
‘ a hundred and seventeen, of which four were 

* pure gold, each weighing a talent and a half, 
‘ the others of white gold (perhaps gold mixed 

* with silver) each weighing two talents’. Croesus 
‘ made besides a figure of a lion, of pure gold, 

‘ weighing 

* The talent was about fifty-seven pounds Troy.—Arbuth- 
uot on Weight and Measures. 
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* weighing ten talents, which was placed in the SECT. 

‘ temple of Delphi upon the half ingots; whence 

‘ it fell when the temple was burned, and it 
( now stands in the Corinthian treasury, reduced 
‘ in weight by the fire to six talents and a half. 

‘ Croesus sent also to Delphi two very large vases, 

‘ one of gold, the other of silver* which were also 
‘ moved when the temple was burned, and the 

* golden, weighing eight talents and a half and 
‘ twelve mines, now stands in the Clazomenian 
‘ treasury; the silver, holdingeix hundred amphors, 

1 stands in the corner of the vestibule. In this 
‘ the Delphians mix the wine at the feast of the 
‘ Theophanies, or manifestations of the gods. It 
‘ is said to have been made by the Samian Theo- 
‘ «<o. us ; and I believe it; for it is of no ordinary 

orkmanship. Croesus sent, moreover, four silver 
‘ i r els, which are in the Corinthian treasury. He 
deoi uted also a golden and silver ewer, of which 
‘ the golden bears an inscription attributing it to 
‘ the 1 ace ! aemonians. But this was done with the 
‘ desire of gratifying the Lacedemonians, by a 
‘ Delphian whose name I know, but will not tell. 

4 The boy, through whose hand the water runs, is 
‘ a dedication of the Lacedaemonians; but neither 
‘ of the ewers. He sent moreover a small figure 
‘ of gold, three cubits high, and very many other 
‘ things of smaller note, ornaments of his queen’s 
‘ person, necklaces and various toys. Beside 
‘ these deposits at Delphi, he sent to the temple 
1 of Apollo Ismenius at Thebes, a shield and a 
1 spear, with its furniture, all of solid gold, and 
‘ a golden tripod. All these things remained to Herod. 1.1. 
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‘,my time, but many others have been lost. The 
‘ golden oxen at Ephesus, and most of the columns 
‘ were.also offerings of Croesus; and his dedica- 
‘ tions in the temple of Apollo at Branchidse, in 
‘ the Milesian territory, are said to be nearly equal 
‘ in value, and nearly of the same kind, with those 
£ deposited at Delphi.’ 

The transport of such treasure to Delphi must 
have been difficult and hazardous, and to draw 
thence, when occasion might require, not obvi¬ 
ously easy. Accordingly httle, if any, seems ever 
to have been withdrawn by the proper owner. 
The communication with Branchidae was com¬ 


paratively ready; but if the Lydian kingdom fell, 
the Milesian republic w'ould net be likely to avoid 
the conqueror’s power, and therefore the prudent 
king seems to have divided his wealth ; a policy 
cii.-js. s. 9 . in which we have seen Xenophon, in later times, 
following. his example. Nevertheless it appears 
that- the liberality of Cyrus, and the fidelity of 
those under him, left the treasury of Branchidae 
untouched, so that the deposits of Croesus there 
were matter for question, as we have formerly 
seen, among the Asian Greeks, when they after¬ 
ward revolted against Darius. Such a treasure, 
as Croesus sent to Delphi, would not be committed 
to a place the object of a sacred war, or any place 
not supposed of rather peculiar security. The 
fame of a recent arrangement widely satisfactory, 
as that attributed to Solon, would on the contrary 
be most likely to recommend Delphi to the pre¬ 
ference which it obtained. 

To return to the Amphictyonic council, how- 

the 
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the power of voting was distributed, and in what sect. 

way the business was managed, tho some account <—i_ 

remains from AEschines, that might suffice for the 
Athenian people, is far from being now in all 
points clear. It rather seems however that the 
representatives of each of the twelve nations, or 
races, of Ampliictyonic people, had their separate 
poll, where the majority of votes of individuals 
decided the vote of the race, or nation, and that 
the decree of the council was decided by a majority 
of votes of races, or nations, and not of individuals. 
Aeschines says expressly that, for the Ionic name, 
the towns of Eretria in Eubcea, and Priene in 
Lesser Asia, the former rarely independent, the 
other often subject to a Persian satrap, were each 
equal to imperial Athens; and for the Dorian, 
the obscure village-republics of Dorium and 
Cytinium, among the mountains of Doris, were 
each a balance to Lacedaemon, bolding nearly half 
Peloponnesus as its own territory, and command¬ 
ing all Greece besides 1 . 

When 

5 .Eschines, neglecting distinctions which, for his auditors 
probably were needless, uses the word ?8»o{ equally to describe 
nations or races, as Thessalian, Ionian, Dorian, and cities, as 
Lacedaemon, Athens, Cytinium, Priene. Hut the manner in 
which he opposes the two inferior Ionic towns to Athens, and 
the two Doric to Lacedaemon, tends to indicate that it was a 
majority of the votes of the twelve races that decided the de¬ 
cree of the council; and this seems strongly confirmed by the 
substitution afterward of the one double vote of Macedonia 
for the vote of the twenty-two cities of l 3 hoc is. Learned com¬ 
mentators, too often, passing by more important matters, 
which really want explanation, waste their ingenuity upon 
little ones, and sometimes with a haste and negligence that 
must expose to error. Wolfius would correct the common 
reading of /Eschines in this place, r»* EpirptU: he says, ro» 

’EpuOpmTu fortassc ; nam Eretria Eubcea est : and this Keiske 

Voi.. ,, ’U. C ha* 
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'—s —'■> ascendancy among the Greeks, which already in 
Solon’s time they were beginning to acquire, they 
found the,matters, over which the Amphictyonic 
council presided, highly interesting to them, but 
the council itself, on account of the great prepon- 
derancy of the Thessalian and other northern 
votes in it, not readily within their influence. The 
silence of historians, concerning what followed, 
indicates the prudence which obviated such dis¬ 
turbance as would force their notice. It is to the 
geographer we owe the information, that the re¬ 
source of the Lacedasmonians was to take the 
strab. 1.9. Delphians under their particular protection, de- 
s. wj- c i ar j n g them a sacred people, dedicated to the 
god, and therefore independent of the general 
council of Phocis, and of all other human autho¬ 
rity. Thus the temple and the treasury, of which 
the Delphians had the immediate charge, were 
brought effectually under the power of the Lace- 
dasmonian government; and the authority of the 
Ampliictyons was in a large degree superseded. 
Yet tho the Phocians could scarcely but consider 
this as a great injury, the Lacedaemonians, in 
whatever way cultivating their favor, held them 
so far attached that, throughout the Peloponnesian 
Ch,«4. «. 4 . war, they were among the allies of Lacedaemon ; 
Ch. ajfs. 1. and, in the wars which followed, between Lace- 
ofthiiHut. daemon and Thebes, they still maintained the 
connection, till after the battle of Leuctra. Then 

Theban 


has carelessly enough thought worth inserting in a note of 
his edition. Eretria was in Eubcea true enough, hut tho 
Eretrian8 claimed to be lonians, equally with the F.rythrceans 
of the Asiatic Ionia. 
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Theban influence, or Theban power, pervading sect. 
northern Greece, the force of the Phocian towns '—^—• 
swelled the army with which Epameinondas SttoHut 
invaded Laconia. The Phocians, however, who 
had suffered from the enmity, and perhaps the 
injustice of Thebes, seem to have been, of all the 
Theban allies, least hearty in the cause. When 
called upon, nine years after, for the expedition 
which ended with the fatal battle of Mantineia, 
they refused to march; boldly maintaining that ^*<>•».7. 
(he terms of their alliance with Thebes required oftblsH " rt ' 
their contingent only for defensive war. After 
the death of Epameinondas, as the patronage of 
Thebes was less inviting, so its enmity was less 
formidable, and thus Phocis became prepared for 
renewing its old connection with Lacedaanon. 


SECTION II. 

Stott of Thebes after the Death of Epameinondas. Prosecution 
of Lacedaemon by the Thebans in the Court of Ampkktyoru. 
Prosecution of Phocis. 

The event of the battle of Mantineia, the glory sect. 
of which accrued principally to Thebes, was to no ■ ” ■ 
other republic of Greece perhaps so effectually 
disasterous. The loss of such a man as Epamei¬ 
nondas, great to any state at any time, was ren¬ 
dered singularly so to Thebes by the circumstances 
in which she stood; with a democratical govern¬ 
ment, recently become the head of a confederacy 
of numerous democratical governments. In him 
the Theban people, in him the allies of Thebes, 
hud confided. Eminent men may have survived 
c 2 him: 
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chap, him : we read of Pammenes, his most confiden- 
XXXVH '< tial friend. But the influence of Epameinondas 
himself had been sometimes overborne by the 
adverse or misguided will of the imperial. Many, 
even in his own city; and the means he possessed 
to command, so extensively over Greece, that 
respect which had inabled him to hold so many 
little jealous republics in union and energy, could 
pass immediately to no talents. Thebes never¬ 
theless retained a high situation among the Gre¬ 
cian states; regarded still, tho with diminished 
attachment, as the head of a great and glorious 
confederacy. Nor did the popular pride, founded 
on the consciousness of admired actions and in¬ 
creased estimation, in any degree fail; and the 
popular ambition, which had maintained corres¬ 
ponding growth, and the popular hatred of Lace¬ 
daemon, which was of much elder birth, remained 
in full vigor. 

The party ruling in Thebes, the same which 
had been the party of Epameinondas, maintained 
the friendly intercourse in Thessaly, which had 
been formed or confirmed by Pelopidas; and the 
cb. 27. s. 4. Theban party in Thessaly was that with which the 
ch. 28. d , 4 . Macedonian reigning family had friendly connec- 
this Hist. ti ori) the. party adverse to the tyrant tagus, Alex- ' 
ander of Pherae, the ally of Athens. It Wjas become 
almost habitual for Macedonia to be allied with 
Athens and Thebes alternately; so that, if the. 
connection of Macedonia with Thebes was not. 
already renewed, the breach with Athens would 
have cleared the way for its renewal. On. this 
view of things the Theban leaders appear to have 

rested, 
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rested, in a project for making the Amphictyonic sect. 
council an instrument of their ambition and re- « n ' . 
venge; of power to obviate the decay of their 
political influence, and balance the failure of their 
military talents. 

Injured as Thebes had formerly been by Lace¬ 
daemon, revenge had been so largely taken, that 
it might have been just, not less than wise, to 
have forborne pressing it farther. One king, and 
a greater number of the Lacedaemonian people, 
than in any war within tradition, had paid the 
forfeit of their lives; empire, and the hope of 
empire, were overthrown, much territory lost, the 
rest, plundered and wasted, the capital itself, in¬ 
sulted, the glory of the Lacedaemonian name 
tarnished. Unsatisfied with this splendid ven¬ 
geance of their predecessors, and impotent to 
emulate it, the Theban government instituted a 
prosecution in the court of the Amphictyons Died. i iff, 
against Lacedaemon, for the old crime, so already iwV 9 ' 
punished, of seizing the citadel of Thebes. That '' 10 ' c ' *' 
court, now little fit for what the Theban leaders 
would assert its pretension to be, the great coun¬ 
cil of the Greek nation, pronounced against the 
Lacedaemonian people, in their humiliation, a 
sentence which too evidently it would not have 
ventured against them vigorous in uncurbed guilt: 
it condemned them in a fine, according to Dio¬ 
dorus, of five hundred talents,- near a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, to be paid to the god. 

But, reduced as Lacedaemon was, neither the 
Amphictyons, nor the Thebans as their vice¬ 
gerents, could inforce obedience to the sentence. 

c 3 The 
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The time was passed when all northern Greece 
could be united under Theban banners, to march 
into Peloponnesus, and be joined by half the 
peninsula .itself to invade Laconia, The fine 
therefore, remaining unpaid, was, after a limited 
time, according to the Amphictyonic law, doubled, 
and equally remained unpaid 

In these measures the Theban leaders appear 
to have had no view to immediate contest in arms 
with Lacedaemon ; whose inability to attack them 
they knew; sensible also of the deficiency of their 
own means for carrying war to the farther end of 
Peloponnesus. But exciting embarrassment for 
the Lacedaemonians, and maintaining and extend¬ 
ing the animosity of other states against them, 
would be useful and even necessary toward the 
success of an enterprize they had projected, less 
glorious, but safer, and teeming with great means 
for farther enterprize. The people of the little 
bordering province of Phocis, always ill-affected 
towards Thebes, were always for that, if for no 
other reason, disposed to maintain connection with 
Lacedaemon, and also with Athens when hostile 
to Thebes. Beyond the Phocians, westward, was 

the 

* The time, when this prosecution was instituted, is eery 
loosely indicated by Diodorus, relating the fact twice, under 
different years, and by Pausanias not at all- The omission of 
ali notice of it by Xenophon affords strong presumption that 
it was posterior to the term of his history, and of course not 
a measure of Epameinondas. It may have been among the 
circumstances of trouble and confusion which Xenophon lived 
to tee, and with the mention of which, in general words, he 
concludes his historical work. Diodorus has in one place 
(c. 23.1.16,) named five hundred talents as the amount of die 
fine assessed on Lacedaemon, in the other (c. 29,) a thousand, 
meaning, in the latter place, apparently the double fine. 
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the country of the Ozolian Locrians; always at sect. 
variance with them, and for {hat, if for no other »- ' . 

reason, friendly to Thebes. Northward was Doris, 
also of the Theban alliance; but a corner of 
Phocis stretched on beyond Doris, north-east¬ 
ward, to Thermopyl® and the border of Thessaly. Hcrod ., „ 
Between the Phocians and Thessalians, from the Xcn IIcl 
time of the old sacred wars, enmity had subsisted, 
such that not even by heralds was communication 
allowed between them. Hence it seems to have 
been that the Thessalian interest in the Amphic- 
tyonic council was given readily to Theban pur¬ 
poses. The Athenians then could not assist Phocis 
but across the Theban territory, nor without ex¬ 
posing Attica. Lacedmmon was yet more liable 
to have its support intercepted. The confederacy 
of the two might indeed be formidable, if their 
combined energies were exerted; but it was known 
that the party generally prevailing among the 
Athenians, was utterly indisposed to any cordial 
cooperation with Lacedmmon. Phocis, therefore, 
excluded by surrounding enemies from friendly 
succour, seemed, for the power of Thebes, an easy 
conquest. Delphi, with its oracle, perhaps no 
small advantage, but with its treasury too, cer¬ 
tainly a very great one, would thus be at the 
mercy of the Theban rulers. According to Dio- Dioeu 16. 
dorus, the value of the precious metals, at this c ' 56 
time lying in the several treasuries of Delphi, for 
every considerable republic had its separate trea¬ 
sury, or separate apartment in the treasury, ex¬ 
ceeded a thousand talents, two millions sterling. 

Of this, the riches deposited by Creasus king of 
c 4 Lydia 
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Lydia seem to have remained yet the largest por¬ 
tion, and the historian seems to have considered 
them as unimpaired. But the far more exact 
Herodotus assures us that, even in his time, there 
had been, beside loss by the burning of the 
temple, other losses. Nevertheless the treasure 
altogether at Delphi was, according to all accounts, 
such that we might perhaps more reasonably 
wonder it had lain so long inviolate, unless by 
small purloinings, than that at length it should 
become an object of appetency among the con¬ 
tending states of Greece. That it was now the 
object of the Theban rulers is asserted equally by 
Demosthenes, at the head of one party in Athens, 
and by Isocrates, at the head of the opposing 
party ; and transactions, as far as they are made 
known to us, mostly by writers favoring the 
Theban cause, are generally of a tendency to 
confirm, and never to refute the imputation. 

With this then their great object, a pretence 
for war with Phocis, but especially a pretence to 
be sanctioned by a decree of the Amphictyons, 
with Amphictyonic law for its ground, was desir¬ 
able. No violation of the common law, or law 
of nations of the Greeks, such as that notorious 
of the Lacedemonians,. in seizing the Theban 
citadel, could be imputed to the Phocians. In¬ 
genious policy nevertheless discovered, in an ob¬ 
scure tradition, foundation for a charge, which 
might possibly even better answer the purpose; a 
charge of offence against the common religion of 
Greece. Various instances are found of such 
consecration of land to some deity, that all disturb¬ 


ance 
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ance of the soil for tillage, or whatever purpose, sect. 
afterward, was esteemed highly sacrilegious. In . . 

Attica we have observed consecrated olive-trees, Ch '“Id* -1 
whose fruit was legally brought to use, while to 
break the earth, as far as the roots might spred, 
was utterly forbidden. Here offence against the 
sacredness of the ground was the concern only 
of the state in whose territory it lay. But often 
the bordering lands of neighboring republics were 
made the nominal property of a deity, and there 
were some consecrations of ground in which all 
Greece was interested. It seems probable that 
these consecrations did not originate from supersti¬ 
tion, but rather from a wise and beneficent policy, 
calling superstition to its aid. The advantage of 
the consecration of olive-trees we have already 
noticed ; and that of giving the estimation of holy 
land to the borders of jarring states, is obvious ; 
especially where no indelible features of nature 
marked the boundary. On the soil then whose 
sacredness was placed under the common protec¬ 
tion of the whole nation, as great part of mount 
Parnassus, the unfortunate exile from any state 
might find security of person, when he could find 
it nowhere else. But, as often happens of human 
institutions, what was originally good became bad, 
by excess, by perversion, or by meer change of 
circumstances. Land was sometimes consecrated, 
not under a blessing, but under-a curse; and then 
pasturage, and all use of any of its productions, 
was held impious. 

A vague report, of uncertain foundation, seems 
to have obtained some extent of credit in Greece, 

that. 
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xx* vn. ^ at ’ a ^ ter one ^a s ^red wars, doubtful which, 
•—„—- the Cirrhaean district of the rich vale of Crissa 
had been consecrated by the Amphictyons to 
the god of Delphi; under a heavy curse against 
any who should convert it to any human, or, as 
it was called, profane use. In all states the in¬ 
terest of powerful individuals will be too much 
interfering with the public interest, but most in 
the two congenial governments, as Aristotle calls 
them, simple or absolute monarchy, and simple 
or absolute democracy; and more in others as 
they more approach those extremes. It is to 
Aristotle also we owe report of a private quarrel, 
which gave immediate origin to a war involving 
the interests of all the republics of the Greek 
Aristot. nation. A wealthy heiress in Phocis, of Theban 
c. 4. extraction, sought in marriage by a Iheban 01 
Athol.*13. an eminent family, was won by a Phocian. The 
« *■ p-56o. di 3a pp 0 i n ted Theban, unable to revenge himself 
by any measures against his individual rival, pro¬ 
posed to use the ready enmity of his fellowcitizens 
against the Phocian people, as the instrument of 
his private passion. The purpose of oppressing 
Phocis, and, through the Delphian treasuiy and 
Amphictyonic decrees, commanding Greece, ap¬ 
pears to have been already extensively cherished; 
but the decisive measure of prosecuting the Pho¬ 
cian people in the Amphictyonic court, for sacri¬ 
lege committed by cultivation and pasturage on 
the accursed Cirrhasan land, is attributed to the 
disappointed lover 4 . 

The 

* When we meet with such anecdotes as this, warranted by 
two unconnected cotemporaries, such as Aristotle and Duris, 

they 
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The fact asserted as, the foundation of this pro- sect. 
secution, that the Cirrhsean land ever had beer* 
consecrated or accursed by the Amphictyons, or 
any other competent authority, appears to have 
been utterly doubtful. That diligent antiquarian, Pllu , an 
Pausanias, whose curiosity the question ingaged 1 10 - f - 3? - 
some ages after, assures us that those writers, 
who insisted on it, contradicted oneanother; some 
asserting that it followed the sacred war in which 
Solon commanded the sacred army, while others 
ascribed it to the earlier age, when the Thessalian 
general Eurylochus destroyed Crissa. His honest 
conclusion then is that he was unable to satisfy 
himself, from any documents remaining in his 
time, whether the Phocians, in cultivating the 
Cirrhsean land, had committed any transgression. 

It remains however reasonably ascertained, that 
this land had been used by the Phocians from 
time beyond certain memory, and was become 
necessary to the subsistence of the actual popula¬ 
tion ; and that, tho it was the right and the duty 
of every Amphictyon to demand the execution 
of the Amphictyonic law, most especially against 
all profanation, yet neither memory of man, nor 
record of the court, could be produced to show 
that any notice had ever before been taken of the 
use of the Cirrhaean land as a profanation. Never¬ 
theless, the Thessalian interest among the Am¬ 
phictyons 

they most be intided to respect. We might better know how 
to form some opinion of many, some of them much stranger 
anecdotes, related by writers under the Roman empire, if they 
would all, like Athemeas, have informed us whence they hail 
them. 
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chap, phictyons concurring with the Theban, a decree 

- * j was made, declaring ‘ that the Cirrhaean land had 
‘ been devoted, that the Phocians must imme- 
‘ diately cease to use it, and pay a fine,’ the 
amount of which the decree stated *. 

In the long desuetude of all interference of the 
Amphictyonic council, and inforcement of the 
Amphictyonic law, in any momentous concerns of 
the Grecian republics, it seems to have fallen into 
doubt, if indeed it was ever clearly decided, whe¬ 
ther fines decreed should be imposed on the state, 
whose government should then proceed to ascer¬ 
tain and assess the criminal individuals, or whether 
the council itself should not make the inquiry, and 
direct its vengeance only against those really im¬ 
plicated in the imputed guilt. The Amphictyonic 
oath may seem to imply the latter; but the coun¬ 
cil took the method in itself easier, and far most 
accommodated to the purpose of the Theban 
leaders, making the Phocian government respon¬ 
sible. Much uneasiness was excited, but the fine 
remained unpaid, and the land continued to be 
used. On the expiration of the appointed time, 
the fine, as before on Lacedsemon, was, by anew 
decree, doubled, and the increased severity of the 
law only excited a stronger disposition to evade or 
resist its execution. 

* Accounts remaining in the time of Pausanias, it appears, 
so marked the preponderance of the Thessalian interest 
among the Amphictyons, and the inveterate enmity of the 
Thessalian people toward the Phocians, that he doubted if 
the oppressive decree was not a Thessalian measure. But 
the train of histoiy enough shows, even without the corro¬ 
borating testimonies of Aristotle andDuris, that the Thebans, 
using the Thessalians, were the real leaders in the business. 
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SECTION III. 

Decrees of the Amphictyons against Lacedtemoti and Phocis. 

Alarm of the Phocians. PhiUmelus General oft he Phocians. 

Support from Lacedamon to Phocis. Expulsion of the 
Amphictyons from Delphi. 

The Theban leaders were disappointed in their sect. 
hope of exciting a general- readiness in their con- ■—^ 
federacy for their meditated war. The strength 
of Bceotia might have sufficed to overwhelm 
Phocis, but they feared the jealousy of their allies, 
should they move in the invidious business without 
them. Recurring therefore again to the Am- B.C.355. 
phictyons, the hatred of the Thessalians toward d! 0 j° 6 u6 . 
the Phocians standing instead of zeal for the pur- 
pose of the Thebans, they obtained a decree, de¬ 
claring that all Amphictyonic states, guilty of so 
pertinacious a contempt of the Amphictyonic law, 
as, after the duplication of a fine imposed, to let 
the limited time pass, without any measures for 
payment, forfeited all their lands to the god ; and 
that accordingly all the lands of the Lacede¬ 
monians and Phocians were forfeited. A pro¬ 
clamation followed, in the manner of those of the 
crusades of aftertimes, admonishing the Greek 
nation, ‘ that it behooved every state and every 
‘ man, as they hoped for divine favor, or would 
' avoid divine wrath, to do their utmost toward 
‘ carrying the decree into strict execution.’ 

The Phocians now apprehending the long- Diod. 1. is- 
threatened storm ready to burst upon them, 
dismay pervaded their vallies. They had always 
maintained the reputation of brave and good 

soldiers. 
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chap, soldiers. But to the might of Thebes and its con- 
>—v—' federacy, or even of Boeotia alone, their collected 
strength bore no proportion. Their government, 
moreover,, had no practice in the conduct of a 
great contest; they had been accustomed to act 
only in the subordinate situation of auxiliaries ; 
nor had Phocis ever given a splendid character 
to the list of Grecian warriors or politicians. In 
such circumstances, if there is not a man alreddy 
eminent, ready to ingage popular confidence, vigor 
in public measures is hardly possible. Such a 
Aristot. m q^q however was fortunately ready in Philomelus, 
against whose family the private enmity, which 
gave immediate spring to the public measures of 
plu^f Thebans, had been directed. In the congress 
am. of the Phocian cities, assembled to deliberate on 
the critical circumstances of the country, Phi¬ 
lomelus maintained, ‘ that a firm resistance to 
‘ the oppressive decree of the Amphictyons was 
‘ not less just than necessary, nor only just, but a 

* religious duty; and if the Phocian people would 
‘ confide in him, he had no doubt of making it 
‘ successful. What was the mercy to be expected, 

‘ to which some, with ill-judging timidity, pro- 
‘ posed to trust, might readily be estimated. The 
‘ wry amount of the fine, utterly over-proportioned 
4 to the imputed crime, even were die imputed 
4 crime real, would sufficiently show it. But no 
‘ such crime had been committed : the Cirrhsean 
‘ land never had been devoted: their ambitious 
‘ and implacable enemies, adding new to old m- 

* juries, proposed nothing less than their utter 
‘ ruin: they would rob them now of land neoes- 

‘ sary 
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‘ sary to their subsistence, while they required of 

* them a fine, not only unjustly imposed, but be- 

* yond their means to pay. Long ago they robbed 

* them of the presidency of the temple and oracle 
‘ of Delphi, always of right theirs, and never, 

* of any right, committed to the Amphictyons. 
‘ Possession, wrongful possession, was the only 
*• ground of claim the Amphictyons could show; 
‘ whereas tradition, the most authoritative, re- 
‘ corded by the great poet, to whose works all 
‘ Greeee had always most deferred for its antient 
‘ history, reckoned Delphi, by its well-known and 
‘ unquestionable description, the rocky Pytho, 
‘ among the Phocian towns 6 . The Phocians then, 
‘ and not their oppressors, had a holy cause to 
‘ maintain. It behooved them to exert them- 
‘ selves, and they might most reasonably hope 
‘ for the divine blessing upon their endevors.’ 
The assembly accepted th& argument; and the 
supreme direction of the military and political 
affairs of all the Phocian cities was committed to 
Philomelus, with the title of general-autocrator. 

The fulmination of the Amphictyons, diligently 
spred over Greece, produced little of the effect 
the Thebans desired. Curiosity and conversation 
were extensively excited; as about old matter, 
nearly buried in oblivion, and now brought for¬ 
ward as of new interest. In some places warm 
public discussion insued ; but' still as of facts 
questionable, with reasoning on them uncertain. 

Nevertheless 

6 AtnfW cat ’E*r»s-pap»t flfX n t 

Oi Kufrapitrrn tjjo,, TlvbMi n xit pi/r&mt. 

Horn. II. 1 . 2. v. 517. 
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xxAn Nevertheless the crisis for Phocis, were the con- 
'—-—’ test to be only with the Ampbictyons and with 
Thebes, was highly formidable. But Philomelus, 
in persuading his fellowcountrymen to resistance, 
had not relied solely on the narrow means of 
Phocis. The interest of Lacedaemon, of Athens, 
of all Greece, to prevent the Thebans from 
becoming masters of Delphi, was obvious. The 
great advantage however, which Philomelus saw, 
was what the imprudence of the Theban leaders 
gave, in making the cause of Phocis and of Lace¬ 
daemon so completely one. He resolved therefore 
to proceed immediately to communicate in person 
with the Lacedaemonian government, leaving the 
defence of Phocis, if in the interval it should be 
attacked, weak in troops, but strong by its rocks 
and mountains, to his brothers Onomarchus and 
Phayllus. 

The king of Lacedaemon, Archidamus, son of 
Agesilaus, appears to have been, according to all 
antient testimony, except what has come from 
sources evidently tainted with party malice, one 
of the most respectable characters of his age; 
not of shining talents, but of much courage and 
firmness, and, like Archidamus his grandfather, in 
mod. 1.16. the phrase of Thucydides, a wise and moderate 
Pautin. man 7 . Philomelus was well received by the 
L ,0, Lacedtemonians 

1 {tiniTos iaiiMt iTmu aai crvtppv t. Thucyd. 1 . 1. c. 79 - 
& ch. 13, s. 5, of this Hist. Diodorus gives the grandson’s 
character thus: ’Awar* /*!» t*i> rpanymt xa* 
*»» (Mw Plot iwaiKVfttiof, nara it r>i> rpof Gwki?; nifijiaj^ieu 

flint jSXaifqjuevjtiMt. Diod. 1 .16. c. 63. It is much to say 
for him that, in the veiy difficult circumstances of his reign, 
with party raging as it did throughout Greece, he earned 

praise 
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Lacedaemonians generally, but especially by Archi- sec t. 
damus. To prevent Phocis from becoming an »■ 111 , 
accession to the dominion, and an instrument of 
the ambition and animosity of Thebes, was it¬ 
self of important interest for Lacedaemon. Yet 
even this was little, compared with the obvious 
consequences, that, not the oracle only of Delphi, 
so interesting to Grecian superstition, would be in 
their power, but the treasury, the great national 
bank of Greece, would become the fund for means 
to destroy Lacedaemon and overbear the Greek 
nation. Whether through the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing the counsels of a democratical government 
secret, this purpose became demonstrated, or 
rumor, to which Demosthenes and Isocrates have Dcmotth. 
equally given authority, arose and gained credit 
on probability only, the circumstances appear to 
have been such as to excite, on most reasonable 
ground, very alarming suspicion. Scarcely more 
than ten years before, the Olympian treasury, Ch. aa.s.s. 
probably much less rich than the Delphian, but ° " “ ‘ 
hardly held less sacred, had been plundered by 
the Arcadians, allies of Thebes. Epameinondas, 
so famed for virtue, was then at the head of the 
Theban government; yet the Arcadians neither 
lost the alliance of Thebes, nor, as far as appears, 
even incurred any censure from the Theban go¬ 
vernment, for a sacrilege so extensively injurious. 

Were then the Theban government only as little 

scrupulous 


praise for all his conduct through life, excepting bis alliajtce 
with the Phociana, the character of which it will be the 
business of the sequel to unfold. 

voi. virr. x> 
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chap, scrupulous no w, as when the virtuous Epameinon- 

>_ v _ 'j das presided in it, the Delphian treasury could 

not be considered but as in very great danger. 

Whatever may have been at this time the state 
of parties, or the influence of Archidamus in 
Lacedaemon, where, often,. the kings had little 
political weight, it would apparently have been 
difficult for any not to concur in the resolution 
that Phocis should be supported against the op¬ 
pression of Thebes. This being decided, what 
followed, however otherwise questionable, seems 
to have been urgently required by the necessity 
of the case, that the temple and treasury of 
Delphi, in danger from the subserviency of the 
Amphictyons to the . Thebans and Thessalians, 
should be placed again, as of right, it was assorted, 
it ought to be, in charge of the common govern¬ 
ment of the Phocian people. But the Lacedae¬ 
monian government could not easily afford either 
men or money for those purposes. The treasury 
instituted by Lysander, to be filled from various 
tributary states, was no more; and men, on whom 
the government might depend, could ill be spared 
from the defence of the remaining frontier, and 
die watch of the disaffected within it ; nor could 
a Lacedemonian force perhaps reach Phocis, 
without fighting its way through intermediate ad¬ 
verse states. The resource therefore was to open, 
Diod. i. is. in the modem phrase, a subscription, for the sup- 
ea4 ‘ port'of-the common cause, depending upon that 
pressing interest;: which wealthy individuals had 
in supplying the deficient means of government 
for the preservation of private property and public 

order. 
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order. Archidamus, accordingly, and Philomeius sect 
are said to have contributed, each from his private 
fortune, no less than fifteen talents, near three 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Philomeius having succeeded, perhaps to the 
utmost of his hope or beyond it, in his negotiation 
at Lacedaemon, his next business was to use die 
means he had acquired for raising a mercenary 
force, to assist the small strength of Phocis. 
Opportunity for this abounded; for beside the 
common throng of exiles from various republics, 
the remission of hostilities, following the battle 
of Mantineia, had left numbers of practised sol¬ 
diers, restless in indigence, and ready for adven¬ 
ture. Philomeius, by his emissaries, quickly in- 
gaged between two and three thousand. These 
reached the Corinthian gulph, without exciting 
alarm. The strength of Phocis meanwhile was 
quietly prepared. The mercenaries were brought 
across the gulph at the critical moment; and 
Delphi, unfortified, was suddenly attacked by a 
force vainly resisted by the partizans of Thebes, 
described by the unexplained name of Thracids ; 
possibly having some reference to the Thracian 
founders of Grecian religious ceremonies. Phi- 
lomelus and his party became completely masters 
of the place. The property of the Thracids was 
declared forfeited for the benefit of the army, 
which had delivered the temple: the other Del- 
phians were assured of safety for themselves and 
their estates, under the just protection of the 
common government of Phocis, to the advantages 
of which they were restored. 

D 3 
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It was apprehended that, upon intelligence of 
this violence against the sacred city, rapidly com¬ 
municated every way, all the neighboring people 
under Thejban influence, but especially all Boeotia, 
would, have been immediately in motion. The 
measure however had been so well concerted, and 
the Theban government was so little prepared for 
it, that only the Ozolian Locrians, in unadvised 
zeal, marched toward Delphi. Philomelus, in¬ 
formed of their approach, met and easily over¬ 
came them. Occupying then the principal passes 
of the frontier with detachments of his army, 
especially against Locris and Boeotia, he placed 
Phocis so far in security, that he could proceed 
in some quiet to provide for its future government 
and future defence. 

SECTION IV. 

Measures of Philomelus for Defence of Delphi and Phocis: 
Difficulties of the Phocians: Violence of their Enemies.: 
Oracle: Manifesto of Philomelus: Disposition of Athens: 
Disposition of other States: Allies of Thebes: Barbarity of 
the Thebans: Retaliation: Death of Philomelus. 

Philomelus and the governments in concert with 
which he acted, asserting, as a principle of their 
conduct, that the authority exercised by the Am- 
phictyons at Delphi was usurped, and of no le¬ 
gality, it was among his first businesses, to destroy, 
with public ceremony, their decrees against the 
Phocians and Lacedasmonians, and to deface the 
marble which, after the common manner of diplo- 
matical publication among the Greeks, bore in- 
graved copies of them for the public eye. A care 

more 
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more important was at the same time pressing, to 
obviate, as far as might be, the alarm his enter- 
prize might cause among states not before hostile 
to Phocis. Accordingly he circulated a decla¬ 
ration, stating, ‘ that he came to Delphi under 
‘ the just authority of the common government of 
‘ Phocis, for no irreligious or unlawful purpose, 

‘ but to assert the antient indefeisible right of the 
‘ Phocian people to the superintendency of the 
‘ temple, and to maintain their laws against the 
‘ usurpation, and their property against the unjust 
‘ decrees of the Amphictyons: that, under that 
‘ superintendency therefore, the temple, and its 
‘ ministers, and the treasures placed in sacred 
‘ deposit there, should be most religiously and 
‘ zealously protected V 

Delphi, strong by its situation, yet stronger 
hitherto by the sacred character of the place, and 
the deep interest of all Greece in its security, had 
remained unwalled and open. But being gained 
now by arms, those who held it would of course 
have to apprehend the use of arms against them. 
It was therefore among the earliest cares of Phi- 
lomelus to raise fortifications for its better safety. 
Meanwhile he was diligent in arming and training 

the 

* Justin who, among much absurd matter, has some very 
good sentences, to which he has owed his reputation, de¬ 
scribes the origin of the sacred war thus : ‘ Causa et origo 
‘ hujus mali Theboni fuere: qui, cum rermn potirentur, se- 
‘ cundam fortunam imbecillo animo ferentes, victos armis 
‘ Lacedaemonios & Phocenses, quasi parva supplicia coedibus 
“ & rapinis luissent, apud commune Graeeiae concilium superbe 
* accusaverunt: prorsus quasi post arma & bellum locum 
4 legibus reliquissent.’ 1. 8. c. 1. 

D 3 
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chap, the Phocian people. Like .the Greeks in general 
xxxva 0 £ t |j e western highlands, less familiar with the 
panoply, they generally excelled in the use of light 
arms and missile weapons. Philomelus, judici¬ 
ously avoiding to thwart the popular propensity, 
directed his attention to improve their method in 
the kind of warfare to which they were habituated, 
and which was peculiarly accommodated to their 
mountainous country: he formed a body of middle* 
Diod. 1.16. armed in the Iphicratean discipline. Nor did the 
Ch.t 5 .».4, temper of the people disappoint his hope, but, 
of tin. lint. on t jj e con t rarV) the general firmness in attach¬ 
ment to him, and readiness to act under his orders, 
seemed to warrant expectation of final success. 
Shortly, beside the force stationary in the towns 
and passes, he had a moving army of five thousand 
m$n. , 

The inaction of the Thebans, whether owing 
to wisdom or weakness, appears to have disap¬ 
pointed and even distressed the Phocians. While 
the armies of the Grecian republics, as on various 
occasions we have seen, consisted of citizens, the 
soldier, in defensive war, subsisted on his own 
means, with assistance commonly from those 
public means only which were equally ready to 
relieve the wants, or promote the injoyments of 
the citizen in peace. In offensive war plunder 
was always looked for, as that in the failure of 
which offensive war could hardly be prosecuted. 
When afterward the practice of employing mer¬ 
cenary troops obtained, a revenue appropriated to 
the purpose became indispensable; but. still, in 
offensive war, plunder was always calculated upon, 

at 
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at least to lessen the call upon the revenue. But 
the expence of a mercenary force which might 
inable the people of the Phocian vallies to ba¬ 
lance in arms the powerful confederacy of Thebes, 
was so overproportioned to its revenue,’that when 
once such a force was raised, to rest would not 
be in the choice of the general or the govern¬ 
ment. Hence, in the forbearance of the Thebans, 
Philomelus probably found offensive measures 
necessary. Hitherto Phocis had been actually 
attacked only by the Locrians. In the delay of 
threatened enterprize from Thebes therefore, he 
carried war into their country. Entering it with 
little resistance, his troops made considerable 
booty. But as he was carrying it off, the irritated 
enemy hung upon his rear; and chusing well 
their opportunity among defiles, killed about 
twenty of his men, whose bodies he was obliged 
to leave in their power. As usual, on such occa¬ 
sions, he sent a herald to request the restoration 
of the slain for burial; but he received for answer 
‘ that the common law of the Greeks denied burial 
£ to the sacrilegious.’ Indignation pervaded his 
army; but he had influence to check the dan¬ 
gerous effervescence, and prevailed that the just 
vengeance should be submitted to his direction. 
The enemy’s little success increasing their con¬ 
fidence, he soon found opportunity for advantage 
over them; put many to the sword, compelled 
the rest to flight, and the dead. remained in bis 
power. Such was then the force of the common 
notions of the importance of burial, that neither 
fear nor shame were powerful enough to prevent 

D 4 the 
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xjlxm 1116 Locriana from becoming solicitors to their 

*"' • enemy, for what they had themselves so lately 
denied to his solicitation. Philomelus, on condi¬ 
tion of receiving his own, did not refuse the 
Locrians their slain ; but he proceeded to punish 
their former insult by prosecuting his new success. 
Advancing again into Locris, he extended plunder 
to parts before untouched; and conducting his 
retreat then with caution taught by experience, 
he led back his army highly gratified with the 
expedition. 

The command which Philomelus now held of 
the temple and oracle and treasury of Delphi, all 
so interesting to the whole Greek nation, gave 
him great means, but requiring uncommon dis¬ 
cretion in the use. The Thebans, and their party 
throughout Greece, were urging against him, and 
all his supporters, die charges of impiety, pro¬ 
fanation and sacrilege. To obtain a response from 
the oracle, of a tendency to justify his measures, 
probably not difficult, would be highly important, 
could credit beobtainedfor it. Aresponseof a tenor 
very favorable to him, did then so gain reception, 
that even his enemies, hopeless to invalidate its 
authenticity, endevored only to obviate its force. 
»iod. i.They asserted that it came from the Pythoness in 
an effusion of anger, indignant at the violence of 
profane hands, dragging her to the tripod; and 
they contended for an interpretation of her words, 
as applied only to such profanation. But, the 
Phocian cause being favored by a large part 
of Greece, including the two powerful repub¬ 
lics of Lacedeemon and Athens, an interpretation 

advantageous 
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advantageous to that cause had more general 
acceptance. Reports, moreover, of omens and 
prodigies, portending success to it, obtained po¬ 
pular credit extensively, and assisted the reception 
of the oracle in the favorable sense. • 

Philomelus now, from a man hardly known but 
among his own people, who were low in consi¬ 
deration among the Grecian republics, had not 
only himself risen to be one of the leading cha¬ 
racters of the age, but had raised his hitherto 
obscure country to be among the leading powers ; 
and, what deserves notice among Grecian revolu¬ 
tions, the measures, by which he rose, had been mild 
and almost bloodless. With the better confidence 


SECT. 

IV. 


therefore he addressed now a second declaration, 
in the name of the Phocian people, to all the 
Grecian states : * The Phocians,’ he said, ‘ in dm. i. i«. 
‘ repossessing themselves of Delphi, their antient c ' * 7 ' 

‘ right, neither intended, nor would allow any 
‘ violence to the temple or any of its appendages. 

' The treasure should be preserved with the most 
‘ religious care. An account of the number of 
‘ offerings, with a specification of the weight of 
‘ the precious metals in each, should be given, on 
‘ demand, to any state which had offerings there, 

‘ with free leave to examine their condition. With 


‘ regard to the presidency of the temple, the Pho- 
‘ cian people not only held themselves justified, 
‘ in resuming it as their ancient indefeisible right, 
‘ but reckoned upon a fair claim to the support 
‘of the whole Greek nation. If therefore from 


‘ malice, or envy, or whatever bad motive, for 
* no good one could be, any state should wage 

‘ war 
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chap, ‘war against them, they were bold to request 

'—,—- ‘ assistance from all others, as in a holy cause. 

‘ Should that be denied by any, still they claimed 
4 peace with all, intitled to so much at least for 
4 their own peaceful principles and purposes.’ 

This declaration was communicated by ministers 
specially sent to every state, not omitting even 
Thebes. It would hardly be expected to find, in 
the raling party there, a disposition to peace with 
Phocis, on any moderate terms; but the hope 
would be reasonable, that such demonstration of 
a disposition to conciliation, in the Phocian go¬ 
vernment, would tend to its credit. The measure 
indeed appears to have been, like those of Philo- 
melus in general, judiciously conceived and ably 
executed. No particulars remain of discussions 
on the occasion at Athens, but preceding and 
following circumstances indicate generally the 
temper with which the application of the Phocians 
would be received by the contending parties there. 
Isocrates, and others who associated in politics 
with Timotheus and Chabrias, would be ready to 
concur with Lacedaemon in support of Phocis and 
in opposition to Thebes. Chares and his party 
would be. ready to seize occasion for gaining the 
command of Phocis, and to prevent any others 
from .gaining it; but they would oppose any ad¬ 
vantage to Lacedaemon, not less than to Thebes. 
Animosity against Thebes, however, was a popular 
passion, and the partizans of Chares were courtiers 
of the soverein people. Thus circumstances al¬ 
together were favorable for Philomelus, and the 
Athenian government qvowed the support of 

Phocis, 
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Phocis, against the Amphictyons supported by the sect. 
Thebans. Rarely as any measure of executive >—- 
government escaped reprobation from some party 
at Athens, yet the Phocian alliance on this occa¬ 
sion, it appears from the orators, none would 
venture to blame. 

Nevertheless it could not be denied that the 
expulsion of the Amphictyons from Delphi was 
a measure of extreme violence, against an esta¬ 
blishment for ages held sacred by the Greeks, 
and a principal bond of the several governments 
of the nation; a violence to be justilied only as 
civil war, by the last necessity. Accordingly 
the Thebans were sedulous to profit from the 
advantage so before them. In the name of the 
Amphictyons the call was sounded, throughout 
Greece, to arm against the sacrilegious Phocians, 
as in the common cause of the country and the 
god. But so prudent, in his critical and difficult 
circumstances, was the conduct of Philomelus, 
and so little popular the cause of the Amphictyons,, 
under Theban patronage, that, of the numberless 
republics of the nation, only that branch of the 
Locrian name, which was distinguished and de¬ 
graded by the epithet of Ozolian, the stinking, 
would obey the call. The Thebans therefore 
ventured upon no offensive operations ; the com¬ 
mon season of warfare ended, and winter passed, 
without farther hostilities. 

But the season of repose seems to have pro¬ 
duced no disposition to peace. The Phocians 
therefore could not safely reduce their mercenary 
force, which neither could they, with any ordinary 

means, 
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chat, mews, maintain. But the abilities and popularity 
— w —j of Philomelus found extraordinary means, and 
apparently nevertheless unexceptionable. Among 
Diod.i. 16. the Phocians were men of wealth, mostly ac¬ 
quired throu'gh the commerce of all Greece with 
Delphi; and whether by loan or how we are un¬ 
informed, the sum wanted for the public exigency 
was raised, and no complaint appears to have 
been excited. 

B- C. 354. Spring came, and the Thebans, still refusing 
lo6 ' 3 ' peace, nevertheless forbore action. Their powerful 
native military was of no expence to their govern¬ 
ment, and, unable as they were to excite their 
former confederacy to energy, they might hope 
for the advantage of victory without risk and 
without effort. It was much for the Phocians to 
have maintained their mercenaries through the 
winter. When the season for action came, that 
predatory war, which circumstances probably made 
indispensable, Philomelus directed where it might, 
with the best justification, be directed, still against 
the Locrians, who had invaded Phocis. 

The Ozolian Locrians, a little subordinate 
people, aware of their inferiority to Thebes, Athens 
and Lacedaemon, but accustomed to reckon them- 
■ selves more nearly equal to the Phocians, flew to 
arms, probably with more courage than good 
conduct, to defend their ravaged country; and 
Diod. 1.16. venturing a battle with Philomelus, were again 
«. 98. defeated. The slaughter was such, that the sur¬ 
vivors, far from hoping to protect their fields, 
doubted of their ability to defend their towns 
against an enemy to whose slain they had denied 

burial. 
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burial. In extreme alarm therefore they addressed 
supplication and remonstrance to Thebes, praying 
that relief and support, to which such faithful 
allies, suffering in the common cause of the god 
and the Theban confederacy, were intitled. 

The successful inroad of Philomelus, w'hether 
the wisest measure in his circumstances, we are 
without information sufficient for any clear judge¬ 
ment, was, however, in its result, not altogether 
fortunate. The cries of the Locrians produced a 
sensation in Greece, which the decrees of the 
Amphictyons, supported by the influence of 
Thebes, could not excite; and exaggerated report, 


of the successes and power of Philomelus, in¬ 
creased the effect. The advantage thus afforded 
to the Theban leaders, and their associates in the 
Amphictyonic assembly, was not neglected. If, 
when the Phocians first possessed themselves of 
Delphi, the Amphictyons took any of those mea¬ 
sures which might have become their pretensions, 
and their generally acknowleged dignity, the 
effect was so little as to have escaped the notice of 
the only extant historian of these transactions, their 
advocate Diodorus. But now the council met, 
apparently at Thermopylae; and while the Theban 
government sent ministers to every state, in which 
it could hope to excite an interest suited to its 
views, the Amphictyons issued decrees in the name 
of the Greek nation, invoking all to arm, in the 
cause of the god, against the sacrilegious Phocians. 

But even now the voice of that reverend coun- t>‘°a 1.16. 
cil was, in the confession of the same historian, *" * 8 

but 
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c n a p. but as thft trumpet of discord through Greece 9 , 
v —'■> The violent measures of Philomelus, on one side, 
the known ambition of Thebes, on the other, the 
critical situation of the Delphian treasury, and 
the means it might afford for prosecuting purposes 
of ambition and violence, whichever party pre¬ 
vailed, to the general injury of Greece, were 
subjects of anxious consideration for all informed 
and thinking men. Meanwhile among the Many, 
while some were vehement in indignation against 
the Phocians, and eager that they should suffer 
all the severity of punishment decreed for the 
most abominable sacrilege (a crime, to judge from 
remaining accounts, far more ingaging their solici¬ 
tude than the overthrow or weakening of a poli¬ 
tical institution of common importance to the 
Greek nation) others contended no less ardently 
that they were an injured people, whom it be¬ 
hooved united Greece to protect against the 
cruellest oppression, wickedly, with the pretence 
of service to the god, attempted against them. 

The deficient merit, or credit, of the Theban 
leaders at this time, successors of the renowned 
Epameinondas and Pelopidas, is not weakly in¬ 
dicated by the antient writers, advocates of their 
cause, in the omission to name a single man of 
them. In ambition nevertheless and arrogance, 
they seem not to have been below their great 
predecessors. Yet, in measuring our censure to 
them, the uneasy and difficult situation of party- 
leaders among the Grecian republics, and the 

impossibility 

* n»XA« *•! ii•!■«*« foi' T *" EWuMi*, *• T - '■ 
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impossibility of avoiding party, should be con¬ 
sidered. It appears indeed a truly wonderful 
tendency to tyranny, in various shapes, and from 
various causes, that we find in every democratical 
government which has been at all laid open to U9. 
All that remains from antiquity on this part of 
history tends to show', tho no writer has so en¬ 
tered into detail of Theban and Boeotian affairs as 
to explain satisfactorily the cause, tha$ the rlcmo- 
cratical party could not hope to maintain their 
power in Thebes, without holding the other towns 
of Boeotia in a political subjection, such that civil 
freedom, if any were really left them, must be 
utterly precarious: with the restoration of freedom 
to the Boeotian towns, the supreme power in 
Thebes would surely revert to the aristocratical 
party, and the democratical chiefs must probably 
seek personal safety in exile. This w z e have seen 
a principal moving spring of Theban politics in 
the long contest with Lacedaemon, and it remained 
so in the contest now with Phocis. 

When the Thebans, under Pelopidas and Epa- 
meinondas, proposed to establish their own power 
over all Greece, on the ruin of that so long, with 
more or less plenitude, exercised by Lacedmmon, 
they could persuade almost all the northern re¬ 
publics, and half Peloponnesus itself, to zealous 
cooperation with them. But now, making com¬ 
mon cause with the Amphictyons, the antient re¬ 
presentative council of the nation, violently driven 
from that by long custom their place of meeting, 
and resisted in the execution of their offices, the 
list of allies they could obtain is of a very different 

description. 
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chap, description. The zeal of the Ozolian Locrians, 
xx.yvir a i rea dy unfortunate enough, did not however abate. 
The Thessalians, apparently checked by domestic 
troubles, had assisted hitherto only by their in¬ 
fluence to procure Amphictyonic decrees. The 
people now coming forward were the Perrhsebians, 
Dolopians, Athamans, Magnetes, Ainians and 
Achaians; Thessalian names all, but so little 
familiar in Grecian history that it hardly appears 
what part those who bore them ever before took 
in any of the great concerns of the Greek nation. 
Lacedmmon and Athens, with all the states where 
their interest prevailed, avowed themselves the 
allies of Phocis. The rest, even the Arcadians 
of Megalopolis, who owed their actual political 
existence to Thebes, appear to have avoided 
stirring. 

Dkxi. 1.16. But neither from Lacedaemon nor Athens was 
c ' 3 °' any effectual assistance ready, when the force of 
the Theban confederacy was assembling. Philo- 
melus therefore found it necessary to increase 
still his mercenaries, and, for their maintenance 
to carry them again into the enemy’s country ”. 
Again he chose the Locrian territory for invasion. 
A body of Boeotian horse hastened to assist in its 
protection. A battle, in the usual way of Grecian 
warfare, followed, and Philomelus was victorious. 
Soon after no less than six thousand Thessalians 
joined the unfortunate Locrians; another battle 

was 

*• Diodorus, apparently following some author of the Theban 
party, says that Philomelus now trespassed on the sacred 
treasury. Afterward we find him, with candid simplicity, 
stating evidence that this was unfounded slander. Further 
notice of this will occur hereafter. 
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was fought, and still the victory was with Philo- 
lomelus. Then at length the Thebans got the whole 
force of Boeotia to move, to the amount of thirteen 
thousand men ; but fifteen hundred Achaians, 
from Peloponnesus, joining the Phocian army, 
Philomelus ventured to hold his ground. 

Superior as the Thebans must have been in 
force, yet they did not hasten to a general action ; 
but they intercepted the return of a foraging party 
of Phocian mercenaries, who were made prisoners. 
With the hope of superiority, the disposition to 
a barbarous severity in the execution of the law, 
of which they took upon themselves to be the 
judges, or whose judges were their creatures, 
prevailed with the Theban leaders. They declared 
by proclamation that a sentence of the Amphic- 
tyons condemned the prisoners, as accomplices 
in sacrilege, to death; ‘ and immediately,’ says 
the historian, ‘ follow ing up their words by deeds, 

‘ they put all to the sword.’ Vengeance was 
indignantly demanded by the Phocian army, and 
the abilities of the general soon provided means 
for the necessary gratification, lie found oppor¬ 
tunity to make a considerable number of Boeotians 
prisoners, and, with the formality of retaliative 
justice, he delivered them to his incensed sol¬ 
diers, who put all to death. ‘ Thus,’ says the 
historian, ‘ Philomelus checked the cruel arrogance 
£ of the Thebans.’ But when, in consequence of 
the enemy’s superiority or equality, he could carry 
depredation no further, as he had entered Locris 
principally to find subsistence for his troops, so 
vol. viii. E for 



l>iod. I. 16 . 
c. 31. 
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chap, for subsistence, it would become necessary for 

XXXVII . J 

him to withdraw again into Phocis; and, among 

the mountains, pressed in his retreat, he received 

a mortal wound. 

Diod. 1. 16. Occasion was taken by the Thebans, from the 

c ' 3 ’- death of Philomelus, to boast of a great victory; 
but, whatever may have been their success in 
action, it is evident that they were unable to pro¬ 
secute the advantage. Winter indeed was ap¬ 
proaching, which in the stormy atmosphere of a 
mountainous country, made a pause of military 
operations generally necessary for armies so un¬ 
provided as those of the Grecian republics; yet, 
if the success of the Thebans had been clear, they 
would have endevoured to penetrate to Delphi, 
the great object of the war. But, without an 
effort, they returned home, leaving their enemies 
to retreat unmolested, and take their measures at 
leisure for repairing their loss, whatever, beyond 
that of one most valuable life, it may have been. 
The Phocians thus retained the intire and un¬ 
disturbed possession of their own country, includ¬ 
ing their new acquisition, or what they called their 
recovered and infranchised dominion of the sacred 
city. 
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SECTION V. 

Negotiation fur Peace between Thebes and Phocis unsuccessful. 

Assistance from Thebes to the Satrap of Bithynia against 
the King of Persia. War of invective among the Greeks. 
Onomarchus Successor of Phitomelus. Invasion if Doris 
and Baotia by Onomarchus. 

Those who directed the administration of Thebes 
and Boeotia, whose names are to be found neither 
among historians nor orators, had expected, as 
Demosthenes and Isocrates both observe, that Dcmo»th. 
Phocis must yield to them, and w'ould probably p. 347. & 
yield without resistance. The only hazard of their lsocr. Or. 
measures would arise, they supposed, from the a< 11 ' llll| i , i’ 
alarm and indignation of Lacedaemon and Athens 
and their confederates. But with these the Theban 
confederacy had been accustomed to contend, and 
would contend with better hope when Delphi 
should be in their power, and a clear majority of 
the Amphictyons subservient. Rarely we gain 
any direct information of the state of parties in 
Thebes. Events however imply that those who 
had hitherto directed its councils, were, in con¬ 
sequence of the total failure of their projects, 
obliged to yield, in some degree, to wiser and 
more moderate men, but of the same party, at 
least so far that they were of the party of Pelopidas 
and Epameinondas. In the winter following the 
death of Philomelus, the Phocians, before repre¬ 
sented as involving in the contamination of sacri¬ 
lege, and subjecting to the high displeasure of the 
gods, all who should communicate with them, 
unfit even to be allowed burial when slain in battle, 

E 2 
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chap, were looked upon with somewhat less severity. 

xxw 11 . jj e gQti a ti on W as opened with them, and the pro- 

Diod. 1. iG. positions were such as to ingage the serious con¬ 
sideration of the Phocian leaders, in consultation 
with their allies. But the liberal party in Thebes 
could not carry their measures through. The 
terms at last insisted on were too severe, or too 
obviously insidious, to be accepted by men with 
arms in their hands, and led by able advisers. If 
any remission of the utmost rigor of the sentence 
of the Amphictyons was proposed, it was only 
partial, and calculated, by dividing the Phocians, 
to reduce them to their enemy's mercy. The 
negotiation therefore produced nothing". 

Successful 

11 Diodorus, compiling, abridging, and remarking, with his 
usual honesty of purpose and deficiency of judgement, has 
given a very inconsistent aspect to his narrative, which never¬ 
theless affords, for the careful investigator, a store of mate¬ 
rials in a great degree satisfactory, giving means at the same 
time to discover their own coherency, and to distinguish the 
sophisticated matter which party-writers have led the histo¬ 
rian to mix with them. Speaking of the batlle in which 
Philomelus fell, as a great and nearly decisive victory won 
by the Thebans, and his death as his own act, the result of 
despair, he shows withal that it was reiilly a small part only 
of the Phocian army that was overpowered among the moun¬ 
tains by a superior force. Oi Boiaroi ru tt . 9m voXv wpofxarrtf, 
itiKtitrai. But if even over that small part it had been a clear 
victory, they would have possessed themselves of the body 
of the slain general, which, as it is not said they did, we may 
very 6afely conclude they did not Diodorus, however, pro¬ 
ceeds to say, ‘ The Boeotians then returned home, because they 
‘ thought the death of Philomelus sufficient for their purpose.’ 
The conclusion is too ridiculous. Their ultimate purpose 
avowedly was to carry into full effect the decrees of the 
Amphictyons, and their first object to recover possession of 
Delphi, and restore the Amphictyonic session there. Un¬ 
doubtedly they would have 'inarched thither without delay, 
had they gained a victory to open means for it. But on the 
contrary, as the historian proceeds to inform us, ‘ The 

‘ Phocians 
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Successful so far as to prevent peace, the tur- sect. 
bulent were however unable to command so as to t v ; ■ 
carry on the war with any vigor. The Thessalians 1 16 
avoided to furnish troops, and the other allies were 
little more disposed to exertion. A remission of 
hostility \\ ith Phocis insued, and the attention of 
the Thebans was drawn another way. Artabazus, 
satrap of Bithynia, still maintaining his rebellion im.i. 
against the great king, and again threatened by *, 1 ^ .‘'1.5.10'. 
eastern multitudes under loyal satraps, desired ] * l l l r '", , ".j 1 
again the experienced advantage of Grecian 
science and discipline to inablehim to resist them. 

Whether less satisfied with the character of the 


Athenian general, Chares, than with the service 
of the troops under him, his commissioners now- 
sent into Greece were instructed, it is said, to 
seek, in preference, men raised to fame under 
Epameinondas. It is not a little remarkable 
that, while not a name of a Theban officer who 
commanded against the Phocians, or a Theban 
politician who promoted the sacred war, not a 
name of an Amphictyon, or of any one ingaged 
in council or in cause with the Amphictyons, has 
been preserved by the historian, or by any other 
extant author, yet, when within the same period, 
the Theban arms were directed other ways, the 
names of generals immediately appear. Pammenes, Di<»i 1.16. 
the philosophical Pammenes, the friend of Epa- ih«< 4 iv- 
meinondas, said to have been also the host and k t 1 292 


protector 


‘ Phocians withdrew to Delphi, delivered, for the present, 
‘ from all pressure of war; and, holding council with their 
‘ allies, deliberated concerning war and peace.’ The sequel 
we shall find amounting to proof that they had not been 
materially weakened by the events of the cainpain. 

K 3 
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chap, protector of Philip king of Macedonia, when a 
youth at Thebes, did not refuse to take the 
remo»th. command of the auxiliaries for the satrap. From 
the time of the invasion of Xerxes, the Persian 
connection had been the reproach of Thebes 
among the Greeks. War against the king’s forces, 
therefore, tho in the cause of a rebellious satrap, 
might carry some credit with it, to the commander 
and to his country. At the same time Asia 
would be, both to general and army, a more 
inviting field than Phocis, for profit, as well as 
for glory. Under such a man as Pammenes 
accordingly such was the zeal for this service, that 
B.C.353. five thousand volunteers were presently raised; 
oi. 106.4. whethgj. a u Thebans, or men promiscuously col¬ 
lected, we are uninformed. Possibly the Thebans 
among them were such as the promoters of the 
Phocian war would willingly see emigrate; and 
Pammenes himself may have been not a warm 
approver of their measures. Contributing prin¬ 
cipally, however, it is said, toward too great 
victories obtained over the .king’s forces, with 
much profit to those ingaged under him, he 
added not a little to the military renown of 
Thebes *\ 


In 


'** Diodorus remarks, on this expedition of Pammenes, 
‘ that it appeared wonderful how the Boeotians, deserted by 
‘ the Thessalians, and pressed by the Phocian war, could send 
‘ an army beyond sea and be everywhere successful.’ He had 
just before shown that, in Greece, they were very generally 
unsuccessful. The inducement, therefore, to send such a 
force, if really a Theban force, or composed of Boeotians 
friendly to the Theban connection, would indeed appear 
mysterious. But the measure was more than probably a 
measure of a party adverse to the Phocian war, whether 
obtaining a temporary superiority, or only licence for the 
adventure. 
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In a war of the character of that called the s*ct. 

y 

sacred, which produced the deliberate massacre 1 —^_ • 

of prisoners as a measure of piety, necessary to 
the justification of one of the parties in the sight 
of*the deity, minds would be more than commonly 
heated, invective would of course abound, and 
the rancorous spirit would not cease with the 
contest in arms, but live with the survivors, and 
fade but gradually among their posterity. Of 
virulence then only second to that of a war for 
which perverted reason claims religion as its 
ground, would be hostility so founded as that 
between the Lacedaemonians and Messenians. The 
Messenians bound to the Thebans, as the restorers, 
and second founders of their nation, had however <■)■■ v «■ 3- 
yet taken no part in the sacred war; but they * 15 

were adverse to the Phocians, not more because 
the Phocians were enemies to Thebes, than 
because they were befriended by Lacedeemon. 

Popular prejudice therefore among the Messenians p a u.an. i. 4 . 
gave ready circulation to a story, wherever c ‘ 5 ' 
originating, that the kings, the ephors, and all 
the senate of Lacedaemon favored the impious 
cause under the instigation of bribes from the 
Delphian treasury. Men of letters, now abound¬ 
ing in Greece, and even men of superior talents and 
acquirements, some excited by party-attachments, 
some allured by profit, addicted themselves to 
the compilation, and perhaps often invention of 
anecdotes and secret history, and especially of the 
defamatory kind. Among these, the Chian Theo- m- t. Cic. 
pompus, a scholar of Isocrates, admired for the Dion. au. 
force and elegance of his style, was at this time Sm' 

E 4 eminent. 
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chap, eminent. From him a tale has been preserved, 

XXXVII. 1 

v—- nearly to the same purpose as the Messenian, 
but throwing the mire with more ingenuity, and 
not with such undistinguishing boisterousness. 
Archidamus, according to Theopompus, was rtot 
himself disposed to favor the sacrilegious Phocians; 
but the dispensers of Delphian gold, at Lacedaemon, 
gaining his queen, Deinica, her interest with the 
king at length overbore his probity' J . Such stories 
would be likely to have circulation. But with 
the clear and pressing interest of Lacedsemon to 
support the Phocians against Thebes, it is obvious 
that bribery could be little necessary to persuade 
to it; and if, for any matter, not of completely 
public notoriety, Diodorus is worthy of credit, 
his report, that, instead of receiving money from 
the Phocians, Archidamus, and perhaps others, 
assisted them with money, will deserve it. We 
shall hereafter see the probity of Philomelus, and 
his abstinence from trespass on the sacred treasury, 
to a degree beyond evidence common in such 
cases, placed above just suspicion. If he was 
clear, the imputation against remoter hands, while 
he ruled at Delphi, must fall of course. 

B. c. 354. On the death of Philomelus, his next brother, 

Diod° 1.16. Onomarchus, who had been his principal assistant 

c. 3 ', 3 *' in 

'* Athenaeus, quoting Heracleides Lembus, relates that a 
king of Lacedamion, named Archidamus, was fined by the 
ephora for preferring a rich bride, with a person under the 
proper size for breeding successors of Hercules, to one of a 
finer person with less wealth. (Athen. 1 .3. p. 380, vel 586.) 
Plutarch mentions the same story (De lib. educ. init.) Some 
modern writers, to make so good a story more complete, give 
the name of Deinicha to the little lady, unnamed by either 
Athenaeus or Plutarch, and make her husband, equally without 
authority from either, the son of Agesilaus. 
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in council and in the field, was raised by election sect. 
of the Phocian people to the arduous office which ■—— 
he had so ably held. In talents not inferior, 
Onomarchus seems to have had a more soaring 
ambition and less scrupulous probity.- He is said 
to have begun his administration with trespass 
upon the sacred treasury. But the proof seems 
to rest wholly on the difficulty of otherwise ac¬ 
counting for the means he appears to have pos¬ 
sessed for maintaining, and considerably increasing 
the military force raised by his late brother. Ac¬ 
cording to the same historian, who relates that i. ■«;. 
the Phocian army was completely defeated when 1 31 
Philomelus was killed, the Phocian force was, 
within a few months after, greater than Philomelus 
had ever commanded. The Thebans, to deter 
enemies and allure friends, would endevor to 
profit from the death of the adverse general for 
spreading the belief of a great victory; while they 
circulated also new fulminations of the Amphic- 
tyons, threatening with divine as well as human 
vengeance, all who should in any manner or 
degree favour their sacrilegious foes. Nevertheless 
the Phocian cause continued rather to gain ground 
among the Grecian states; the policy of Ono¬ 
marchus, which was evidently able, being appa¬ 
rently assisted by the credit which the wise and 
honorable conduct of Philomelus had extensively 
conciliated. During the season of rest from arms, 
according even to the historian’s partial account, 
attributing all success of the Phocian cause to 
bribery, the turn in politics, where any occurred, 
was in favor 0 Phocis. The principal defection 

was 
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xxxvu' T“ ° f the Thessalians > who did not indeed join 
v— v —. the Phodans, but no longer sent auxiliaries to 

Thebes. Open then as the treasury was to the 
examination at least of the states friendly to 
Phocis, if there was trespass to any considerable 
amount, it must have been managed either with 
extraordinary dexterity or extraordinary concert. 

The continued inactivity of the Thebans, in a 
war of their own seeking, is unaccounted for by 
antient writers, any farther than as it is indicated 
that the leaders of the war party among them 
were not superior men, and that an opposing' 
party was powerful. Nevertheless the forbearance 
may have resulted in some degree from policy ,• 
for Onomarchus could not, any more than Philo- 
melus, remain inactive, and he was probably not 
B.C.353. yet stron S enou gh to invade Boeotia. Accordingly 

Slod uc: he Ied his army int0 the E picnemidian Locris, 
c. 33. where he took Thronium, the principal town, and, 
if the historians followed trustworthy authority* 
sold the inhabitants to slavery. Possibly he may 
have exercised such severity against some of them, 
obnoxious for violence, such as we have seen 
some of the enemies of Phocis disposed to; but 
the historian’s own account of his general conduct, 
and his political success, forbids the belief that 
he would passionately, or for small profit, make 
himself odious and his cause unpopular in Greece. 
From Doris he turned back across Phocis into 
the Ozolian Locris. Amphissa, the principal town 
of that province, only threatened by his army, 
surrendered. Amphissa was but seven miles from 
Delphi. Probably the inactivity of the Thebans, 


m 
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in support of their allies, had excited disgust; sect. 
and possibly a party adverse to the Theban '—^— 1 
connection, and holding communication with 
Phocis, was powerful. But a capitulation, little 
common as it was among the Greeks, and espe¬ 
cially considering all the circumstances of the 
sacred war, would imply confidence in the con¬ 
queror’s faith. From Amphissa Onomarchus 
turned upon Doris, and plundered great part of 
the country. 

The remissness and unpopularity of the Theban 
government, together with the conciliating conduct 
of the Phocian general-autocrator, seem to have 
produced the opportunities, which now occurred, 
for attempts within Boeotia itself. Orchomenus, 
so cruelly desolated by the Thebans, about three ca. as. a. 4. 
years before the battle of Mantineia, had been " f 
repeopled; under what circumstances we are un¬ 
informed, but certainly under Theban patronage; 
and probably the new population was mixed, of 
antient Orchomenians, and new settlers from other 
parts of Greece. But whatever preventive care 
may have been taken, aversion to the Theban 
government grew: communication was held with 
the Phocians; Onomarchus, turning suddenly 
from Doris, arrived unexpectedly; and the Theban 
party was so surprized and awed that, whether 
any contest in arms intervened is not said, Or¬ 
chomenus became a member of the Phocian 
alliance. Under similar incouragement, apparently, 
Onomarchus then proceeded to Chsroneia; but, 
the Thebans having hastily collected their forces, 
he was there disappointed. The historian’s 

expression 
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chap, expression rather implies a defeat in battle: but 
'—-v — J it could be little important, for he was presently 
after in circumstances for new and great enter- 
prize. 

But the contest between Phocis and Thebes, 
in its progress, more involving the other states of 
Greece, it will be necessary now to advert to what 
had been passing among the principal of those 
states, and observe the circumstances in which at 
this time they stood. 

SECTION VI. 

Politics of Athens. Circumstances of Macedonia: Marriage 
of Philip: Disposition to Peace thwarted, by a Parti/ in 
Athens: Confederacy against Macedonia: Accumulated 
Successes of Philip. 

The sacred war, with the command of the temple 
and treasury of Delphi its object, was a concern 
of such magnitude for the Greek nation, and 
especially the two great republics of Athens and 
Lacedsemon, that the very permission of the con¬ 
test, and the allowance for such an obscure people 
as the Phocians to take the leading part, strongly 
indicate decay and beginning decrepitude, the 
result of long and almost ceaseless divisions. 
Athens* however, tho weak in landforce, slow to 
•put forward armies of citizens, and having among 
her citizens few practised soldiers, like those w hich 
had fought her battles under Miltiades and 
Aristeides, was powerful still by sea, ambitious, 
not less than formerly, of command over other 
states, and, even more than formerly, active and 

deep 
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deep m policy. Among those who contended for 
the lead in public affairs, from the great Cimon’s 
time downward, there had always been some who 
held it tor the republic's interest to maintain a 
constant friendly connection with Lacedaunon. 
But the party of Chares, which of late had been 
mostly the ruling party, admitted the Lacedae¬ 
monian alliance, even when most necessary, with 
reluctance; nor had they ever ceased to support 
the enemies of the Lacedaemonians, so as to 
frustrate their great purpose, the recovery of the 
dominion of Messenia. In joining such an allv, 
or any ally, for the critical purpose of defending 
the Delphian treasury, some jealous care might 
become every Athenian statesman. But the party 
of Chares, while they thwarted all separate in¬ 
terests of their ally, would press any separate 
interest of their own, to the injury of their ally : 
not satisfied with obviating the preponderance of 
Lacedaemon, they would make l’hocis their in¬ 
strument for purposes adverse to the interest of 
Lacedaemon. Hence, tho the two governments 
concurred in the general purpose of supporting 
the Phocians, and opposing the Thebans, yet they 
cooperated little. The several distractions of each 
also prevented vigorous interference from either. 
Lacedaunon was perplexed by the necessity of 
constantly watching enemies on all her borders, 
and even within them ; and Athens, after aban¬ 
doning the contest with her confederates, was still 
implicated in war,, maintained with purposes of 
ambition and revenge, against Macedonia. 

The Macedonian kingdom meanwhile was 

become. 


SECT. 

VI. 
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chap, become, at least in comparison of former times, 
xxxvit. gett j e( j ^thin itself, powerful among states around, 
and secure in its increased possessions. Any con¬ 
siderable preponderancy it had not yet attained. 
Able administration was wanted, much for its 
improvement, but much also even for any perma¬ 
nence of its existing fortunate circumstances: the 
Thessalian connection, so advantageous for its 
power, the Olynthian, so necessary to its daily 
safety, might be in a moment lost. In this state 
of things, the king, strongly inclined to litterature, 
the fine arts, cultivated society, and perhaps in 
general to pleasure, seems, notwithstanding the 
consciousness of military talents, and the stimula. 
tion of military successes, to have proposed rather 
to emulate his great predecessor Archelaus in the 
injoyment and improvement of what he possessed, 
than hazard all in contest for farther acquisitions, 
and to place his farther glory in cultivating the 
arts of peace. 

B.C. 354- Soon after his return from his successful ex- 
OUo6-3 ' pedition into Thessaly, a year or more before 
the beginning of the sacred war, Philip married 
Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus king of Epirus, 
strab. i. 7. That country, occupied, from earliest tradition, 
p. 3*6,3®7- ^ a p e0 pi e 0 f kindred blood with the Greeks, 
and speaking a dialect of the Greek language, 
hardly differing from the Macedonian, had pre¬ 
served also, as we have seen of the neighboring 
ch.34. j. a. country of Lyncestis, a form of government nearly 
rbis Hut. ^guying t he Macedonian. Moreover the royal 
race, like the Macedonian and Lyncestian, boasted 
a Grecian origin; highly illustrious, but not, in 

remaining 
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remaining accounts, equally authenticated: they sect. 
claimed however descent from Neoptolemus, v—' 
called also Pyrrhus, son of Homer's great hero ai"x. TuVt. 
Achilles, who is said to have settled in Epirus on 
returning from the Trojan war. The country con¬ 
sisted of vales, of considerable extent and great 
fertility, among mountains of uncommon hight and 
roughness : as a land of husbandmen, it was well 
peopled, and wealthy. Altogether these kingdoms 
and principalities, held by.people of Grecian race, 
under mixed monarchal government, were.perhaps 
in extent, and in free population, nearly equal to 
that held by the republics. Like their neighbors 
the Thessalians, these people were fond of show, 
and the courts of the princes were not without 
some elegance of splendor. The magnificence, 
with which the nuptials of Philip with the Epirot 
princess were solemnized, has been celebrated by 
antient writers. Thenceforward, even more than 
before under Archelaus, the Macedonian court 
became the principal seat of polite gaiety, and the 
greatest and safest resort of cultivated society, 
perhaps then in the world. 

Amid the deficiency of materials for the history Uemojtii. 
of these times, we find unequivocal indication that, p. 15- 
after all Philip’s successes against the Athenians, 
he not only was always ready to admit negotiation, 4 44,2 
upon liberal terms, but used every opportunity to 
invite it; nor is it left doubtful .that the greatest 
and most respectable men of the republic were 
anxious to meet his purpose. But it was not 
least because peace and friendly connection with 
Macedonia were desired by one party in Athens, 

that 
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CHAP. 
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Demos! li. 
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that the other opposed them; and they so opposed, 
that tho the esteem, which the king of Macedonia 
had acquired, did not cease, yet it became dan¬ 
gerous to own esteem for him. The party which 
had produced the unfortunate war of the republic 
with its republican confederates; excited revolt 
against its very beneficial ally, the king of Mace¬ 
donia ; rewarded and honoured the assassination of 
another ally, its citizen, the king of Thrace; which 
avowed, as principles, that to foment disturbance 
among neighboring states, and to be itself always 
at vrar with some of them, was the just and 
necessary, policy of every democracy, but espe¬ 
cially the Athenian; that, tho truces might, from 
momentary pressure, become necessary, yet to 
make a perpetual peace was treason against the 
people, inasmuch as it denied the use of future- 
opportunities against other people; this party 
opposed every step toward peace with Macedonia: 
the endevor to lead the people to allow negotiation 
appears to have been frequently repeated by the 
most respectable citizens, but it was always in¬ 
effectual. At length, finally to check it, a moment 
of popular, passion was taken for procuring a 
decree, by which communication from the Mace¬ 
donian government, even by a herald, was for¬ 
bidden. The policy of such a measure, unexplained 
by antient writers, seems, with any view to any 
common interest of the Athenian people, the less 
readily imaginable as, since the loss of so many 
towns on the Macedonian and Thracian shores, 
the means of Athens to injure Macedonia, farther 
than by depredation on its commerce, were greatly 

narrowed. 
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narrowed. But the particular interest of the sect. 
war-party, the party of Chares, in such a decree, '— 
is not obscure. Peace with Macedonia not only 
must have produced arrangements adverse to the 
views of those, of whose policy war and troubles 
were the very foundation, but would probably 
have replaced the administration of the republic 
in the hands of others, who had always professed 
a peaceful policy. The two objects, which espe¬ 
cially ingaged the ambition and cupidity of the 
party of Chares, were perhaps objects of desire 
for the Athenians very generally, the sovercinty 
of the Thracian Chersonese, and the command of 
the passage into the Euxine sea by the Bosporus; 
the former held by the king of Thrace, the ally 
of Athens, the latter surrendered to Byzantium, 
by the treaty of peace which ended the confederate 
war. Both were great objects, for revenue and 
for commerce; for commerce especially in two 
principal articles of the Attic market, com and 
slaves. If then, by peace concluded with Mace¬ 
donia under management of the friends of Isocrates, 
allowance might have been gained for pursuing 
these objects, which seems not improbable u , the 
war-party w'oukl have so much the deeper interest 
in the decree, which cut off the means of even 
entering into treaty with Macedonia. 

What was the opportunity for so violent a 
measure, or when precisely it took place, we are 

uninformed; 

14 Its probability is especially indicated in the oration of 
Isocrates to Philip, where he mentions his view of the business 
of Amphipolis. 
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uninformed; but it appears to have been nearly 
about the time when a formidable confederacj 
was raised against Macedonia, in which the king 
of Thrace, the king of Illyria, and a pretender to 
the principality of Pseonia, were ingaged. How 
far the war-party in Athens had originally excited, 
or afterward promoted this league, is not indicated, 
but its coincidence with their views is obvious, 
and that their ingenuity and activity were great, 
and their communication extensive, is also evident. 
Nor is it left doubtful that, without instigation, 
or almost compulsion, from Athens, the king of 
Thrace, Kersobleptes, would not have concurred 
in such a measure. The combination appears 
very well imagined: Macedonia was to be attacked 
at the same time on the eastern and western side, 
while rebellion was excited within. 

But Philip, according to the remarkable testi¬ 
mony of the great orator, sometimes, in the midst 
of violent invective, his eulogist, with all his dis¬ 
position to pleasure, was never unready for busi¬ 
ness ; neither labor nor danger stopped him when 
occasion called ,s . Sending Parmenio, whom he 
esteemed the ablest of his generals, against the 
Illyrians, he marched himself into Pmonia, and 
the pretensions of his opponent there w'ere soon 
finally crushed. Turning then into Thrace, and 
profiting ably from the discord winch the Athenians 

themselves 

|J Kai oc rti JitMTij; i» rw dnXiwjra Siacxa6t, *. r. 1. 

Detn. de Cor. p. 275. 

15 Diodorus assigns this war to the first year of the to6 
Olympiad. Reason for supposing that, tho it may have 
originated in the first year of the 106 Olympiad, it was not 
concluded in that year, will be stated in a following note. 
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themselves had fomented in that country, one of s e c t. 
the princes, Teres, fighting by his side against >—v—' 
the others, he brought all to such submission that, 
as the great orator afterward indignantly expressed 
himself, he made and unmade there what kings 
he pleased. The successes of the Thracian expe- rim. vit 

1 , r Alcx.p.6ot>. 

dition were just completed, when information was 
brought of a great victory obtained by Parmenio 
over the Illyrians; and, what has been thought 
worthy of notice by antient writers, presently after, 
a messenger arrived with intelligence that his 
horse had won the palm in the Olympian race' 7 . 0I - l0<! - 
Occasion has heretofore occurred to observe the 
importance which the Greeks attached to this 
kind of victory; likely to have been tire more 
grateful to Philip, as it would beyond anything, 
in the judgement of the Many, throughout Greece, 
convict the adverse orators of impudent falsehood, 
when, at a loss for other invective equal to their 
malignity, they called him in their public speeches 
a barbarian. But he had scarcely been congratu- 
hated on these successes, when a third messenger 
arrived, with information that his queen had 
brought him a son and heir, afterward the great 
Alexander. Then, in consonance w ith the opinion, 
old among the Greeks, that accumulation of un- cii. 6.1. 3. 
interrupted prosperity had in itself a tendency 
to bring signal calamity, through a disposition in 
the deity, as Herodotus expresses it, to envy 
human happiness, he is said to have exclaimed, 

‘ O Fortune, 


-—• ‘O'KVfittiiriy 'tiriru m'XnTi ui'rai. Pint. V. Al<'\. 
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chap. ‘0 Fortune, send some little evil, to temper all 
‘this good* 8 .’ 

pi»t vit. Through these successes the Macedonian king¬ 
dom became truly great and formidable, extending 
Diod.i. 16. from the Euxine sea to the Adriatic. Diodorus 
Demosth. reckons both Thrace and Illyria completely re- 
&ai!’ p ' ,5 ' duced under the Macedonian dominion. We learn 
from following circumstances that it was not pre¬ 
cisely so, but from the great cotemporary orator 
it appears that they were brought to no small 
degree of dependency. The Athenian fleets, still 
commanding the iEgean, could still interrupt the 
maritime commerce of the Macedonians and their 
allies; but the king applied himself diligently to 
obviate this evil, through the opportunities which 
his conquests and alliances afforded for raising a 
navy; and, with the advantages afforded by the 
Amphipolitan territory, and the zealous concur¬ 
rence especially of the Thessalians, whose com¬ 
mercial towns were considerable, he made rapid 
progress. 

18 Plutarch, to whom we owe this anecdote, has added that 
Philip was so delighted with the success of his racer, that he 
celebrated it by a representation of the animal and his rider, 

• on the reverse of the golden coins from his mines of Philippi. 
Perhaps the collection of coins was not equally an object of 
the curious in Plutarch’s as in the present day, and possibly 
Plutarch never saw or never noticed a Macedonian coin older 
than Philip. It is now enough known that a horseman un¬ 
armed, a KiXnf, was the common ornament of the reverse of 
the Macedonian coins, many reigns before him. The story 
may deserve thus much notice, as one among many proofs of 
the carelessness and ineptitude with which writers, even of 
eminence, under the Roman empire, adopted or imagined re¬ 
marks and anecdotes concerning tlie republican age of Greece, 
and perhaps of Rome too. 
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SECTION VII. 

Politics of Athens. Orators. Measures for acquiring Dominion 
in Thrace. Areiopagitic Oration if Isocrates. 

Meanwhile at Athens, notwithstanding the sect. 
disadvantage and disgrace to the republic, with >—■ 
which all the objects of the confederate war 
had been abandoned, the party of Chares main¬ 
tained an ascendancy with the multitude, and 
notwithstanding their disappointment in the com¬ 
plete defeat of the confederacy of kings against 
Macedonia, they persisted in their purpose of 
prosecuting war against that country. We have 
formerly observed Iphicrates, Chabriis, and Ti~ 
motheus concurring in the policy of supporting 
the Thracian monarchy, as a balance to that 
growing preponderance of Macedonia, which its 
vehement enemies, the war-party in Athens, had so 
much contributed to produce. Macedonia might 
now become a maritime power. That the Thracian 
monarchy would become such was not within 
reasonable view; and hence apparently the policy 
of Chabrias, in the treaty which confirmed to the 
king of Thrace the dominion of the Chersonese. 

Tho the revenue of that country thus went to 
another, yet the advantages of its commerce might 
be, without expence or hazard, all for Athens. 

But no sooner had the party of Chares produced 
the disgrace of Timotheus and Iphicrates, than 
they became sedulous to procure public disappro¬ 
bation of the measure, which Chabrias was no 
longer living to support. The management appear- 
f 3 to 
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xxxvli t0 ^ ave ^ een ver y art ^ u *- Boldly asserting, what 
*— u —> the Many were reddy, on any assertion, to believe, 
that the sovereinty of the Chersonese of right 
was theirs, and affecting a just respect for the 
Demosth. character of Chabrias, they said, ‘ that able officer 
p! 678 s ” ‘ and statesman would never have so yielded to 

* the unjust violence of Kersobleptes and Charide- 

* tnus, but that he had been improvidently sent 
1 without a force to oppose them.’ The confede¬ 
rate war was yet going forward, when they brought 
the matter before the assembled people. Glaucon 
moved, that ten commissioners be sent to Thrace, 
to demand of Kersobleptes his accession to the 
terms formerly required of him by Athenodorus, 
and, should he refuse, to provide means of com¬ 
pulsion ; and the people decreed accordingly. But 
the interest of the party seems to have failed in 
the nomination of commissioners; a majority of 
whom, as the censure of Demosthenes shows, 
were not disposed to forward their views in Thrace. 
Troubles then breaking out in Euboea, and the 
alarm of the king of Persia’s threatened vengeance 
concurring, those most disposed to ingage the 
republic in new wars, feared at that time to press 
the purpose farther. 

But peace being made with the confederates, 
the troubles of Euboea appeased, and the alarm 
of invasion from Persia subsided, the orators began 
again to mention the Chersonese, and the people 
to listen with interest. The superior powers of 
oratory appear to have been on the side of Chares. 
The name of Lycurgus, from whom an oration 

remains, 
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remains, is eminent. An oration also is extant, skct 

attributed to Hegesippus Of Timarchus, ■_ vn , 

Cleitomachus, Polyeuctus, and, more celebrated 
than all, Hyperides, the fame only has been 
transmitted. 

Nevertheless it seems questionable whether the 
party of Chares was indebted for its superiority 
on the bema, more to the talents of the men, or 
to their unscrupulousness in using the arbitrary 
powers of democratical government. Leosthenes, 
of the adverse party, had, at least with that party, 
the reputation of being the most eloquent man .1. 
of his time, excepting only Callistratus. But Ugil1 ’’ 
Leosthenes was a sufferer from that common 
tyranny of democracy, which Isocrates has men¬ 
tioned as prevailing at Athens, the denial of 
freedom of speech. Tho ostracism had fallen out 
of use, banishment remained, for party purposes, 
common, and Leosthenes was banished; appa¬ 
rently, like so many other illustrious Athenians, 
for his merit. Isocrates only wrote for his parly. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, among large and warm 
eulogy of that distinguished patriot, has expressed 
admiration especially at his boldness in venturing 
to publish that called the Areiopagitic oration^ 
which carries within itself evidence of its date, of 
this time. The object was to produce a reforma¬ 
tion of the government, bringing it back, as nearly 

as 

19 The supposition that the oration on Halonesus, among 
the works of Demosthenes, has been the work of Hegesippus, 
will require notice hereafter. Cleitomachus and Polyeuctus, 
are mentioned by Demosthenes in the third Philippic, p. 1 _><) ■ 

Hyperides has been highly celebrated by Dionysius and Cicero. 

Timarchus will occur for future notice. 

f 4 
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xxxvn aS ^ e > t0 constitution of Solon, or, at 
— v —- least, of Cleisthenes. To open such a purpose, 
not only for the safety of the orator, but for a 
chance of success, and even to obtain a hearing, 
great caution was necessary. In addressing there¬ 
fore his irritable soverein, venturing but to glance 
at the turpitude, speaking more directly to the 
folly, he dwells chiefly on the danger of past con¬ 
duct and actual projects 10 . 

‘The Athenians had now,’ he observed, ‘within 
‘ a. short space of time, lost all their possessions 
‘ on the northern shores of the Aegean, from the 
‘ Thracian Chersonese to the border of Thessaly, 

‘ and all the ilands on the Asiatic coast, with 
1 Byzantium, and the important pass of the Bos- 
* porus: yet, in the course of these disasters, twice 
‘ had the evangelian sacrifice been performed, 

‘ as if thanks were due to the gods for signal 
‘ victories. After all their great losses of dominion 
‘ and revenue, indeed, they remained possessed 
‘ of two hundred triremes, whence they were 
‘ ready to exult iii the idea of being still masters 
‘ of the seas; and holding also yet many allied 
‘ cities dependent and tributary, and having besides 
‘ friendly connection with some independent states, 

‘ bound to them by a common interest, they did 

‘ not 

T>; Ji fir ’ApilotraytTixo ata yisu; 0Jit at yiiMTo ito^puwrifo;; 
“H TK oin av Batv^aatit rir ixt£oXi» reu piropof ; of in^ficrc 
floAixOSrou xipt roXtriitt; ’aQi)muoi(. uiiit p «T»0ioSai pur tJ r 
Ton *a$iraira> SuftoKfanat, if ytiyaXa. &KaacTovctu rjr xoAir, 
ivip if rSo itipayoiyur oJJii; in^iifii Xiycir. 

Dion. Hal. in Isocr. 

The Areiopagitic carries within itself clear indication of its 
own date, after the conclusion of peace with the confederates, 
and before the measures which quickly followed, p. 96, 100, 
102. t. i. edit. Auger. 
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‘ not cease to extend their ambition to the do- sec t. 

VII. 

‘ minion of all Greece‘V How revolting these »—^— 
pretensions were to the Greeks in general, how 
unfit a government like the Athenian was to hold 
extensive dominion, how much, for the Athenians 
themselves, it wanted reformation, and what must 
be the danger of prosecuting their ambitious pur¬ 
poses, and omitting the wanted reformation, he 
then proceeds to show. But, with that caution 
which dcmocratical despotism required, he ven¬ 
tured to indicate the present state of things only 
by comparison with the past; showing the past 
perhaps less exactly as it really was, than as, in 
improved representation, it would form a com¬ 
pleter contrast to the present. The picture how¬ 
ever is dear, and exhibits far more fully than any 
other extant, the state of Athens at the time. 

1 The divine worship,’ says the venerable states- P . m. 
man, beginning with the subject of religion, 4 was 
4 not, with our forefathers, a scene of riot and 
4 disorder: it was not sometimes, for wantonness, 

4 a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and sometimes, 

4 through want, an omission of antient rites. Mag- 
4 nificent feasts were not given to the people after 
4 forein customs; nor did the proper ceremonies 
4 of the holy temples fail, through penury of the 
4 treasury, being always regularly supplied from 
4 the proper sacred fund. Our forefathers con- 
4 ceived true worship to consist, pot in extravagant 
4 expenditure, but in the careful observation of 

4 divine 

Jl Ilaaotv iXwiJiri Tij.'Exxiia rii SvtXjin xxrxo"/riciit. 

bocr. Arci«>|>- 
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CIIAP. 

XXXVII. 


p. 118. 

p. 13°' 


4 divine precepts, transmitted from their forc- 
‘ fathers. 

‘ Congenial with those on the concerns of 
‘ religion, were their principles of communication 

* among oneanother, as inheritors of a common 
4 country. The poor were so far from being 
‘ hostile to the wealthy, that they considered the 
‘ fortunes of the few as the surest sources of com- 
‘ petence for the Many. The landowners letting 

* farms at moderate rents, the monied men em- 
‘ ploying the poor in manufactures, or lending 
‘ what inabled them to manage business on their 
4 own account, all were bound together by mutual 
4 interest. Nor did lending involve the danger 
4 that either the whole sum lent would be lost, or 

* that, with much trouble, only a small part could 
4 be recovered. For the juries then did not prosti- 
4 tute lenity, but decided according to law ; they 
‘ did not, by warranting the wrong of others, pre- 
4 pare the way for themselves to profit from wrong; 
4 but, on the contrary, they showed moreindigna- 
4 tion at such wrong than even those who suffered 
4 by it; for they reckoned incouragement for 
4 faithlessness in contracts injurious to the poor, 
4 even more than to the rich. None then feared 
4 to own their riches. The wealthy saw with more 
4 satisfaction those who came to borrow, than 
4 those who came to pay: property was secure to 
4 its just owner; and a share in its advantages was 
4 diffused, in the course of things, among all ranks. 

4 Such then was the security of the Attic 
4 territory, that better houses, and better living in 

4 them. 
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* them 1 *, were found about the country than sect. 

* within the fortified towns. Many Athenians <■ vn ' 

‘ did not come to the city even at the principal 

‘ festivals; satisfied with the injoyment of their 
‘ private fortunes, and not desirous to prey upon 
‘ the public. But now what reasonable man can 
‘ see, without indignation, citizens uncertain whe- 
‘ ther they shall that day have common neces- 
‘ saries, casting lots for the office of jurymen, and 
‘ decreeing subsistence for other Greeks who will 
‘ pull the oar for them ; or strutting in processions 
‘ in golden robes, furnished by the public, and 
1 then passing whole seasons in a way that 1 am 
‘ ashamed to describe. 

‘ The result is that, among other states, we P 15- 
' are hated by some, and by the rest despised ; 

‘ proof of which is open to you in the reports of 
‘ your own generals, and in the king of Persia’s 
‘ letter lately received. Among ourselves mean- 
‘ while we have such perpetual discord, that the 
‘ inconvenience is daily felt by almost all; and at 
‘ the same time the public good, and even the 
‘ ordinary defence of the country, are so neglected 
‘ that none, without pay, will attend the muster for 
‘ military service. Some indeed are so poor, or 
‘ so shameless, as to disgrace the city by becoming 
‘ common beggars.’ 

In his oration on peace, published during the 
confederate war, lamenting the changes in the 
constitution of the republic as the principal causes 
of its evil condition, he had proposed generally 

the 

J5 Eiriffniui;, Jitln. Auger. Amcublcmcnt. Maltly, redi. ■ < ur 
les Oreo, p. 17. 
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chap, the restoration of the government as established 
by Solon. We find no intimation that any re¬ 
form followed. He now offered a less extensive 
but more specific proposition ; to restore to the 
court of Areiopagus, formerly so much venerated, 
its antient dignity and authority, and especially 
its censorial power. Thus, he said, best the 
malversation of magistrates might be restrained, 
frauds upon the revenue prevented, sober conduct 
inforced among the wealthy, industry revived 
among the poor, and relief duly administered to 
the wants of those unable to maintain themselves. 
His object evidently was to establish a check 
upon the wildness of popular despotism, to pre¬ 
vent the administration from falling into hands 
so unworthy as those which had too commonly 
directed it, and to provide a steddiness for the 
government altogether, to which it had been long 
a stranger. But so much it would have been 
dangerous to declare. That the people in as¬ 
sembly should hold an uncontroled despotism, 
was a maxim so instilled by the flattery of can¬ 
didates for popular favor, and so maintained 
by demagogues in power, that he seems not to 
have known how to be cautious enough in pro¬ 
posing any balance to it, or mixture with it. He 
ventures hardly more than a hint, referring to 
the constitution of Solon, who of all legislators 
of any fame, he says, had most favored demo¬ 
cracy, and yet had established the Areiopagus in 
all the power, to which he himself proposed now 
to restore it. Fearing, however, this might not 
be accepted as sufficient apology, he concluded 

with 
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with what could not apparently but have the most sect. 
direct tendency to overthrow his own work: ‘ It 
‘ was a maxim with him,’ he said, ‘equally as 
‘ with their ancestors, who had instituted and sup- 
‘ ported the venerable court of Areiopagus, that 
‘ the people, as a tvrant,’ for that precisely is 
his term, ‘should hold absolute sovereinty, the 
‘ legislative power, the judicial, and the executive; 

• and that nothing should be committed to others 
‘ but offices meerly ministerial l V 

In truth the censorial power which Isocrates 
proposed to revive, was but a species of the very 
defective and very hazardous general resource of 
the antient republican legislators; not a concur¬ 
rent authority; nothing that could harmonize with 
the other powers; but, like the college of ephors 
at Laccdamiou, and the tribunate of Rome, meerly 
another despotism, to war against that alreddy 
existing, rather than to temper and accord with it. 

Act toe flit Av/iot, uavtp Ti jpattot, xa0»ra»ai Ta? 
x. t. i. p. 112. The use of the word rvpav»o<, in this place, 
by so late a writer as Isocrates, will assist to indicate its just 
import when applied, by himself and others, to those who, 
according to our law-phrases, may he termed tyrants sole , in 
contradistinction to tyrants aggregate. 
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XXXVII 

'-—' SECTION VIII. 

Purpose of the War-party to carry War into Asia. Circum¬ 
stances of Methone and of Thrace. Chares General-Auto- 
crator in Thrace. Massacre of the Sestians. Conquest of 
the Thracian Chersonese ; and Partition of the Thracian 
Monarchy. 

The arguments of Isocrates produced no refor¬ 
mation of the government. The party of Chares, 
though checked by repeated failure of public 
measures under their direction, maintained yet a 
general superiority. On the conclusion of peace 
with the revolted allies, the mercenary army should 
have been disbanded, and the fleet at least re¬ 
duced. But Chares would be unwilling to return 
from a lucrative command abroad with princely 
power, to the situation of a simple citizen of 
Athens, most uneasy for those most distinguished ; 
and numbers, at home as well as abroad, had a 
share of common interest with him. The disband¬ 
ing accordingly was delayed; on what pretence we 
do not learn; but we find indication that it was 
not without some oppression of the remaining 
fJLOpiUV. allies of the republic. 

15 .c. 354. Meanwhile the satrap of Bithynia, Artabazus, 
cii-37. 5^5. who had been relieved, as we have seen, by 
of 1 ins Hist. Qj areS) j n jjj s wa r with the loyal satraps, again 

pressed by royal armies, negotiated again among 
the Grecian republics for assistance; and it was 
now that he ingaged the Theban Pammenes, 
whose service we have also seen highly advan¬ 
tageous to him. But service in Asia, as Xe¬ 
nophon’s account of himself shows, might offer 

allurement 
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allurement for an adventuring commander, even s^ct. 
without a satrap’s pay. Whether with any view •—v— 
to promote such a project, the rumor was revived 
at Athens, that a large fleet was preparing in the 
ports of Phenicia, to bring a Persian army to 
Greece. The people were assembled to consider 
of measures to be taken, in circumstances asserted 
to be highly critical. The leading orators of the 
war-party evinced a feeling of a strong interest on 
the occasion. They warmly urged, ‘ that attack 
‘ should not be waited for; that the best and 
‘ safest way to obviate the threatened evil was 
* to invade the enemy’s country; that the in- 
‘ couragement to this, from past experience, was 
‘ abundant; the successes of the late king of 
‘ Lacedaemon, Agesilaus, the return of the Greeks 
‘ who had penetrated as far as Babylonia with 
‘ Cyrus, and above all, the heroic deeds of their 
‘ own forefathers, in Greece and in Asia, against 
‘ the same enemy, when far more warlike than now, 

‘ all invited.’ 

With any view of advantage to the Athenian 
commonwealth, this project, especially when such 
an enemy as Macedonia was to be left behind, 
appears utterly preposterous; but for ambitious 
individuals, whose situation was uneasy or pre¬ 
carious at home, with only a change of hazard, 
it may have offered lofty hopes. The peace-party 
however obtained on this occasion new assistance. 
Demosthenes, afterward so celebrated, made now Dec.io.iii. 
the first of his speeches on political subjects that 
has been transmitted, and probably the first ever 
published. When an oration, spoken from the 

bema. 
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chap, beam, obtained applause, the orator, if decidedly 

xxxvrL - connected with a party, would publish it to pro¬ 
mote the purposes of his party; if of undecided 
connection, he would publish it to acquire fame 
and clients; which would give him importance 
with any party, and otherwise lead to wealth. 
Demosthenes spoke in opposition, and the oppo¬ 
sition succeeded. The war-party abandoned their 
measure, and no hostility being committed by 
Athens, none followed from Persia. 

Disappointed of Asiatic plunder, the party 
turned their view to a field of far inferior, but 
still of considerable promise, and which they had 
long held in view, the Thracian Chersonese. But, 
for reasonable hope of success there now, it would 
be necessary to provide some distraction for the 
Macedonian arms, which otherwise might too 
effectually interfere. The circumstances of the 
little republic of Methone, on the Macedonian 
shore, offered opportunity whence able politicians 
could profit. Methone was the place w hence we 
have seen the Athenian arms directed against 
Philip, amid the difficulties of his first contest 
for his paternal throne. Its situation, opportune 
beyond others for offensive war against Mace¬ 
donia, would expose it of course more to the 
jealousy and to the coercion of the Macedonian 
government. In weakness therefore its leaders 
would be cautious of offence to Macedonia; and 
hence probably the forbearance of the Macedonian 
government, through which it remained a republic, 
when others, less obnoxiously situated, had been 
reduced by the Macedonian arms. It was now- 

become 
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become very populous and strong, having been sect. 
probably the resort of the Athenian party, flying 
from the conquered places, Pydna, Potidsea, 

Torone, Amphipolis and others. Being then, 
from Attica to the Hellespont, or at least as far 
as Athos, the only seaport continuing to acknow- 
lege the sovereinty of the Athenian people, it 
would be the only one whose commerce, more 
secure than others against smaller pirates, would 
be little liable to depredation from Athenian 
commanders. Under such circumstances florish- 
ing, its connection with Athens would be intimate, 
and its dependency unavoidable. 

It is no light indication of great moderation in 
the Macedonian government, that, under such 
circumstances, offensive measures against Methone 
were so forborne, that even the Athenian orators, 
with all their invective against Philip, have im¬ 
puted none. On the other hand the testimony of 
the historian is direct to aggression from Methone Dio.? 1 if. 
against Macedonia, and even to actual war, con- c 34 
certed with Athens, previous to any hostility 
from Macedonia against Methone. The Metho- 
naeans then, having so taken their part with the 
Athenian government, which was ingaged in a 
war with Macedonia of such rancor that all com¬ 
munication even by heralds was denied, vigorous 
exertion against them became indispensable. Their 
territory probably was small and of little value: 
the sea was the clement to which they looked for 
wealth and plenty. On the approach of the 13.C.354. 
Macedonian army therefore they shut themselves ' 3 
within their walls, which were so strong, find the 

VOL. vm, ?; defenders 
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defenders so numerous, that the siege was likely 
to be lasting, and success uncertain. 

While measures thus were taken for employing 
the Macedonian arms, without expence or risk to 
the Athenian people, intrigue was managed with 
equal success in Thrace. Were the soverein of that 
country, Kersobleptes, involved in no trouble, to 
prevent his effectual interference with the purposed 
measures of his allies and fellowcitizens against 
him (for we have seen he was a citizen of Athens, 
as well as an ally) their purposes, if practicable, 
w’ould have been difficult. The princes Berisades 
and Amadocus, however their instruments for¬ 
merly, were ready, for the reward in prospect, to 
become their instruments again. Rebellion was 
provided against Kersobleptes, while incourage- 
ment was held out to the discontented in every 
Grecian town of the Chersonese. 


Matters appear to have been thus prepared, 
Demostii. 'm when at length Chares relumed to Peiraeus, w ith 
678. the fleet and mercenary troops which had been em- 
d,«i. 1. 16. pi 0 y e( ] j n t j le con f et | erate war . The people being 
oi^oe'Y t * ien assembled, the. question was put, ‘whether 
‘ the ships should be laid up to decay uselessly, 
‘ the seamen turned to idleness, and the troops 
‘ dismissed, when all might be employed most 
‘ advantageously for the republic ? ’ The war-party 
prevailed; Chares was appointed general-auto- 
crator for command in Thrace; and, with the 
plenitude of power commonly attached to that 
title, the fleet and army were again committed to 
his orders. 


mod. 1. .6. Arriving in the Hellespont, Chares summoned 

the 
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the city of Sestus. The people refusing to abandon 
their existing ingagements, and become tributary 
subjects of the Athenian people, he laid siege to 
it. Far more known, for ages past„ in history 
and in song, Sestus was not now defended like 
Methone. Whether its walls were deficient, or 
its population, or military discipline, or able con¬ 
duct, or concord among its people failed, it 
yielded apparently with little contest. Chares 
then added to the numerous instances of san¬ 
guinary cruelty in democratical government, and 
of disregard for the Grecian name among the 
Athenian people, by putting all the adult males 
of that antient Grecian city to the sword, and 
selling the women and children to slavery. The 
terror of this example, in the failure of support 
from the Thracian monarch, produced the sub¬ 
mission of all the towns of the peninsula, Cardia 
alone excepted. 

The important conquest of the Chersonese 
being thus easily made, Chares proceeded to give 
law to its former soverein, the king of Thrace, 
Kersobleptes. By the deficiency of his under¬ 
standing, the decay of respect among his people, 
the opposition of the princes of his family, and 
the failure, however happening, of the assistance 


SECT. 

VIII. 

B.C.s.w- 
01. 106. i ** 


of his brother-in-law Charidemus, that weak 
prince seems to have been ahnost helpless. We 
have no information of his attempting any oppo¬ 
sition 


Diodorus has related all the transactions of Chares 111 
Thrace under the fourth year of the hundred and sixth Olym¬ 
piad. Possibly, as well as the war of IWethoiii', they weie 
begun in the preceding year. 

G 2 
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chap, sition in the field. By treaty he surrendered to 
xxxvii. t j ie Athenians the sovereinty of the Chersonese, 
and to his kinsmen, Berisades and Amadocus, 
portions of his remaining dominion, so large that, 
equally with himself, thenceforward they bore the 
title of kings. Nor did this effectual humiliation 
of the unfortunate monarch satisfy democratical 
Demosth. arrogance. The two kings, whom it had created, 
mArisiocr. were required to be present as witnesses to the 

cession of dominion by the successor of their 
common ancestors Teres and Sitalces to the Athe¬ 
nian people ; and to complete the offensiveness of 
a ceremony in itself degrading enough, his former 
less successful oppressor, Athenodorus, as if to 
make him appear to admit the breach of a contract 
which he had publicly declared he never made, 
presided at the ceremony. 

But history seems nowhere to show democracy 
more lenient to subjects than to princes. To pro¬ 
vide security for the new acquisition, and opening 
for further conquest, would be among the purposes 
in thus dividing the Thracian kingdom. But the 
Chersonese itself was not thought by that alone 
secure : the reddy submission of its people was 
not esteemed a sufficient pledge of their fidelity. 
Tho the Athenians would not be persuaded 
cither to serve in garrison or to pay garrisons, yet 
numbers among them, troublesome to the govern¬ 
ment at home by their poverty and their arrogance, 
would emigrate to a fine country in a fine climate, 
to take possession of houses and lands and slaves, 
and from the lowest of their old, become the first 
Diod. i. iG. men of a new community. The succinct account 
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of Diodorus indicates a violent and extensive sect. 
seizure of property; justifiable by nothing but 
the democratical principle, always asserted by 
Demosthenes, of right for whatever ig profitable 
to the soverein people. New colonists, sent from 
Athens, appear to have become the principal pro¬ 
prietors of the lands and houses, as well as rulers 
of the towns of the Chersonese * s . 

‘Asrirufa' • SSftof sis T«s woXiss. 

Diod. 1 . lG. C. 31 
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chap. CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

xxxvur. 

Affairs of Greece during the second Period 
of the Sacred. War, when Macedonia was 
implicated. 


SECTION I. 


New Views of the War-party in Athens. Trespass on the 
Delphian Treasury. Methane taken by Philip. Invasion of 
Thessaly by the Fhocians, assisted by Athens, opposed by 
Macedonia: Victory of Onomarchus, and Distress of 
Philip: Death of Onomarchus, and liberal use of Victory 
by Philip. 


T H E conquest of the rich territory of the 
Chersonese, and the reduction of the onc e 
formidable monarchy of Thrace to receive law 
from the Athenian people, were, with whatever 
uncreditable circumstances accompanied, great 
and splendid advantages, balancing, in no small 
degree, the losses in the wars with the allies and 
with Macedonia, and powerfully promoting among 
the Athenian people the credit of the party which 
had put them forward. But the Macedonian war 
remained, and the Phocian war ; in the former 
of which Athens was a principal party, and in 
the other had a deep interest. The difficulties 
and dangers hence arising, one party in Athens, 
had they had power, would easily have obviated. 
Demost de By negotiation with Macedonia, for which its king 
itgat. P . 4 4 a. every opportunity showed himself ready, they 
would have made peace for the republic, and by 

a sincere 
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a sincere union with Lacedtemon, for settling the sect. 
affairs of Phocis, they would have given quiet to ^ - 1 ; 
distracted Greece. But neither measure suited 
the professors of war and trouble. .The main- Oouosiii 
tenance of the sacred war they considered as espe- 307. 
dally favorable to their views ; and, from the 
circumstances of Phocis and of Thessaly, their 
ingenuity drew means for making others fight their 
battles. 


In Thessaly there had long existed an Athenian 
interest in opposition to the Macedonian: the 
tagus Lycophron, commonly styled tyrant of 
Pherae, or of Thessaly, successor of the tyrant 
Alexander, was the ally of the Athenian people. 
The Thessalian allies of Thebes, by inheritance 
inveterate enemies of the Phocians, were of the 
Macedonian interest. Lycophron therefore would 
of course concur with Athens in favoring the 
Phocian cause; and Phocis, as well as Athens, 
would desire to promote the cause of Lycophron. 
On this ground the Athenian leaders formed an 
extensive plan, for the execution of which how¬ 
ever they wanted armies. The Athenian people 
would not serve, nor willingly pay; and armies 
of mercenaries were not so easily to be maintained 
by plunder and contributions in Greece as in Asia. 
To have armies therefore they must raise money, 
and to obtain it they hazarded their interest 
among the people in a very bold attempt. The 
whole, nearly, of the ordinary revenue of the 


/Escli. do 
liq'at. 


republic, as we have seen, veas under the sanction 


of most severe laws, appropriated to matters of 


gratification for the Many; religious ceremonies, 


<- 4 


sacrifices, 
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char, sacrifices, theatrical exhibitions, payment for at- 

v— v _tendance on the general assemblies and courts of 

justice, or distributions of money. The leaders 
of the war-party endevored to persuade the people 
to concede, for purposes of war, some part of 
iicmosib. their accustomed indulgencies. Demosthenes 
v$p) <n>- a g a i n on this occasion came forward in opposition. 
‘ Instead of Athenian citizens,’ he said, ‘ it was 
* proposed to give the money to an army of forein 
‘ mercenaries, with which the generals might 
‘ enrich themselves at the republic's expence.’ The 
prejudices of the people, more strongly perhaps 
than their reason, would favor his argument, anil 
his opposition was again successful 1 . 

This measure failing, a resource, hardly re¬ 
quiring more boldness in the Athenian leaders, 
who would not appear as principals in it, was to 
use the Delphian treasury. Circumstances at this 
Diod. i,i6. time favored. Lacedaemon, always troubled with 
hostile neighbors in Peloponnesus, was now at 
actual war with Argos; and, tho carrying it with 
advantage into the enemy’s country, vrould thus 
be less able to interfere in more distant concerns. 
Onomarchus, new yet in his arduous situation at 
the head of the affairs of Phocis, and, tho hitherto 
successful, surrounded still with difficulties, could 
not hope to maintain himself without support 

from 

1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus has not noticed the time of 
delivery of the oration intitled, iripi The most judi¬ 

cious modern critics have ascribed it to the time with which 
we are now ingaged. It appears to me to carry very sufficient 
evidence in itself, that they must be nearly right, and that it 
cannot belong to the latter period, after the delivery of all the 
Philippics, to which Leland, apparently to accommodate his 
own purpose, in narration, would give it. 
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from some of the principal republics. The con¬ 
nection of the Athenian government with the 
Phocian accordingly became of the closest kind. 
It is described by Demosthenes, * frieqdship, fel- 
‘ lowship in arms, mutual support V The con¬ 
nection with Lacedaemon of course slackened. 
But it seems probable that the Lacedaemonian 
government also had begun to give sanction to 
some drawing on the sacred treasury; nor does it 
appear easy to say where positive crime in such 
drawing would begin. Every considerable state 
of Greece had its separate treasury, or chamber 
in the treasury at Delphi; and, though we are 
very little exactly informed, every state had 
clearly some right over its own. A nice question 
might arise concerning those principal riches of 
the temple, deposited ages ago by Croesus king 
of Lydia. The subject, however, will recur in 
the sequel. What requires observation now is, 
that the means afforded by the sacred treasury 
growing daily more necessary to supply the ex- 
pences of the war, the use of them appears to 
have been daily less scrupled. Nevertheless it 
seems doubtful if the Phocian government had 
ever yet ventured upon it, without some sanction 
from the states of their alliance, especially Lace¬ 
daemon and Athens. But it was afterward the 
boast of Demosthenes that, at this time, ‘ neither 
‘ Greek nor barbarian gave any assistance to the 
‘ Phocians, but the Athenians onlyand we find 
him avowing ^the importance of the pecuniary 
resources of Phocis for the measures of Athens 

in 


SECT. 
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; avfj.fixx'.a, tferifaix. Demosth. dc lcg.it, |i. 360. 
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chap, in the war with Macedonia. That there was hence- 
— y —< forward little confidential intercourse between 
Lacedasmon and Athens being then evident in all 
accounts,, the command of the Delphian treasury 
must have rested with the Phocian government 
and the Athenian. 

With such powerful means, and opportunity to 
use them, so that the first danger and the first 
scandal would belong to the Phocians, the Athe¬ 
nian leaders resolved upon great attempts. The 
mercenary force which had recently conquered 
the Chersonese, and inabled the Athenian people 
to dispose of kingdoms, was not yet dismissed ; 
and hence it seems to have been that, presently 
after what the historian has called the defeat of 
oftMsHi 4 O nomarc hus at Chaeroneia, the army under that 
general was so powerful that he could detach 
seven thousand men (should the same historian be 
trusted for numbers) to cooperate with Lycophron 
in Thessaly J . Nor may this be exaggeration, the 

Athenian 


* Diodorus says that OnomarchuS at this time bribed ex¬ 
tensively among the Grecian republics. 1 .16. c. 33. Occasion 
has already occurred to remark on the uncertainty of this kind 
of imputation, and more will occur hereafter. Whatever 
author Diodorus followed, in his simplicity, he seems to have 
mistaken the fact, where he says, ( 1 . id. c. 33.) that Ono- 
marchus, by bribes among the Thessalians, produced a ces¬ 
sation of their exertions against Thebes. The sequel of his 
own narrative shows that, if money went, as is probable, 
from Delphi into Thessaly, it was not to enrich the party 
there hostile to Phocis, by bribes* which could have but a 
very uncertain and temporary effect, but to subsidize the 
tagus, the ally of Phocis and Athens, and inable him to make 
those exertions against the other Thessalians, the common 
enemies of Phocis, Athens, and the tagus, which the histo¬ 
rian proceeds to relate. So also levy-money for mercenary 
troops might probably go to some of the smaller republics, 
allies of Phocis. 
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Athenian government zealously cooperating with sect. 
the Phocian; for, on a following occasion, in »—- 
circumstances very similar, we find the transfer of 
a still greater mercenary force, from the Athenian 
service to that of allies of the Athenian people, 
attested by the cotemporary orators. 

The obstinate defence of Methone afforded 
incouragcment, and provided opportunity, for the 
great stroke proposed in Thessaly. Philip was 
induced, by the importance of that place, for its 
critical situation and its close connection with 
enemies so irreconcileable and so restless as the 
war-party in Athens, to postpone some other 
interests, of no small consequence, to the prose¬ 
cution of his measures against it. The employ¬ 
ment of the Macedonian arms there had left the 
field open for Chares to make his highly valuable, 
yet easy, conquest of the Chersonese. The siege stn.i>. i. b. 
was protracted through the winter 4 . In the course {’ ); 5 ) 4 j I(J 
of it Philip, who superintended much in person, Qr 
and often incurred the blame of an over prodigal cp. rmi. 
courage, received a wound which deprived him of 
the sight of an eye s . The place at length became 

severely 

4 Diodorus relates the taking of Methone among events of 
the third year of the hundred and sixth Olympiad, and then 
repeats the story, with added circumstances, among events 
of the following year. No other autient writer has at all 
marked the year. All accounts however being compared, 
there seems no reason to doubt that the siege, or at least the 
war with Methone, begun in one year, was continued into 
the next; and the annalist intending, in his succinct way, only 
one mention of this little war, in jvhich the beginning and 
the end should be related at once, has, through forgetfulness, 
left the same story, and it is not a singular instance in his 
work, twice told. 

' Thus simply the geographer and the annalist have related 

the 
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severely pressed; but depending upon the pro¬ 
mised relief of an Athenian fleet, the people per¬ 
severed to extremity. A decree of the Athenian 
assembly directed that a fleet should go ; but, as 
would be likely, and, according to Demosthenes, 
was common, where the whole people directed 
administration, what was decreed was not always 
executed; the equipment was dilatory, and the 
fleet sailed too late. The Methonajans, unable to 
withstand the pressure longer, capitulated. Their 
town and its independent sovereinty they would 
not expect to retain ; but mercy for their persons 
was not denied, as by the general of the Athenian 
people to the wretched Sestians. To withdraw 
in safety was allowed for men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, carrying only the clothes they wore. The 
town was dismantled, and, with its territory, added 
to the Macedonian kingdom. 

Meanwhile Lycophron, apparently assisted by 
a subsidy from Delphi, had so increased his 
forces, that the Larissoeans, Pharsalians, and other 
Thessalians, allies of Macedonia and Thebes, un¬ 
able to meet him in the field, and apprehensive 
of siege to their towns, applied to Philip for sup¬ 
port. Bui that prince had scarcely entered Thessaly 
on one side, when Phayllus, brother of Ono- 
marchus, came with the great detachment, alreddy 
mentioned, from the Phocian army, to assist the 

tagus 

the fact, which Demosthenes also has noticed, and in a style 
of eulogy more creditably to him than his illiberal invective, 
which has had such warm admirers. The improvements in 
the story, given by writers later than the geographer and 
annalist, who themselves wrote three centuries after the event; 
improvements calculated for delighters in the marvellous, seem 
unworthy even of a note on history. 
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tagus on the other. Philip, however, joined by 
the collected strength of his adherents in Thessaly, 
defeated the united forces of LycophrOn and the 
Phocian general. 

This blow following that of the loss of Methone, 
placed both Onomarchus, and the war-party at 
Athens, in circumstances highly critical. If means 
were not found to repair them, Thessalian forces, 
and even Macedonian, might be expected to join 
the Theban. The war might then, with more 
effect than ever yet, be brought home to Phocis ; 
and instead of new means acquired to annoy 
Macedonia, the way might be opened for the 
Macedonians to invade Attica. Either the ex¬ 
ertion then was extraordinary, or the previous 
preparations had been great; for before even 
Philip’s activity could draw any considerable ad¬ 
vantage from his victory, beyond the immediate 
relief to his allies, Onomarchus marched into 
Thessaly at the head of such a force, that, on 
joining the defeated tagus, their united numbers 
exceeded those of the combined Macedonians and 
Thessalians. This force then he conducted with 
such skill, that he defeated the king of Macedonia 
in two successive battles, and reduced him to 
such difficulty and danger, that his retreat, at 
length effected into his own country, was reckoned 
among the most masterly military operations 
known to antiquity. All Thessaly, except some 
of the strongest towns, fell under the pow'er of the 
tagus and the Phocian general. 

The exertion of the Thebans had not gone so 
far as to send assistance to their Thessalian allies, 

yet 
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chap, yet they did not wholly neglect the opportunity 
xxxviii . a ff0 r( i e( i by the absence of the army from Phocis. 
Onomarchus, amid the joy of victory in Thessaly, 
was alarmed with information that the force of 
Boeotia was collected, and Phocis threatened. 
The Thebans seem to have been slow ; for before 
they had passed the Boeotian frontier, Onomarchus 
was within it. Reduced thus to defend their own 
fields, they ventured a battle, but were defeated; 
and the important acquisition of the Boeotian 
town of Coroneia to the Phocian alliance, was 
among the fruits of this new success of the 
Phocian arms. 

But the king of Macedonia was not of a temper 
to be dismayed by defeat, or slow in measures for 
repairing it. Every consideration indeed of his 
own welfare, and of his people’s welfare, as well 
as of his own and his kingdom’s honor, would 
require exertion to prevent the destruction, or 
subjection under the tagus, of that large propor¬ 
tion of the Thessalian people, connected with him 
and with Macedonia by mutual and deep interest. 
While Onomarchus was on the other side of 
Thermopylae, he entered Thessaly again with 
fresh troops: The Thessalians rallied round his 
standard ; and quickly his force amounted to 
twenty thousand foot, and three thousand horse 6 . 
Lycophron, unable to keep the field against him, 
expected siege in Pherae. 

B.C. 353. It was, according to the historian’s arrangement 

01 .10S. 4. £ 

6 The tenor of Diodorus’s account, and especially liis phrase 
|Sor0«» to ~{ @tTTa\oi(, mark that he considered the body of the 
Thessalian nation as disposed to the Macedonian party; and 
this receives confirmation from the orators, even Demosthenes. 
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of events and dates, in the autumn still of the sect. 
same year, that Onomarchus returned into Thes- v——> 
saly with more than twenty thousand foot: his 
horse are stated at only five hundred ;.but even 
that number among the establishments of the 
southern republics, was considerable. The tagus 
would add to his cavalry, proportionally more 
than to his infantry ; Thessaly being indeed almost 
the only part of Greece where horses and horse¬ 
men abounded. Athens was now free from other 
ingagements requiring any great proportion of her 
navy, so that she could afford large cooperation, 
of that kind which a fleet might afl'ord to an 
army ; and, in the antient system of war, as we 
have alreddy often seen, this was very important. 

A powerful fleet accordingly, under the command 
of Chares, took its station in the Pagasasan bay. 

Philip, with inferior numbers, did not fear to 
seek action again with the general from whom 
he had recently suffered defeat. Onomarchus 
probably was sensible that, with advantage of 
numbers, his army, a large part of which had 
been hastily collected, was inferior in discipline. 

He had to apprehend also the use which a skilful 
adversary would make of his superiority in cavalry. 

Unable perhaps, under all circumstances to avoid, in •iiio.sl. dc 
or much delay a battle, he chose his field near iSuVcV.'V. 4 ?^. 
the-shore of the Fagasaean bay, with the Athenian c 33 
fleet at hand 7 . The contest was severe. But 

the 

1 Diodorus says, the Athenian fleet under Chares was acci¬ 
dentally sailing by. It is not unlikely that a bold orator, 
whom the compiler may have taken for his authority, would 
venture to tell such a story to the Athenian Many. But it 

remains 
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chap, the victory, the Thessalian cavalry, it is said, 
xxxviii . i ar g e iy contributing to it, was at length complete 
on the Macedonian side. The routed Phocians 
mostly fled toward the friendly ships, and the 
refuge was important; but, being pursued, even 
into the sea, by the best horse of Greece, their 
loss was very great. Onomarchus himself fell: 
those who perished by the sword or the water are 
said to have been together six thousand, and the 
prisoners full three thousand. Excepting those 
who reached the ships, hardly any unmounted 
could escape 8 . 

Through this great victory, Thessaly came in¬ 
tire into the power of the conquerors. Lycophron, 
flying from the field of battle to Phene, and 
despairing of means to maintain himself there, 
surrendered the city, under a capitulation, to the 
Strnb. I. 9. king of Macedonia. Pagaste, the immediate sea- 
,6. port of Pherae, and Magnesia, another principal 
c - 35- emporium of Thessaly, dependent on the Pheraean 
government, presently followed the example of the 
capital. 

Intelligence of these great events conveyed to 
Athens, excited alarm there, among the war-party 
extreme, but perhaps not little even among those 
unconnected with that party. It was apprehended 

that 

remains indicated by Demosthenes that an Athenian naval 
force, greater or less, had been constantly, or at least com¬ 
monly, kept on the Thessalian coast, cooperating with the 
tagus. 

* The stories of the destruction of Onomarchus by his own 
people, and of the crucifixion of his dead body by Philip’s 
order, could surely not have passed unnoticed by Demosthenes, 
had they had in his time the least credit, or even had they 
been invented so early. 
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that the united army of Macedonia and Thessaly sect. 
might penetrate through the strait of Thermopylae .. *' 

and being joined by the Thebans, nothing within 
Greece could resist them. The people were 
hastily summoned. The command of the sea, it 
was observed, which Athens still possessed, gave' 
facility for sending troops to guard the pass, by 
which the dreaded evil might yet be prevented, il 
measures were diligently taken. A force accord 
ingly sailed under the orders of Diophantus, who 
took possession of the commanding posts, nothing 
being there to oppose. 

Had it been Philip’s own purpose to carry war 
into southern Greece, unquestionably he would 
have been rapid, and it seems hardly to be doubted 
but he might have occupied the strait, before the 
Athenians could reach it. But the inveterate 
enmity among the Thessalians against the Pho- 
cians, sharpened by the invasion of their country 
with the purpose of reducing it under the power 
of a hated tyrant, would lead them to desire and 
urge the measure. Philip at length marched to 
'Thermopylae. A small movement of the Theban 
forces would have placed Diophantus as between 
two fires: his only safety would have been in 
retreat by sea. Nevertheless on his refusal to allow 
passage, Philip, without any .attempt to force it, 
withdrew; and, staying in Thessaly no longer 
than to make some requisite arrangements, returned 
into Macedonia. 

To those leading men among the Athenians, 
who were adverse to the system ot war and 
trouble, circumstances appeared now altogether 

VOL. vi 11. ii advantageous 
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xxxviii advanta S eous ^ 0r renew ^ n g their instances to the 
v—i people to allow negotiation for peace. War, it 
was observed, had been enough tried, and con¬ 
stantly to their disadvantage. Every measure 
yet, against Macedonia, had produced aggran¬ 
dizement to the enemy and loss to themselves. 
At the same time the moderation of the king, and 
especially his disposition to peace with the Athe¬ 
nian people, had been largely shown in his recent 
conduct; when, to the dissatisfaction of some of 
his allies, he had yielded to the first remonstrance 
of an Athenian general, objecting to his passing 
in arms through the strait of Thermopylae. But 
the ingenuity of the war-party was reddy with 
an answer. ‘ Not Philip’s moderation,’ they said, 

‘ or desire of peace with Athens, but his fear, 
the formidable aspect of their troops, and the 
patriotic firmness of the general Diophantus, 

‘ who commanded them, prevented Greece from 
being overrun by an army of Macedonians and 
Thessalians. They did not scruple the ex¬ 
travagance of describing what they called ‘the 
‘ dismay of the king of Macedonia, and his flight 
‘ from Thermopylae,’ at the head of an army, 
flushed with victory ; and they finished with pro- 
posing, and the people voted, honors and rewards 
to Diophantus, for his bloodless and uncontested 
success, equal to what had ever been given by the 
republic to any general for the greatest victory, 
under the severest trial. What failed of real 
triumph over the king of Macedonia, and of fame, 
which they would have equalled with that of 
Miltiades and Themistocles, for their general, 

was 
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was compensated for them in triumph over their 
fellow-citizens of the peaceful party, which, for the 
time, was complete. 

This however was confined to Athens. Over 
the rest of Greece other sentiments, and over a 
great part, directly contrary sentiments prevailed. 
A worse opinion of the Phocian cause grew, as 
Athens, under the direction of the war-party, su¬ 
perseded Lacedaemon in its patronage, and at the 
same time trespass upon the Delphian treasury 
became more notorious, or stronger grounds were 
afforded for suspecting its large extent. The 
ingenuity of the Athenian politicians, and the 
advantage they possessed in the circumstance, 
that their city was the capital of the litterature of 
the world, were diligently used to divert outcry 
from themselves, toward those whose protection 
they had undertaken; and the zeal, with which 
the historian Diodorus has inveyed against the 
unfortunate Phocians, indicates that they had 
considerable success. But to a large part of 
Greece their influence could not reach. Thebes 
and other states* produced historians, to transmit 
what was said against Athens; and a late antient 
writer, who, among much ineptitude, has some 
good things, may apparently deserve credit for 
his report of it. * Absurdly .the Athenians,’ he 
says it was observed, ‘ would compare their recent 
‘ measure at Thermopyl®, with the glorious ex- 
‘ ploit of Leonidas there formerly. Then indeed 
* the freedom of Greece was to be vindicated ; 

‘ but now a sacrilegious injury to the nation : 

‘ then the object was to defend the temples against 
H 2 ‘ tho 
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Chai*. ‘ the rapine of forein enemies: now to defend the 
—v—■» * plunderers of those temples against their proper 
‘ judges. If those who claim to have the best 
‘ constitution, who certainly have a system of law 

* universally admired, who lead the world in phi- 
‘ losophy and all learning, will admit and support 

* such enormities, with what, hereafter, can we 
‘ reasonably reproach barbarians?’ 

Nor was it in the power of the Athenian 
leaders to prevent great and extensive credit ac¬ 
cruing to the king of Macedonia. On the con¬ 
trary, their opposition and obloquy sharpened the 
zeal of his partizans, and contributed to excite 
panegyric and attachment, in Greece and beyond 
Justin. 1.8. it, in some parts even to excess. ‘ It is incredible,’ 

6 9 

says the same writer, still apparently reporting 
common fame not unfaithfully, ‘ what glory the 

* victory overOnomarchus earned to Philip among 
‘ all nations. “ He w'as the avenger of sacrilege,” 
‘ it was said, “he was the protector of the religion 
“ of Greece. For expiation of a crime, which 
“ ought to have called out the united strength 
“ of the world to oppose and punish, he alone 
“ was seen worthy to take the direction. Next 
“ to the immortal gods is he by whom the 

f‘6o L * 6 ' “ majesty of the gods is vindicated 9 .” Diodorus, 
less oratorical, and perhaps less exactly giving 
the popular expression of the day, is however 
more pointed and precise in his eulogy. ‘ Philip,’ 
he says, ‘ having abolished the tyranny in Phene, 

‘ and 


9 Wesseling has been struck enough with this passage to 
quote it at length in a note of the 6oth chapter of the i6th 
book of Diodorus, introducing it with the phrase, ‘ Pulchre 
Justinus.' 
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' and given liberty to the city, returned into 
‘ Macedonia with the credit of having advanced 
‘ the power and estimation of his kingdom, by 
‘ his atchievemcnts, and by his reverence for the 
‘ deity.’ And indeed so his popularity was now 
established in Thessaly, that, whether regularly 
elected to the situation of tagus, or under what 
other description vested with the power, he seems 
to have been henceforward considered, by the 
Thessalian nation, as the constitutional chief of 
their confederacy ,0 . 


lo T mt If Qipatf rvpatt'tia xa8t>Xi, xeti Tn wofai rnt t\tv 6 ipiaw 
axo^ovit i7ra:trj^Gir ti' Maxs^ooiar, tivfaxvc ttjf jfxviXiffZf TCL if 
irpi^nri, xal Tfl wpot To Ssior tucriGcia. Diod. I. l6. C. 38. 

W'e find even Demosthenes bearing testimony to Philip’s 
merit with the Thessalians in assisting them against their 

tyrants, - iiri rit TVfemnxiii’olxiocr iGoihai. Olyilth. 2. p. 22- 

Vet in the same oration, a little before, he had spoken of 
the Thessalians as held in unworthy subjection, and sighing 
for liberty: of orapa. rs» airui i£iet> StiovXupiint 0 «tt*X ol tot 
evx av IxivQtpoi ytooivTo atTpLwoi ; p. 20. Present impression, 
being often, in the Athenian assembly, of great power, an 
orator might, in speaking, sometimes risk contradictions, 
to produce wayfaring effects. Put if he committed his speech 
to writing, with a view to publication, he would propose to 
do away what might not bear reflection. The apparent con¬ 
tradiction here, however, is peiliaps nothing more than 
Demosthenes might deliberately risk, even in writing.' It 
was the body of the Thessalian nation that Philip assisted 
against the rvpattixw oIkkcf. If among his auditors many 
would believe, nevertheless, that the body of the Thessalian 
nation were held in unworthy subjection, and anxious for a 
change of government, his purpose would be best answered. 
But were the inconsistency objected to him, or to any of his 
more informed friends, it would be answered, ‘ you misuu- 
‘ derstood the orator : ,he did not say the T hessalians univer- 
‘ sally or generally were held in subjection; but that those 
‘ Thessalians, who were reduced to unworthy subjection,’ 
(namely, the party which had befriended the tyrants, and 
were now deprived of tlicir superiority of power and pri¬ 
vileges) ‘ desired to recover their former advantages, ami no 
* longer to see the government of the country held by their 
’ adversaries.’ 


» 3 
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SECTION II. 

l 

I'haijUus Stcecessor to Onamarchus: Large Assistance to 
Phocis; Ba-otia invaded, and Epicnemidian Locris con¬ 
quered: P/ialcecus Successor to PhajjUus. 


CHAP. 

XXXVIII. 


The overthrow of the great army under Ono- 
marchus, and the reduction of all Thessaly under 
the power of the party connected with Macedonia 
and Thebes, were blows requiring the utmost 
exertion of the supporters of the Phocian cause 
to repair, if by any exertions they could be re¬ 
paired, which, if Macedonia should ingage ear¬ 
nestly on the opposite side, might seem hardly 
possible. Hitherto however, notwithstanding pro¬ 
vocation given, no symptom had appeared of a 
disposition in Macedonia to take any forward part. 
Nevertheless those blows were alarming, perhaps 
in some degree to the Athenian people gene¬ 
rally, but highly to the party which had been 
directing the administration. The opposition, 
before powerful, would of course be strengthened 
by them; yet the superiority still of the war-party 
having been proved in the extravagant reward 
procured for its general Diophantus,itwas resolved 
to maintain the connection with Phocis, and to 
pursue the hostile line taken against Macedonia. 
In Phocis Phayllus was raised to the dignity of 
general-autocrator, in the room of his deceased 
brother Onomarchus. The intimacy of the con¬ 
nection of the Athenian government with the 
Phocian, appears not to have been slackened by 

the 
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the change, and Lacedaemon saw still its interest sect. 
in supporting Phocis against Thebes. . u ' 

Trespass upon the sacred treasury seems now 
to have been carried on with some # degree of 
system, by the Phocians in concert with their 
allies, and with no other reserve than their own 
views of their own interests dictated. The re¬ 
source being yet good, to collect another great 
army would not be difficult. Not only professed 
mercenaries might be reddily obtained, but citizens 
of allied states, if pay were reddy, might fip 
persuaded to take arms. Accordingly in the 
spring following the death of Onomarchus, for 
the first time since the death of Philomelas, large 
succours from friendly states are noticed by the 
historian, as joining the Phocian army. Athens Dio.i, i. is. 
furnished, according to his report, no less than c 36 
five thousand foot and five hundred horse, ap¬ 
parently, all mercenaries; and yet, he says, 
the Athenian government received pay from 
the Delphian treasury for more. Lacedaimon 
sent one thousand men; Achaia, from various 
towns, two thousand; and the ejected tyrant of 
Phera? himself joined with two thousand. Of 
these forces, serving in the narrfe of states for¬ 
merly so jealously arrogating military command, 
the new general-autocrator of the little province 
of Phocis was allowed to hold the command-in¬ 
chief. 

With preparation so expensive, considerable 
enterprize no doubt was in view. It may have 
been disappointed by some failure in the projected 
combination; some jealousy of the purposes of 
h 4 Athens. 
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xxxvjif '^ t ^ ens » especially among the Lacedemonians, 
jvj—' might be not unreasonable. Boeotia was invaded: 
c. 37. but, according to the historian, Phayllus was 
twice defeated by the Thebans. It is however 
evident that he suffered little; the defeats having 
been perhaps little more than disappointment of 
attempts to take some towns through intelligence 
among the people. Failing, however, of his 
object, he turned into the Epicnemidian Locris; 
and the Thebans, whatever may have been their 
success in their own country, not following to 
protect their allies, every town yielded to him 
except Aryca. A party everywhere seems to have 
favored the Phocian cause; even at Aryca a 
gate was opened for him, and some of his troops 
entered, but for want of due previous concert, 
they were driven out again. 

The Thebans at length, excited by the loss 
which earlier exertion perhaps might have pre¬ 
vented, sent their forces into Locris. Phayllus, 
leaving a part of his army to blockade Aryca, led 
the rest to meet them. But so was the pride of 
the Theban prowess sunk, that, even after ad¬ 
vantage gained over a body of Phocians, by night, 
near Abse, they avoided a battle; and leaving 
Aryca to its fate, turned into Phocis for plunder. 
Phayllus followed, and put them to flight. Aryca 
soon after yielded, and thus all the Epicnemidian 
Locris was gained to the Phocian alliance, 
n c. 35a. Soon after this conquest, in the third year 
' 107 ' only yet of the war, the Phocians had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose the third of that extraordinary brother¬ 
hood, which had so supported their affairs and 

raisctl 
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raised their fame. Phayllus fell, not, as his pre- sect. 
decessors, by the sword, but by a consumptive 
disorder, which destroyed him qt an age when ^'37.' 
liis faculties of body as well as mind should have f" 1 "', 
been in their fullest vigor. Of the three brothers, 
Onomarchus only left a son, Phalmcus, and he 
was under age; yet he was raised to the first 
dignity, civil and military, with the continued 
title of general-autocrator. To provide assistance 
for his deficient experience being however indis¬ 
pensable, Mnaseas, one of the most confidential 
friends of the former generals, was appointed his 
collegue. In a state otherwise situated, such ap¬ 
pointments might mark only the ascendancy of 
family interest, or the power of a party, or the 
favor of the soldiery. All these probably con¬ 
curred to produce the elevation of Phalmcus. 

Yet, in the circumstances of Phocis, all these 
would have been insufficient without high esteem 
of the family of these autocrators, not only among 
the Phocian people, but also among all the allied 
republics of various constitutions; the continu¬ 
ance of whose support was essential to inable any 
general to hold command, or even existence, in 
Phocis. 

To support that popular estimation which had 
raised Mnaseas and his youthful collegue to their 
arduous situation, as well as to assist the main¬ 
tenance of their mercenary force, early exertion 
in enterprize probably was necessary. Mnaseas, 
very soon after his elevation, lost his life in action. 

His young collegue nevertheless ventured an in- j Jj(j(I , l6 
cursion into lloeotia with a body of horse, /nit, L 'J i! 

near 
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chap, near Chaeroneia, he received a check, which the 
xxxvnr. 

<—,—< historian calls a defeat. The consequences how¬ 
ever appear to have been little important, except 
that the acquisition of Chaeroneia to the Phocian 
alliance, the apparent object of the expedition, 
was prevented. Little enterprizes thus were in- 
gaging the Phocian arms, while the Thebans 
remained inert or on the defensive, when move¬ 
ments elsewhere called the attention of both, 
together with that of all the principal states of 
Greece. 

SECTION III. 

State of Parties in Athens: Isocrates ; Phocion ; JEschines ; 
Demosthenes: Grecian Settlements in Scythiu. Politics of 
Demosthenes before he acquired a share in the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The war of oratory at Athens, always of weight 
in Grecian affairs, had at this critical period, 
more than common importance; when, fortunately 
for history, it becomes also more known to us, 
through the preserved orations. At this time that 
party of which Chares was the ostensible chief, 
and which, for its measures, may be intitled either 
the high democratical party or the war-party, held 
still a general ascendancy ; yet not unbalanced by 
the party of better men, who, tho compelled to 
profess great reverence for the purest democracy, 
may perhaps not improperly be named the aristo- 
cratical party: their opponents affected to call 
them the Macedonian. 

This party had, for its leaders, all the men 
whom antient writers, w'ilh remarkable concurrence, 

have 
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have described as the most respectable of their sect 

time, or, almost of any time. Isocrates, toward <_ 

the age of ninety, without having ever held or 
sought political office, was as the father of the 
band. Timotheus, now in banishment, if yet living, 
had been the favorite scholar of Isocrates, and 
remained always his intimate friend. Iphicrates, m.t. tv. 
and Chabrias ("the latter we have seen losing his 
life in his country’s service) however differing 
about inferior political interests or private con¬ 
cerns, concurred nearly with Isocrates and Timo¬ 
theus and each other, in general political principles, 
and on the leading interests of the republic. 
Phocion, not ill selected by Plutarch, from among 
all the worthies of all the republics of Greece, 
as a model of inflexible integrity in a corrupt age, 
the fittest parallel to the celebrated Utican Cato, 
had been coming forward under those three Hui.wi. 
great men, but more particularly attached to 
Chabrias. 

Phocion appears to have been of no family 
eminence, but of wealth that inabled him to 
attend the philosophical school of Academus, 
under Plato, and afterward under Xenocrates. 

Ilis temper was particular; he is said to have 
been scarcely ever seen either to weep or laugh : 
with an aspect singularly sour, his manners were 
mild and pleasant. He chose the military line, 
and rose early to considerable command under 
Chabrias, who discerned his superior claim to 
confidence. Before the Confederate war, when 
so many synedrian allies paid tribute to Athens, 
Chabrias, being commander-in-chief, committed 

to 
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chap, to Phocion the office of collecting the tribute, 

xxx vm. an j placed under his orders, for the purpose, a 
squadron of twenty triremes. Phocion remon¬ 
strated : ‘.To meet enemies,’ he said, ‘ the force 
‘ was insufficient; to visit friends, it was needlessly 
‘ great".’ At his own choice Chabrias allowed 
him to go with a single trireme. Probably he 
was contented with smaller presents for himself 
than the Athenian naval commanders were wont 
to exact from maritime states; and the appetites 
of those under him in one ship were of course 
more easily satisfied than those of the crews of 
twenty. He made his mission altogether so ac¬ 
ceptable, as to afford demonstration that, for that 
time at least, he had rightly estimated the necessary 
force. Numerous vessels of the allies voluntarily 
attended his return to Attica, bearing the full 
amount of the customary tribute. 

The circumstances of the times, the state of 
parties, and the perils of the republic, rather than 
his inclination, seem to have led Phocion to ingage 
in civil contest, and become a public speaker ; 
for which, however, he had great and singular 
talents. Not a flowing orator, no speeches have 
been preserved from him ; but he excelled in 
quickness of perception and readiness of words, 
for reply and debate. None equalled him in 
detecting the fallacy of specious argument, which 
would make the worse appear the better cause, 

or 

11 These words rest only on Plutarch’s authority; but they 
relate to a public transaction, and arc in consonance with it; 
whence they may perhaps derive somewhat a higher title to 
credit than accounts of words passing m private or confiden¬ 
tial communication. 
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or in the cutting sententiousness with which lie 
exposed it; whence Demosthenes, who feared 
him more than any other speaker, is said to have 
called him the Hatchet. Expectation was thus 
always kept alive by his speeches; and hence, cu¬ 
riosity being a prevailing passion of the Athenian 
Many, tho lie showed scorn, as no other dared, 
of the common flattery of the orators to them, yet, 
unless when an adverse party was violent enough 
and strong enough to overbear all contradiction, 
he was always well heard. 

Opposed to these, in the high democratical 
cause, the name of most eminence is that of 
Chares; whose early promise, in military com¬ 
mand, which earned him the good report of 
Xenophon, and whose abandonment of himself 
afterward to every vice, equally by whicli a cor¬ 
rupt people might be courted, and for which a 
corrupt people would allow indulgence, have been 
already noticed. His eloquence was of the kind 
for communicating with persons of all ranks and 
descriptions in conversation, but not for im¬ 
pressing attentive numbers from the bema. To 
hold high situation, therefore, either political or 
military, under the Athenian government, it was 
necessary for him to have able orators for his 
associates; and he was skilful and fortunate 
enough to gain support from most of those most 
eminent in his age. Lysias, Lycurgus, Hegesippus, 
Hyperides, and others of considerable note, spoke 
mostly in the high democratical cause, and were 
of his party. But of the numbers who contended 
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chap, for public favor, in the general assembly and in 

v_ v _multitudinary courts of justice, two now became 

distinguished for a superiority of talent whence 
one has been esteemed the greatest orator Greece, 
or perhaps the world, ever produced, and the 
other second only to him, Demosthenes and 
iEschines. 

It is remarkable, and proves a great change in 
the character of the Athenian government, and the 
habits and prejudices of the people, that neither 
of these men who so rose to the head of the 
republic, was regularly born an Athenian citizen. 
iEschines, by some years the elder, is said to have 
Demost. de been the son of a slave, Tromes, the domestic of 

cor. p. 313. 

a schoolmaster of Athens. During the tyranny 
of the Thirty, whether attending the flight of his 
master, or profiting from the confusion of the 
i^fp 3^3 t,mes to esca P e f rom slavery, Tromes passed into 
Demostii. Asia, and there entered as a soldier into a band 
«. bop Q rec j an mercenaries. It was perhaps then 

that he took opportunity to change the servile 
appellation of Tromes, for a name of more re¬ 
spectable sound to Grecian ears, Atrometus. On 
the invitation held out by Thrasybulus for asso¬ 
ciates in war against the Thirty, returning to 
Attica, he joined the standard of freedom; and, 
jEscb. ut carrying probably some recommendation, earned 
,up ' in service in Asia, was appointed, by that great 
and discerning man, to a situation of some com¬ 
mand. In the restored commonwealth, in which, 
by his service he had earned the rank of a 
dtizen, he took himself the profession of a 

schoolmaster, 
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schoolmaster". He had married a woman of SE I f [ T - 
proper Athenian birth, and sister of a man who ' 

rose to considerable military rank, but of an oc- deiegat. 
cupation highly disreputable, tho required for what & 431. 
the Greeks called religion, a bacchanalian dancer 256. 
and teacher of bacchanalian ceremonies. 

iEschines was one of a numerous progeny from 
this match. An Athenian citizen, as the son of 
an Athenian citizen, he was, at the usual age, 
eighteen, inrolled of the ward into which his 
father had been admitted, the Pandionid; and 
during the next two years he fulfilled the duty of 
military service within Attica, as required by law £33^4.3. 
for all youths of that age; a duty however, in 
the growing licentiousness of the people, and 
neglect of the old constitution, so commonly 
avoided, that the performance appears to have 
been considered as ground for claiming merit. 

On reaching the age of military manhood, twenty, 
he joined the Athenian troops, auxiliaries to the 
Lacedaemonian, in Peloponnesus ; and he earned 
the commendation of his general, in the battle 
of the Nemean glen, defending a convoy going to 
Phlius, • then suffering, as we havg formerly seen, 

for 

** Demosthenes, in his oration on the embassy, speaks 
contemptuously of the father of iEschines as Atrometus the 
schoolmaster, but not as having ever been a slave, nor does 
he mention his servile name Tromes. These circumstances 
are brought forward only in his oration on the crown, spoken 
twenty years after, and to which we have no reply from 
Aischines. Nevertheless the evident lameness of iEschines’s 
account of his family, avoiding all notice of his father’s origin 
and early age, leave us at least at full liberty to believe what 
Demosthenes would hardly have ventured to assert, could the 
falsehood of it have been maintained. Tromes bears analogy 
to the English word Quaker; Atrometus to Unquaking, Un¬ 
shaken, Fearless, Stedfast, Dreadnought. 
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for its faithful attachment to Lacedajmon. lie 
continued to serve with the Athenian troops 
through that war, and was ingaged in the great 
concluding battle of Mantineia. 

But military service in Greece rarely led to 
fortune, and carried no constant pay. After the 
peace, therefore, which followed the battle of 
Mantineia, iEschines took the place of clerk to 
the council of five hundred 15 , and at one time 
he was an actor on the public stage. He was 
there, as Demosthenes repeatedly mentions, re¬ 
marked for his fine voice. When, and how 
introduced, he first began to avail himself of his 
talents as an orator in the general assembly, we 
do not learn. This however, now in Athens 
truly a trade, became at length the trade of 
Jischines. 

Demosthenes had so far advantage of birth, 
that his father was an Athenian born; but his 
mother was of half blood, being the produce of 
an illicit marriage with a Scythian woman. It is 
moreover remarkable that these two great orators, 
who became two of the most eminent men, not 
of Athens only 2 but of Greece and the civilized 
world, giving an account each of the other’s family 
and of his own, have both avoided to own a 

grand- 

13 The situation of ^Escliines in public offices is thus de¬ 
scribed by Demosthenes: ‘tmypetniia.xtvut ifut ( r £> ii/iu) xai 

vwyptrSt xi flovXji, avxot tjijyiifo rii tiput xoUxot r Z xipvx 1. 

Demosth. de legat. p. 363. The office seems nearly to have 
resembled that of the clerks of the houses of Parliament with 
us, and to have been less creditable only because, as Demos¬ 
thenes a little farther intimates, it was so ill paid, that from 
eighteen pence to half-a-crown was a bribe for those who held 
it: T«k ft i royfappuiTtucnot, xai h/tTi % xptSt 
irmftt. Demosth. de legat. p. 403, 
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grandfather. Of the maternal grandfather of sect. 
Demosthenes only any report remains, anil that '— 
from his rival; hut authenticated by his own 
omission, when occasion offered and required, if 
it might be done, to contradict it; and the story 
is interesting enough with a view to public as 
well as to private history, to deserve some notice 
here. 

The thorny situation of wealthy and eminent 
men, in the actual state of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment, not only induced those who had means, as 
we are told of Iphicrates, Chabrias, and others, 
to provide forein retreats, but would operate as 
temptation to betray the republic, for the acqui¬ 
sition of an advantageous retreat. In the failure 
of Grecian harvests, through continual wars and 
the political circumstances of the country, to 
supply food for the population, the singularly 
productive peninsula, on the northern side of the 
Euxine sea, called by the Greeks the Tauric 
Chersonese, and by us the Crimea, attracted the 
attention of Grecian merchants. The country was stmb. 1. 
held by a Scythian hord, acknowleging a king, p 3 ° 7 ' 
whose authority extended far on the northern 
shore of the Euxine. But, the Scythians caring 
little for land and less for trade, the Greeks 
proceeded from commerce to settlements; which 
seem to have been made nearly in the manner of 
the modern European settlements in India. The 
merchants obtained leave to establish factories, 
paying a tribute. They fortified the factory; 
and then, paying still the tribute, for the sake 
of security for their trade, they would however 

VOL. vni. 1 defend 
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chap, defend their possession against any claim of the 

XXXVIII. 1 “ J 

1 —;—> soverein. In this country the Athenians had a 
iEsch. dr settlement, called Nymphmum. The town was 
strati. \. {. considerable, the harbour commodious, the ad- 
p ' 3 ° 9 ' jacent territory highly fruitful. Gylon, an Athe¬ 
nian, was, under appointment of the Athenian 
people, governor of this colony, when the soverein 
of the country desired to recover possession of it. 
Powerful in the field, the prince was probably 
aware that, against Grecian fortification, Scythian 
science in the war of sieges might fail. He there¬ 
fore entered into negotiation with the governor; 
who, for the town and territory of Kepi, on the 
same shore, as a lordship for himself, with a rich 
Scythian heiress in marriage, betrayed the trust 
committed to him by his country, and surrendered 
Nymphaeum to the Scythian king. Cited then 
to take his trial at Athens, he of course avoided 
to appear; and, in consequence, according to the 
practice of the Athenian courts, in his absence he 
was condemned to death. As a feudatory lord, 
under a Scythian prince, he was probably secure 
enough against Athenian vengeance: his return 
to his native country only was precluded. But 
when two daughters, born of his irregular mar¬ 
riage, approached womanhood, whether less sa¬ 
tisfied with the private manners of the people 
among whom he was established, or with the 
existing political circumstances about him, he sent 
them to Athens. Having acquired wealth in his 
distant lordship, he offered fortunes with them, 
of an amount esteemed inviting; perhaps hoping, 
through the connections he might so make, to 

procure 
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procure his own pardon from the people. AVe SEtvr. 

have seen some of the most illustrious Athenians _i'i_- 

marrying the daughters of Thracian princes, with 
no detriment to their progeny ; but possibly those 
princes might have received the freedom of the 
city, which would obviate legal objection. Only 
one of Gylon’s daughters obtained a man of emi¬ 
nence, Democharcs; and the match seems to have 
been considered as derogatory to him. The other 
look for her husband Demosthenes, a citizen of 
the Paianian ward, by trade a sword-cutler' 4 . 

The only child of the latter of these matches, 
born in the fourth year of the ninety-ninth Olym- a.i 
piad, and, from his father, named Demosthenes, 
was left an orphan of seven years old, with pro¬ 
perty which ranked him among the wealthy of 
Athens. Educated as became his fortune, and DpiiiomIi 
introduced into life advantageously, through his <l ‘' 
connection with Democliares, he was of course to 
take his share of the combined evils and honors, 
which the Athenian constitution made the lot of 

the 

" /Eschines, avoiding specific mention of Democharcs, 
speaks of Gy ion’s daughters thus : ‘ One married—let it be 
‘ anybody, that 1 may not say what may be unpleasant to 
‘ many: the other, Demosthenes the Picanian, in contempt 
1 of the laws of his country, took for his wife.' We owe the 
luunc of Democharcs to the son of this match, the celebrated 
orator, who seems to have been proud of the connection. 

(Demosth. de cor.) Demosthenes was no favorite character 
with Plutarch, who lias yet shown himself unwilling to allow, 
tho unable to deny, that the most renowned of Grecian orators 
was, as iEschinos calls him, a semibarbarian. The care with 
which Demosthenes himself has avoided the subject, where, 
in his reply to /Eschines, he has strained to represent his 
birth and connections in the most advantageous light, amounts 
to an admission, proving the story of Gylon and his daughters 
true beyond controversy. 


1 
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the wealthy. In earliest manhood he was ap¬ 
pointed to the expensive but honorable offices of 
choregus, or president of theatrical entertainments, 
and triefarc, or director of the equipment of a ship 
of war. To the burden of this office was annexed 
the honor of the command of the ship equipped. 
But while none of the wealthy were legally ex¬ 
cusable from the one, many would be very unfit for 
the other, which therefore was not so rigorously 
imposed; Demosthenes, tho apparently little of 
a seaman, acted, however, at one time, as a naval 
captain in the Athenian service. He contributed 
also to the treasury, as we find him boasting, by 
gift, called free, but no more to be avoided than 
the office of trierarc. Nothing however beyond 
common pressure seems to have been put upon 
him-; yet, through his disposition to luxury and 
ostentation, his fortune was quickly dissipated' 1 . 

Want 

15 Plutarch, in his preface to his life of Demosthenes, well 
observes that a village-life altogether cannot suit one whose 
purpose is to write general history, because sucli a purpose 
requires opportunity for extensive communication among 
books and among men, without which the work, whatever 
may be the writer’s talents, will be very defective. For- 
himself, he adds, it was his lot to pass the greater part of his 
life in a little town; preferring such residence, for his attach¬ 
ment to the place, and desirous, through his services, to 
obviate its otherwise threatened decay. Thus the sad in¬ 
accuracy of the general history, which his Lives of great men 
necessarily involved, may be in large part accounted for; and 
yet there are some things that we may still wonder at. Few 
anecdotes of private life remain, from all antiquity, so authen¬ 
ticated as those which have come out in the controversy 
between Demosthenes and Machines. If then Plutarch had 
any library at Chacroneia, it might be supposed the works of 
Demosthenes would have been found in it. Were they not 
there, or in any library in the place, it might be thought, 
when he was writing the life of Demosthenes, extracts the 
most necessary for his purpose might have been obtained from 

Athens, 
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Want thus drove him to apply his talents to sect. 
business; and, at the age of five-and-twenty, he • ni ' ■ 
began witli that employment which had raised ? ionad - 

° ^ Amin. 

Isocrates to fortune, consequence and fame, 
composing speeches for suitors in the courts of 
justice. 

jEschines, to balance the disadvantage of his Dcmonh. 
birth, possessed, with great mental abilities, a p'^a&c 
superior figure, a voice uncommonly melodious 
and powerful, a reputation for courage repeatedly & iJ - 

shown 

Atliens, if not from some nearer place. But, in bis life, of 
Demosthenes, he has utterly neglected the great orator’s 
account of himself, given in the most celebrated of his 
orations, that on the crown. Demosthenes there boasts of 
his education : ’Epot ph Totiw wcuft pit «rri, potrap 

iti ri vpoa-ixopTtx ftfaaxaXitac, teal ouot yj’U x. r. i. 

Demosth. de cor. p. 31 a. But Plutarch has not scrupled to 
say he was absolutely without liberal education :—rut ippOtSp 
xcti vpotmxSpTUi ikwBspy woti ft paBtiparup ivattfivrof faun 
•yinvOat. Vit. Demosth. p. 847- Again we find Demos¬ 
thenes proceeding to boast of the figure he made on coming 

of age, for which considerable wealth was necessary:_ 

E£iA 6 oit« ^i ix wcttfvi, T uxohtrjBa tovtoi; vparjup, ^opijyio, 

Tfuifnp^ibr, il&tpiptH, priftplttf piAoripoat pin Itix; pin 

fnpaa-iat uve\itrirBtti. Ibid. Yet Plutarch represents him, 
on coming of age, as absolutely penniless: ixirpa(at pip avti 
vaM.oror ifjiiBu pip»f t up ira.Tpuu>. It seems probable that 
Plutarch made notes from books as he had opportunity, in 
his residence at Rome and elsewhere ; whence, and from his 
small library at Chaeroneia, his occasional references to books 
for historical matters. In composing then his great work, 
in his little native city, when both his library and his notes 
failed him, he would recur to the uncertain store of his re¬ 
collection ; and when all these did not suffice to complete his 
picture to his mind, a striking effect being necessary in every 
one of his lives, he seems, judging from other remaining ac¬ 
counts, and some of the highest authority, to have been very 
little scrupulous of adding from his own invention. It 
follows, by no means, that his assistance is to be wholly 
rejected; but, as observed heretofore in the text, that bis 
word is not to be taken without considerable circumspection 
and caution. 

1 3 
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shown in his country’s cause, a private character 
without stain, and manners that made him gene¬ 
rally acceptable 1B . Demosthenes had nothing of 
all these.' A weak habit of body and an em¬ 
barrassed manner seemed to deny him, equally as 
Isocrates, the hope of becoming a speaker to win 
the attention of listening thousands, and he had 
the further great disadvantage of a defective 
utterance. With this, a sour, irritable temper 
was repelling to friendship ; and an extraordinary 
deficiency, not only of personal courage, but of 
all that constitutes dignity of soul, made respect 
difficult and esteem apparently impossible. Nor 
were these defects shown only among familiar 
acquaintance; they were exhibited in public, and 
made extensively notorious. In earliest youth he 
earned an opprobrious nickname by the effemi¬ 
nacy of his dress and manner. On emerging 
from minority, by the Athenian law, at five-and- 
twenty, he earned another opprobrious nickname 
by a prosecution of his guardians, which was con¬ 
sidered as a dishonourable attempt to extort money 
from them. Not long after, in the office of 
choregus, which carried high dignity, he took 
blows publicly in the theater from a petulant 

youth 


“ Demosthenes has ingeniously attempted to make even 
the advantageous person of his rival an object of ridicule, 
calling him ‘ that fine statue/ to» itSpana. Demosth. 
de cor. p. 370. His uncommon power and melody of voice 
he repeatedly mentions for the purpose of cautioning the 
hearers against their effect. Against liis manners, his mili¬ 
tary merit, or even his private character, he seems* not to 
have had an insinuation to oppose. The charge so often 
reciprocally made, by contending politicians among the 
Greeks, of corruption in public business, will come under 
notice hereafter. 
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youth of rank, named Mcidias; brought his action sect. 

for the assault, and compounded it, for, it was *_ v __ ■ 

said, thirty mines, about a hundred pounds. Mis 
cowardice in the held became afterward notorious. 

Even his admirers seem to have acknowleged that 
his temper was uncertain, his manners awkward; 
that lie was extravagant in expcnce, and greedy <lr 
of gain; an unpleasant companion, a faithless Ii?',",,, 1 ’''' 1 
friend, a contemptible soldier, and of notorious ‘iMuc Vil 4 ' ’ 
dishonesty, even in his profession of an advocate. 

Yet so transcendent were the faculties of his mind 
and the [lowers of his eloquence, that alter having, 
by great assiduity judiciously directed, overcome 
the defects of his utterance, he quickly made 
himself mighty among the multitude, terrible to 
his enemies, and necessary to his party. 

In all governments, free euough to give oppor¬ 
tunity for fortune to be made by speaking, the 
young adventurer finds the widest field for dis¬ 
playing talent and catching popular favor, and 
far least requiring care and circumspection and 
scruple, in opposing the existing administration ; 
unless where, in a democracy, the opposition 
wants to restrain popular tyranny, while the ad¬ 
ministration finds an interest in supporting it. 

But any administration must want occasionally to 
moderate the extravagancies of popular sovereinty; 
so that, in taking the side of opposition, the oppor¬ 
tunity for invective, the easiest and readiest artil¬ 
lery of the orator, will always be surest. Of the 
political outset of iEschincs, no information re¬ 
mains. He was already, when first noticed as a 
public character, eminent in that party of which 

i 4 Chares, 
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xxxvm ^ares, 'f not the principal director, was the most 
'—-v—' eminent person, the man who had most filled high 
situations, and who bore the most extensive in¬ 
fluence among the soverein Many. 

Demosthenes was yet but a candidate for that 
party-connection which might lead to power, when, 
B. C. 354. in the second year of the Phocian war. Chares and 
01. 106.3. jj| s p ar ti za ns, after peace made with the revolted 
allies, wanting a field for military adventure, de¬ 
sired to lead the republic into a war with Persia. 
Then, at the age of nine-and-twenty, he delivered 
onhUHijt a s P eec h) already noticed, in treating of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, the first that seems to 
have attracted public attention enough to induce 
its publication ; and he spoke in opposition. The 
orators of the war-party, who had spoken before 
him, had been endevouring, by strained panegyric 
of the heroic deeds of their forefathers against the 
Persians, to incite the Many to concurrence in 
Dfinosth. their purposes. Demosthens, in an opening of 
jly lr T**' sin 8 u * ar art > elegance, and conciseness, admitting 
the deeds of their forefathers to have been above 
all praise, turned their panegyric, and argument 
founded on it, most successfully into ridicule. 
He then proceeded to say, ‘ that he considered 
‘ the king’ (for, as usual among the Greeks, he 
called the king of Persia simply the king) 
‘ as the common enemy of Greece; but then he 

* wholly doubted any intention of the Persian 
‘ court to proceed to actual war. It would there- 
‘ fore,’ he contended, ‘ be rashness for Athens to 
‘ provoke hostility from so mighty a foe. As for 

* that union of the Greeks, proposed on the other 

‘ side. 
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‘ side, it was obviously not to be effected. Many sect. 

‘ Grecian states, it was well enough known, were .—^_> 

‘ much more disposed to trust the king of Persia 
‘ than oneanother. Nevertheless preparation Mas 
1 advisable, against hostility from Persia, and from 
‘ all others.’ The whole speech is temperate in 
style, clear and powerful in argument, and ap¬ 
parently was successful in effect, for the project 
of carrying war into Asia failed. 

Nevertheless the war-party, with unabated 
diligence looking around for opportunities, pro¬ 
ceeded to ingage the republic in projects of com- B.C. 353 
plex hostility; conquest in Thrace, conquest in 01 lw6 ' 4 
Macedonia through support to Methone, conquest 
in Thessaly with the arms of Phocis, and con¬ 
quest, or what would be equivalent to important 
conquests, in G reece itself, through the establish¬ 
ment of a commanding influence in Phocis. To 
avow these projects beforehand, to their soverein 
the Athenian people, would be to proclaim them 
to all the world, which would be to prepare their 
defeat; yet from their soverein the Athenian 
people they must obtain the means for carrying 
them into execution. Under this difficulty they 
ventured upon the bold attempt, formerly noticed, 
to persuade the people to surrender, for the pur¬ 
poses of war, some of those gratifications, which, 
under the sanction of severe laws, consumed al¬ 
most the whole of the public revenue. 

Demosthenes now again spoke in opposition. Demos tb. 
lie had, as his speech indicates, already made 

' r 7 J (TVVTOtSMOlj 

himself conspicuous, so as to be confident of p. iGp. 
popular attention, while he gave to invective 

against 
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chap, against Chares and his associates a stronger tone. 

-- 4 ,—- He objected to the proposed abolition of dis¬ 
tributions from the treasury; the purpose being, 
he said, to* raise a mercenary force for the generals 
of their party to command, more for their private 
interest than any public good. If war must be 
made, if troops were wanted, the citizens them¬ 
selves should serve, as in good times of old. 

‘ Were your armies composed of citizens, ’ he says, 

‘ } r our generals would not, as now, plunder allies 
without seeing enemies ; on the contrary, they 
‘ would do that by your enemies, which they do 
‘ now by your allies. But those, whom you now 
‘ support in the highest situations, are ceaselessly 
1 employed in canvassing for those situations; 

‘ slaves to the favor of the voter, sedulous to 
‘ procure advancement to the dignity of general, 

‘ and careless of every deed becoming a man.— 

‘ Thus, in our assemblies, an orator is commander 
‘ in chief, a general under him, and the wealthy 
‘ in array under both: you, the citizens, are 
‘ divided, some under one leader, some under 
‘ another ; and what you gain at last, by your 
‘ contention, is, that one leading man is honored 
‘ with a brazen statue; another acquires wealth 
‘ and consideration; one or two rule the republic; 

‘ and you look on with habitual indifference, 

* abandoning to them, to use for their own pur- 

* poses, what should make a whole people re- 
‘ spectable and happy.’ 

But, in thus opposing those who £ad risen as 
leaders of the democratical cause, and held 
their power by their credit as its supporters, 

Demosthenes 
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Demosthenes had no view to concur with Iso¬ 
crates and Phocion in imposing legal restraints 
upon popular despotism. lie alreddy saw his 
line. For the favorite of an individual sovcrein 
to have the greatest means of wealth and power, 
the power of the soverein himself must be un¬ 
limited ; and so for the favorite of a people to 
have the greatest weans, the despotism of the 
people must be complete. Alter therefore re¬ 
presenting the Athenian democracy such as everv 
democracy must be, if it settles into any order, 
the Many nominally, but one or two really ruling, 
he proceeds to recommend a jealous vindication 
of the most unbalanced dcmocratical tyranny. 

‘ The cause,’ he says, ‘ of the superior condition 
‘ of the republic, in former times, was, that then 
‘ the people w as despot and lord of all 17 : honor, 

‘ authority, good of every kind, all depended upon 
‘ the people.’ While he asserted this, the impos¬ 
sibility that the people could hold and exercise 
such power, the necessity that they must employ 
some favorite, who would be the real ruler, was 
no secret to him. 

For preventing the abolition of the distributions, 
the passions and prejudices of the Many would 
be ready assistants ; and so far the orator seems 
to have succeeded. But he was not equally suc¬ 
cessful in persuading the people to take forein 
service upon themselves, or in preventing new 
and cruel oppression, in the old course, with 
armies of forein mercenaries. It was in the same 

summer 


SECT. 
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chap, summer that Chares, with a mercenary force, 

XXXVIII. J 

—j destroyed the Sestians, and, providing means for 
Athenian citizens to take possession of the best 
lands of the Thracian Chersonese, earned favor 
with the Athenian people. 


SECTION IV. 

Project of the Laeedamonian Government for an extensive 
Arrangement of Interests in Greece: Constitution of the 
new Arcadian City of Megalopolis. Oration of Demos¬ 
thenes against the Project: War in Peloponnesus: Imper¬ 
fect Accommodation ; Continuation of the Sacred War 
between Phocis and Thebes. 

After the defeat of the ambitious purposes of 
the war-party at Athens by the victory of the 
l’agasajan bay, with the insuing expulsion of the 
tagus of Thessaly and subjection of his party in 
that country, the victorious king of Macedonia 
avoiding interference in the disputes of the re¬ 
publics, and not even pushing his advantages 
against Athens, Greece was left to its own dis¬ 
cord. A chance of amended lot seemed offered, 
in the very weakness to which the principal re¬ 
publics were reduced by the consequences of their 
ambition. The recent check to the means of 
the war-party in Athens was great. Thebes, 
beside the whole Epicnemidian Locris, and part 
of the Ozolian, had lost some considerable towns 
of Boeotia itself: but, what w>as perhaps more 
important still, her failing energy in war, and 
failing wisdom in politics, were become notorious, 
whence followed a rapid decay of the high esti¬ 
mation acquired under Epameinondas, so that she 


was 
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was verging fast toward her old condition of a 
subordinate power. Lacedaemon, risen somewhat 
from the brink of ruin, but not yet in circum¬ 
stances to entertain extensive views of ambition, 
looked nevertheless unceasingly to the recovery 
of Messenia, for which the situation of Greece 
seemed to offer now some improved hope. 

It was too ordinary, as we have seen, among 
the Grecian republics, and most among the most 
democraticai, to avoid a liberal communion of 
interest with other Grecian states, and, in pro¬ 
secuting purposes of ambition each for itself, to 
deny all share in advantages to all others. 13 ut, 
under the admonition which Lacedaemon had 



derived from sufferings, the king, Archidamus, 
being the principal mover, a plan was put forward 
not unworthy of his character for wisdom, mo¬ 
deration, and liberality. The recovery of the 
dominion of Messenia for Lacedatmon, was of 
course the first object; but benefit was proposed 
to other commonwealths, as widely and equitably, 
perhaps, as the divided state of Greece, where 
some one generally must lose what another gained, 
would easily admit. Restitution was the prin¬ 
ciple : Athens was to regain her frontier town Dcm«sih. 
and territory of Oropus, now under the dominion i 

of Thebes. The unfortunate people of the Baeo- & ao6 
tian towns, desolated by the Thebans, Orchome- 
nus, Thespia; and Platsea, were to be restored : 
Tricranum, unjustly withheld by the Argians, was 
to be recovered for the Phliasians: a part of 
Triphylia, apparently that conquered bv the 
Arcadians, was to return under the dominion of 

the 
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XXXVIII' 

-— 4 —' the phrase of Demosthenes, ‘ were to have again 
‘ their own proper territories.’ f he import of 
this cautious expression would be hardly now to 
be gathered, but for the account remaining from 
If’thi! Hia -^ eno phon, of the founding of the new Arcadian 
city of Megalopolis. From the tenor of the ora¬ 
tion of Demosthenes, compared with that account, 
and with the narrative of Diodorus, it becomes 
evident that, the Arcadians to be restored were 
those unfortunate men, who had been forced, by 
democratical tyranny, from residence on their 
estates, and, with the destruction of their houses 
and villages, compelled to live, under the jealous 
eye of democratical rulers, in Megalopolis, as the 
capital of Arcadia. 

For success in this extensive arrangement, which 
could not be carried into effect but by force or terror 
of arms, the concurrence of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment was especially necessary ; and it seems pro¬ 
bable that concert was early held on it with that 
party in Athens, which desired that arms should 
be used only to procure justice to the injured, re¬ 
pression for the turbulent, and repose for Greece. 
There remains from Isocrates a political pamflet, 
in the form of a speech of the king of Lacedaemon, 
Archidamus, which had been published with the 
evident purpose of preparing the Greeks generally 
for the measure, but especially the Atheuian 
people. The state of the Athenian government, 
and Athenian parties, required cautious expression 
about popular interests, and very delicate treat¬ 
ment of popular prejudices. Hence apparently 

Isocrates 
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Isocrates has referred so much to old and even set r 
fabulous times, venturing little on the actual state . 
of things. He has however enough indicated * V 8 ° < £ 1 | 
that he, and those who concurred op political 
subjects with him, reckoned the revival of the 
Messenian state, such as it was under Theban 
patronage, no way benelicial to Athens, no wat¬ 
tending to the general independency of Greece, 
no way an act of justice even to the persons put 
in possession of the country, unless perhaps to a 
very small proportion of them, hut rciilly a transfer 
only of the sovereinty of the country from the 
Lacedaemonians to the Thebans, whose purpose 
was to subdue Lacedaunon, Athens, and all 
Greece 18 . Hopeless as was, what all true patriots 
would most desire, a political union of the whole 
Greek nation, they considered the proposed ar¬ 
rangement as the most extensively beneficial for 
the present, and afl'ording the best hope of oppor¬ 
tunity for an improved state of things in future, 
that, with the consideration, necessary for them, 
of the particular interest of the Athenian com- 
monwealth, could, in existing circumstances, be 
reasonably attempted ; an arrangement by which 
the numerous little states, anxious for inde¬ 
pendency, and unable severally to maintain it, 
might best avoid the tyranny of one republic, 
which they had learned from experience, of all 

things, 


18 This transfer of the dominion of Messenia from Lace¬ 
daemon to Thebes, and the purpose of the Thebans, have been 
noticed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who, tho more an 
elegant scholar than a deep politician, saw farther than 
most other writers, under the lloman empire, into the real 
character of the republican times of Greece. Dion. Hal. de 
Isocr, 
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chap, things, to dread and subjection under a monarch, 

.'' of which alarm was now industriously circulated. 
Thebes being depressed, Athens would remain 
the unrivalled head of the democratical cause. 
Laced mmon would be raised, no more than might 
be necessary to hold the lead of the aristocratical. 
Northward of the isthmus democracy, within 
Peloponnesus aristocracy would preponderate; 
and, between the two, more than at any former 
time, would be established the balance, which 
had always been found the best protection for the 
smaller republics, and altogether most beneficial 
for the nation. 

But the party of Chares, having, as the extant 
orations of Demosthenes show, and even not ob¬ 
scurely avow, the same view to the sovereinty of 
Greece for themselves, in the name of the Athenian 
people, as the Theban leaders in the name of the 
Theban people, would, for no general advantage 
of Greece, or even separate advantage of Athens, 
allow an increase of power to Lacedaemon, which 
might be efficacious to obstruct that view. On 
the contrary, seeing, in the circumstances of the 
moment, opportunity for promoting their great 
purpose, by contesting with Thebes the lead of the 
democratical interest in Peloponnesus, they re¬ 
solved to use it, at whatever risk of offenfce to 
Lacedaemon: whose alliance, should they succeed, 
they might perhaps despise. 

In opposing the project of Lacedeemon, what 
they selected, as a principal matter to contest, in 
the assembly of the people, was the change pro¬ 
posed at Megalopolis. The founding of the new 

city, 
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city Imd been a measure ingeniously conceived, 
and ably executed, it is said by Epameinondas, 
for a lasting curb upon Lacedasmon, and it had 
proved singularly efficacious for securing the new 
state of Messenia against the superiority of the 
Lacediemonian arms. The site was chosen lor 
the command it held of the principal puss from 
Arcadia into Laconia. The population was com¬ 
pounded with a view to make it always hostile to 
Lacedaemon, and necessarily dependent on Thebes. 
The greater part of the Arcadian landowners, 
compelled to migrate thither, were warmly at¬ 
tached to aristocralical government and to the 
Lacedaemonian connection. The democratical 
party, under whose rule they were placed in 
Megalopolis, adverse of course to Lacedsemon, 
wanted the support of some powerful state the 
more, as their aristocratical fellow citizens w ere 
always reddy to join their enemies. Argos was 
of their confederacy; but Argos could not always 
protect itself, and of course could not bedepended 
upon alone for protecting them. Thus Megalopolis 
was as an outpost for Thebes against Laconia, 
whence, if Messenia were attacked, inroad upon 
the Lacedtcmonian lands was ready. JJut were 
the aristocratical landholders allowed to return to 
their villages, and live, under their former con¬ 
stitution, with arms in their' hands, independent 
of the government of Megalopolis, they would be 
a check upon the democratical population there, 
to prevent inroad into Laconia, as Megalopolis 
itself was upon Lacedaemon, to prevent the em¬ 
ployment of its force in Messenia. This therefore 

VOL. VIII. 
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chap, was what the Lacedaemonians desired: and it was 

XXXVIII. 

'—y —j so just in itself, and so little obviously interfering 
with any just interest of Athens, that when pro¬ 
posed in the Athenian assembly, as the desire 
equally of Lacedaemon, now so long the necessary 
and beneficial ally of Athens, and of the Arcadian 
landowners themselves, accompanied with the offer 
of the strength of Lacedaemon to assist Athens in 
recovering Oropus from the Thebans, it might 
seem difficult to find arguments likely to be popular 
in support of the denial of it. 

The purpose of Lacedaemon however no sooner 
became known, than the democratical Mcgalo- 
politans carried their complaints to every state in 
Greece, where they could hope to interest a 
party; and tho virtually at war w ith Athens, 
since Athens had quitted the Theban alliance for 
the Lacedamonian, they did not scruple, as ap¬ 
parently they did not fail of incouragement, to 
solicit the favor of the Athenian people to their 
cause. Ministers being sent from Lacedamon 
to negotiate the proposed arrangement with the 
Athenian government, ministers also attended from 
Megalopolis; and both were equally allowed to 
address the assembly of the people, which was to 
decide on the measure. 

The superior talents of Demosthenes for public 
, speaking had now raised him to importance, and 
he appears to have been alreddy ingaged in the 
party of Chares. Having always professed zeal 
for the most unlimited democracy, he was secure 
against any charge of inconsistency in taking, 
with that party, the patronage of the democratical 

Megalopolitans. 
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Megalopolitans. His speech on the occasion, sect. 

which has fortunately been preserved, is among ■_ I V ‘ ■ 

the most striking examples, not of his* fire, which 
he always knew how and when to suppress, but 
of his art, which the occasion especially required, 
and in which perhaps he not less excelled. What 
however principally gives it importance for history, 
is the politics it unfolds. The existing alliance of 
Athens with Lacedaemon, and war with Thebes, 
made the business of the advocate for Megalopolis, 
the ally of Thebes, difficult and delicate before 
the Athenian people. His resource was in the 
popular disposition to that narrow and dishonest 
patriotism, which would scruple nothing to pro¬ 
mote the interest of the Athenian people, at the 
expence of all the rest of Greece and the world. 

That profligate principle, which the party of 
Chares appears always to have asserted, De¬ 
mosthenes is found directly avowing, among his 
published works, first in the oration for the 
Megalopolitans. There he urges, that the interest 
of the Athenian people required the depression 
of their allies the Lacedaemonians, not less than 
that of their enemies the Thebans. The interest 
of the democratical Megalopolitans then he most 
artfully put forward by affecting contempt for 
them, and representing them as worthy any regard 
of the Athenian people, only as,- through any favor 
to them, the interest of the Athenian people 
might be promoted. The result of the contest is 
not reported; but it remains among antient 
writers to be gathered, that, tho the Athenian 
people were not prevailed upon directly and 
K 2 openly 
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cm a /’. openly to oppose their allies the Lacedaemonians, 

.— v —' yet the associates of Isocrates could procure no 
concurrence in the arrangement proposed by 
Lacedaemon. 

Failing thus at Athens, the Lacedaemonians 
resolved nevertheless to use the opportunities, 
otherwise favoring, for prosecuting their purpose. 
Their hope seems to have been founded, on one 
side, on the weakness which Thebes had shown 
in the sacred war, and the decay of Theban 
influence over the extensive confederacy which 
Epameinondas had led: on the other it rested 
much on the abhorrence, in which the Arcadian 
landowners held their democratical government, 
and the Theban patronage which supported it, 
and on their desire of the restoration of that 
Lacedmmonian patronage, under which they and 
their forefathers had been accustomed to hold 
their estates in better freedom and more security, 
and which they considered as an inherited right 
B.C.352. and privilege. To give incouragement and op- 
dSocu. i6 . portunity then for these men to declare them- 
c 39- selves, a Lacedaemonian army marched into the 
Megalopolitan territory. 

This measure ex cited an interest through Greece, 
such as to produce a kind of transfer of the sacred 
war into Peloponnesus. The states of the Theban 
confederacy seem to have considered the support 
of the democratical cause in Peloponnesus as 
more their interest than the oppression of Phocis; 
and those who would not hearken to the call of 
.the Amphictyons, when they suspected the result 
might be to place the Delphian treasury at the 

mercy 
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mercy of Thebes, would inarch, at the cry of the 
democratical Megalopolitans, to defend them 
against the Lacedemonians and aristocracy. The 
Theban general, Cephision, for here again (what 
has never yet occurried in the war with Phocis) 
a Theban general is designated by his name, Ce¬ 
phision led four thousand foot with five hundred 
horse into Peloponnesus; the whole force of 
Sicyon, of Messenia, and of the democratical 
Arcadians, presently arranged themselves under 
his orders, and the Argiaus were preparing to 
join him. 

Soon after the death of Phayllus, or perhaps 
before it, the policy of the war-party in Athens 
towards Phocis was changed : the connection with 
the autocrator-general and the executive govern¬ 
ment of Phocis slackened, arid some democratical 
party-leaders wereineouraged in opposition to them. 
Hence to cultivate again the Lacedtemonian con¬ 
nection became highly important for the Phocian 
government, and on this the Lacedasmoniau govern¬ 
ment seems to have had some reliance, in taking 
its measures against Megalopolis. U nder these 
circumstances, when the Theban army moved 
into Peloponnesus, the Phocians did not take any 
advantage of it for measures directly against Thebes, 
but sent three thousand foot, with a hundred and 
fifty horse, to join the Lacedamionians. 

The utmost force however, that Archidamus 
could collect, was so inferior to the united num¬ 
bers of the Thebans and their Peloponnesian 
allies, that the aspect of things was threatening 
for Lacedaemon. But the Argians were yet only 
k 3 moving 
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xxxvin mov * n § *° j 0 ^ Aeir confederates, and had not 
.—* passed the bounds of their own territory, when 
Arehidamus, by an unexpected movement, with 
the Lacedaemonian forces only, attacked and 
dispersed them. The town of Omeas presently 
after yielded to his arms; and, by that acquisition, 
at the same time he gave increased security to 
Laconia, and provided new means for checking 
the exertions of Argos. Proceeding then to join 
the Phocian army, their united force amounted 
still scarcely to half the numbers alreddy under 
the Theban general’s orders. 

Nevertheless, aware of the difference since the 
ability of Epameinondas no longer directed the 
Theban arms, Arehidamus did not fear to meet 
the ill-compounded mass.’ A battle insued, which 
was of doubtful issue, and both sides claimed the 
victory. But many of the Peloponnesian allies 
of Thebes, to injoy the fruit of their claim, went 
directly home; a kind of desertion which, as we 
ci'. *7.5.3. have formerly seen, even the influence of Epamei- 

of this Hut. , , , . * 

nondas could not always prevent. Arehidamus 
meanwhile, being fortunately able to keep his army 
together, gained essential advantage by taking the 
Arcadian town of Elissus. 

The Theban leaders, however, after their 
Peloponnesian confederates had indulged them¬ 
selves with a short visit to their families, found 
means to collect their strength again, with added 
numbers; and, Cephision still commanding, they 
defeated the Lacedasmonian forces commanded 
by Anaxander, and made the general prisoner. 
They were superior also in two following actions, 

but 
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but apparently little important; for the Laced se- sect. 
monians afterward gained a complete victory. ■ . 

What then led to negotiation we are not in- Diod. 1,16 
formed, nor why the Lacedaemonians, after their c ' 39 
success, consented to the terms on which a partial 
peace was concluded. There arc some grounds 
for conjecture only that the king of Macedonia, 
solicited by the Thebans and Peloponnesians for 
assistance, interfered as mediator. Peace was 
made between the Laccda;monians and Megalo- 
politans, leaving things nearly as they stood before 
the war, and the Theban forces withdrew from 
Peloponnesus. 

The unfortunate country, the seat of the Sacred It. ('.*44. 
war, thus had but a short respite. Whether in 01 l07 ' K 
the autumn of the same year, or in the following 
spring, Phalfccus invaded JBceotia ; incouraged ui.ni. 
apparently by a party in Chseroneia, and made u ’" P 
his way into that town, but was driven out again. 

The Thebans then collecting their forces, revenged 
themselves by invading Phocis; and finding no 
effectual opposition, they carried off much booty. 

But both parties were now so exhausted, that 
neither could prosecute offensive war, longer than c. 40 
plunder would afford means and incouragement. 

Incursion for plunder and waste was occasionally 
repeated on both ; and, with this destructive kind 
of warfare, the hostile spirit remained, as when 
the war began. 

Thus, tho Athens had no share in the business 
of arms, all the advantage of this new Pelopon¬ 
nesian war was for the Athenian war-party, anil 
for them it was complete. The result of the 
k 4 complex 
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complex contest was precisely what Demosthenes 
stated, in his speech for the Megalopolitans, as 
what the Athenians should most desire: Lace¬ 
daemon was confined to a state of depression, 
Thebes, nearly exhausted, and Greece more than 
ever divided ’ 9 . 


19 The Frencli translator of the orators, Auger, has given 
a very different account of the result of the oration of De¬ 
mosthenes for the Megalopolitans. ‘ Ce discours,’ he says, 
‘ prononce dans la quatrieme annee de lacvi Olympiade, lit 
‘ sur les Atheniens l’imprcssion qu'il devoit faire: ils en- 
‘ voyerent it Megalopolis une arm fie, sous la conduite d’un de 
‘ leurs gfinfiraux, qui remit les choses dans leur premier fitat, 
1 et rappella les families qui avoient commence ii retoumer 
‘ dans leurs anciennes patries.’ Where he found authority for 
this he has not said; nor can I guess what may have led him 
to the imagination, unless some imperfect recollection of llie 
account given by Diodorus of interference in the affairs of 
Megalopolis twelve years before, by an error apparently of 
the transcriber, attributed to the Athenians instead of the 
Thebans. But Auger’s reputation as an editor and translator 
may require that, on some convenient occasion, further notice 
be taken of his boldness in assertion on historical subjects, and 
extreme negligence of investigation. 

Meanwhile I know not that anywhere, more conveniently 
than here, notice can be taken of a matter hardly to be passed 
wholly without observation. Modern writers of ancient history 
have mostly followed some of the later antients in reporting 
an expedition of Philip into Peloponnesus. Among the co¬ 
temporary orators no mention is found of it, nor in the annals 
of Diodorus. The modern learned, who have most studied 
the matter, have differed much in conjecune, having only 
conjecture, concerning the time when it happened; some 
placing it before, others after the war of which we have been 
treating. It seems to me difficult to assign for it any time 
in which it might not be shown from the cotemporary orators 
that it could not be; and it is therefore principally for the 
support it may appear to derive from so early and so very 
respectable a historian as Polybius, that I think it worthy of 
any discussion. With regard to Polybius then it is to be 
ooserved that he docs not, in his own person, at all mention 
the matter, that he introduces two contending orators, an 
Acaruaniun and an Aitolian, speaking of it." The expressions 
which he puts into the mouths of these orators may imply, 
and probably will at first impress the reader with the idea, 

that 
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SECTION V. 

Sedition at Rhodes: Speech of Demosthenes for the Rhodians. 
Troubles of Euboea: PAocion Commander of the Athenian 
Forces in F.ubeca : Battle of Tamynte. Embassy from 
Thebes to the Court of Persia. Treat its of Subsidy between 
the Persian Court and the Grecia/i Republics. 

While the democratical cause, fostered by the 
two hostile governments of Thebes and Athens, 
was thus gaining ground in Greece, the embers 
of its lire, nearly smothered by the event of the 

confederate 

that Philip, in person made war in Peloponnesus ; but they 
do not necessarily imply it. With ourselves the phrase is 
familiar, that Lewis XIV. made war in Spain, and 1,0wis XV. 
made war in America ; not meaning to say that those princes 
were ever in those countries. On the other side then it is to 
be observed that, from Demosthenes, we have repeated notice 
of Philip’s speculating in Peloponnesus. In the oration on 
the crown his first speculation there is noticed; on srpuroe 
igioo; elf rie^oirorniffo» vrapeSvero. p. 252. In the second Phi¬ 
lippic we are told, that he required the Lacedaemonians to 
resign their claim to the dominions of Messenia, and threatened 
that otherwise a great force should march against them, p. 69. 
In the the third Philippic his speculations in Peloponnesus are 
again mentioned, p. 115. In the oration on the latter, de¬ 
livered after every assigned and imaginable time of the 
expedition, embassies from the Peloponnesians to Philip are 
mentioned, and alliances with him but no war made by him. 
Finally then, in the oration on the crown again, delivered 
several years after Philip’s death, the zeal with which many 
Peloponnesian states sought his alliance, and the civil war 
between the Macedonian and Anti-Macedonian parties in 
Eleia, are mentioned, but no war made by Philip. This 
seems to me conclusive against liis having ever interfered 
either in person, or by any Macedonian force, in any war 
in Peloponnesus. But we find Aeschines mentioning that the 
Megalopolitans, and other Peloponnesians, hostile to Lace¬ 
daemon, took offence at Athens for her connection with 
Lacedaunon ; tho the connection of Athens with Lacedamion 
was never very friendly. The same Peloponnesian states 
were those so zealous in the Macedonian connection; and tho 

we 
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chap, confederate war, broke out afresh on the eastern 

xxxviil s j(j e 0 f the iEgean. In Rhodes, renowned for 
the liberality of its aristocracy, and the prosperity 
of its people under a mixed constitution, the con¬ 
tention of adverse factions became violent. A 
common evil of civil contest insued; forein aid 
was sought by the weaker, and, in turn, by each 
party. Alliance had been anticnt, and probably 
of mutual benefit, between the Rhodians, under 
their aristocratical government, and the people of 
the neighboring continent of Caria, whose consti¬ 
tution was monarchal; being a kind of feudal 
principality under the Persian empire, whence the 
soverein, or first magistrate, was called sometimes 
king or prince, sometimes satrap. In that prin¬ 
cipality, Artemisia had recently succeeded to the 

authority 

we find no mention of Macedonia from Diodorus, in his ac¬ 
count of the war under the Theban Cephision in Peloponnesus, 
yet, if Philip did at all interfere, it would be against Lace¬ 
daemon ; nor does it seem improbable but that somo threats, 
such as Demosthenes has mentioned, without noticing the 
precise occasion, may have assisted to produce the final 
accommodation, on terms perhaps better so accounted for 
than under any other consideration. Possibly then such may 
have been the grounds, on which the orators mentioned by 
Polybius, and Polybius himself, m; y have considered the 
king of Macedonia as principally contributing to the effects 
which the war produced. 

Pausanias mentions a military station which he saw near 
Mantineia, called Philip’s camp. The ignorance of the 
country people, in his age, would be likely enough to attribute 
this to the more celebrated Philip, tho it were really, as it is 
likely to have been, the work of the later king of Macedonia 
of that name, who did command armies in Peloponnesus. As 
for such writers as Frontinus, whose books are but bundles of 
stories, when they have found a good one they must find 
good names for the principal personages; and all will not be 
so honest as A'lian, whom we find sometimes confessing that 
he cannot decide to which of two or three great men a 
remarkable deed or a pithy saying should be attributed. 
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authority of her deceased husband Mausolus. The 
aristocratical Rhodians, unable to withstand the 
democratical party, and fearing, from its sove- 
reinty, worse oppression than from any forein 
power, applied to that princess; and, to prevent 
the evil they most dreaded, received a Carian 
garrison into their citadel. Their superiority being, 
by this dangerous expedient, insured, what had 
been their fear became that of their adversaries, 
the chief of whom lied*" 

In the war of the allies against Athens, in which 
we have seen Rhodes taking a principal share, 
the Rhodian Many had been forward and zealous; 
all parties concurring in aversion to the dominion 
of the Athenian people, of which experience was 
then recent. Whether incouragement from Athens 
had promoted the sedition, which at length pro¬ 
duced the flight of the democratical chiefs, does 
not appear, but there was a disposition reddy, in 
the war-party, to forgive their former offences, 

for 
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10 Such are the plain and probable facts to be gathered 
from Demosthenes, But some embellishing circumstances 
of apparently the same story, have been given by the great 
teacher of antient architecture, Vitruvius. The democratical 
leaders, he says, having obtained complete possession of the 
government of Rhodes, sent a fleet to Halicarnassus, the 
capital of Caria, with the purpose of extending the demo¬ 
cratical interest, by exciting revolt against Artemisia. The 
princess, apprized of the purpose, captured the whole, and 
putting her own seamen into the ships, sent them imme¬ 
diately back. The Rhodians, receiving their returning fleet 
without suspicion, were overpowered, and the Carians became 
masters of the city. 

Possibly there may have been circumstances to afford some 
foundation for this report. Such a stratagem, however, pro¬ 
ducing consequences so important, would hardly have escaped 
all notice from the cotemporary orator, whose account they 
yet in no respect contradict. According to both authors, the 
democratical party, at first superior, were afterward, with 
f’arian assistance to then opponents, overpowered. 
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chap, for the sake of advantage to be derived from their 
future services. Not probably without some as¬ 
surance of the existence of such a disposition, 
they addressed supplication to the Athenian 
people, for assistance against their aristocratical 
fellowcitjzens, who now held Rhodes. Demos¬ 
thenes undertook to be their advocate, and his 
speech on the occasion remains to us ; interesting 
especially for its farther display of the great orator’s 
political principles. 

The business was of considerable nicety ; for 
prejudice was strong in the minds of the Athenian 
Many against the Rhodians, whom they had been 
taught, by those who now desired favor for them, 
to consider as rebellious subjects; and to reckon 
the democratical party, under those circumstances, 
as more especially objects of indignation. Fearing 
directly to meet this prejudice, the orator’s art to 
obviate its opposition to his purpose is remarkable. 
‘ It was not the cause of the Rhodians he was 
‘ pleading,’ he said, * but the common cause of 
‘ democracy. Such was the universal connection 
‘ of the democratical cause, so reddily, if variance 
‘ arose between democratical governments, they 
* fell into concord again, that it would be better 
‘ for Athens to be at war with all the states of 
‘ Greece together, if all were under democratical 
‘ government, than to have peace and alliance 
‘ with all under oligarchy; for no peace could 
‘ be sincere between men who desire to rule 
‘ others, and men anxious for universal equality.’ 
Those among his audience who reflected at all, 
would wonder why the stone-quarries of Syra¬ 
cuse formerly had been the graves of so many 

Athenians, 
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Athenians, why the hatred was so rancorous now sect. 

between Athens and Thebes, and how the de- ,_^_, 

mocracy of Rhodes itself became so hostile in the 
confederate war. Such explanation the orator 
prudently avoided, and proceeding to catch at 
the passions of his audience, he mentioned it as a 
lamentable state of things that, ‘not the Rhodians Dcmor.h. 

‘ only, but the Chians, Lesbians, in short almost 
‘ all mankind, were living under a form of go- 
‘ vernment different from the Athenian. The 
‘ danger insuing to the Athenian democracy was 
‘ alarming, and those who establish any other 
‘ form of government ought to be esteemed the 
‘ common enemies of freedom 11 .’ The Athenians 
therefore, he contended, ought to lay aside all 
other considerations, and esteem it sufficient cause 
for assisting the suppliants, that they were the 
democratical party. 

But he was aware that notorious and celebrated 
facts, which had been repeatedly urged by more 
liberal politicians, against the intolerance of the 
high democratical party, would he recollected as 
strongly contradicting this branch of his argument, 

In the extreme distress of Athens, at the conclu¬ 
sion of the Peloponnesian war, when completely 
at the mercy of her enemies, and afterward, in 
the weakness of her first convalesccncy, when the 
republic was restored by Thrasybulus, the gene¬ 
rosity of some aristocratical governments had 
saved and supported her, when the rancor of 
democratical enemies would have doomed her to 

utter 

.'■ il The orator’s phrase is, ‘ those who establish oligarchy 
but the tenor of his discourse shows that lie uses that term to 
imply all governments other than democracy. 
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ciiap. utter destruction. To obviate this he relates a 

—.—/ story of democratical generosity. ‘ I would not 

‘ have you,’ he says, * holding, as you do, the 
‘ reputation of universal protectors of the un- 
‘ fortunate, appear inferior to the Argians. When 
‘ the Lacedaemonians, after the Peloponnesian 
‘ war, were lords of Greece, they sent a requi- 
‘ sition, it is said, to Argos, for some Athenians, 

1 who had taken refuge there, to be surrendered. 

‘ But the Argians, far from yielding to a power so 
‘ formidable, so persevered in friendship to you, 

‘ that they ordered the Lacedajmonian ministers 
1 to leave the city before the sun should set.’ 

Hence the orator proceeds to an avowal of 
political principles that will deserve notice. To 
subdue others, to grasp at dominion on all sides, 
in terms more or less direct, he is found fre¬ 
quently urging to the Athenian people as their 
proper policy; but he constantly denies equal 
right to other people. Chalcedon, on the Bosporus, 
subjected, in common with other Asian Greek 
cities, to the first empire of Athens, had passed, 
after the battle of Aigospotami, under that of 
Lacedasmon, and, after the seafight of Cnidus, 
had yielded to Persia. The Byzantines had now 
conquered it from the Persians. This, it might 
seem, should be esteemed creditable and praise¬ 
worthy, among those who reckoned the Persians, 
as we have seen Demosthenes declaring he reckoned 
them, common enemies of Greece. But now, 
on the contrary, he considers the conquest of 
Chalcedon by the Byzantines, as a crime, a rob¬ 
bery; not against the Persians, from whom they 
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took it, not against tho Chalcedonians llicm selves, sect. 

w J y m 

Greeks whom they held in subjection, but against '——' 
the Athenians; as if Athenians, and Athenians 
alone, had a right to hold all others in subjection. 

It appears to have been contended, on the other 
side, that Athens had now long held peace and 
friendly intercourse with Rhodes, under treaty 
with its aristocratical government, and that to 
support rebellion against that government would 
be unjust, and contrary to the oaths which sanc¬ 
tioned the treaty. In answer to this \vc have 
some more remarkable political principles. ‘ I 
4 reckon,’ says Demosthenes, 4 it would be just to p. '»«• 

‘ restore the democratieal government in Rhodes: 

4 but, even, were it not just, still, observing what 
4 other states do, I should think it advisable for its 
4 expediency. If all indeed w ould be just, then it 
4 would be shameful for the Athenians to be othcr- 
4 wise. But when all others are providing them- 
4 selves with means to injure, for us alone to abide 
4 by justice, and scruple to use advantages offered, 

‘ I consider not as uprightness but weakness; and 
4 in fact I see all states regulating their rights by 
4 their power 11 .’ He proceeds then to confirm 

tills 


“ Very much, in such arguments, depending upon the 
force of particular words, 1 will give the original passage at 
large, that the learned reader may judge for himself, without 
the trouble of turning to another book, whether 1 have rendered 
it to his mind. ’E yu Jixaiev tltou nop. xendyut rou'PoJii it 
ivptut. Ov firm aXXa xal »! /*ll Jtxano* ?*, oral i!; « wonumt 
oJtoi (Byzantines and others) (Ixtyu, Ttpooixut cuopai vetpatri- 
cai mxyiu. An* t» ; “Ori rdtrut pitt, u iti ft? aSxmhoi, to 
Sixettot voiiit opprjxoTujv, ai?xpot, i p«{ j ftfnvt pa 16 /Aii*. Ava>~ 
tui it Tut aX?iut Strut uimtTi ivtimrreu iraparxiva^o/itivt, 
poWf apaif la iixet tec rpurittiaBai, paJf»{ diriAXftGutOfitrtPt, 
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chap, this curious argument by a remark, showing the 

_j miserably precarious state of the boasted liberties 

of the Greek nation. ‘ Political rights, among 
* the Grecian states,’ he says, ‘are decided for 
‘ the smaller by the will of the more powerful.’ 
An analogous justice seems to have pervaded the 
democracies. If persuasion failed, an orator, 
sufficiently powerful in popularity, would resort 
to threats and violence; nor did those indowed 
with the greatest powers of persuasion scruple to 
use a resource, which their policy apparently, not 
less than their liberality and every consideration 
of public good, should have reprobated. But 
Demosthenes concludes this oration for the 
Rhodians in the way of the ordinary popular 
railers, endevoring to intimidate those who differed 
from him, by imputing all opposition to a spirit 
of disaffection to the government, and purposed 
treason. What decree followed we are not in¬ 
formed, but no measures, or none effectual, were 
taken to support the Rhodian petitioners 15 ; per¬ 
haps 

*v iixcinolrnt, aXXa atutfytar iyovpai. ‘Of u yap areanai vpo< 
tif rapovaat ivtapit xai rut 3 ix aiut ' Demosth. 

pro Rhod. p. 198, 199. The French translator Auger, tho 
generally a warm admirer of Demosthenes’s democratical 
politics, exclaims, in a note on this passage, ‘ Voila done 

‘ les principes d’equite de la politique!-Comme si la justice 

‘ n’6toit pas toujoure la justice quand tous les hommes negli- 
‘ geroient la pratique! ’ 

Auger, at the conclusion of his summary of the oration 
for the Rhodians, ineptly enough observes, ‘ II y a toute appa- 
‘ renee qu’Artemise etant morte cette mfane annee, les 
‘ Rhodiens furent remis en libertc.’ There is no appearance 
whatever that the democracy could be restored in Rhodes 
without the interference of Athens; and democracy restored 
by Athenian interference would have brought the Rhodian 
people again under subjection to Athens: they must have 

swora 
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haps because the attention of the Athenian 
government was, as we shall see, forcibly called 
another tvay. 

Among the complicated circumstances of 
Greece, in this eventful period, some occurrences 
of no small importance remain indicated by the 
orators, of which not the smallest mention is 
made by our only historical guide ; the failure of 
whose assistance for arrangement and dates, not¬ 
withstanding his frequent inaccuracy, is here felt 
as a loss. Nearly however to the time we are 
ingaged with must be attributed some transac¬ 
tions in Eubcea, which may have assisted to pre¬ 
vent any effectual interference of the Athenian 
government in the affairs of Rhodes. 

By the expulsion of Timotheus from Athens, 
the connection established by him, between the 
Athenian administration and the Eubcean towns, 
would of course be shaken: the confidence which 
the Eubceans had in his probity, liberality, and 
wisdom, would not be readily transferred to his 
oppressors, and those would not be disposed 
particularly to respect his arrangements. Never¬ 
theless we have no information of oppression 
exercised against the Eubceans; on the contrary, 
the event of the confederate war seems to have 
been taken as a lesson, by Chares and his asso¬ 
ciates, 

sworn, as Demosthenes shows in this very oration, to have 
the same friends and enemies as the Athenian people; they 
must have marched and sailed and paid tribute at the pleasure 
of the Athenian people or the Athenian tribute-gathering 
admiral, and thus they would have been ‘ remis en liberty.’ 
Tllere is no appearance that anything of this happened. 
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chap, dates, for their conduct toward a subject country 
xxtVm 0 * 

. j so nearly under the eye of every citizen, the 

importance of which was so highly rated by all: 
they did riot here, as generally in more distant 
dependencies, establish democracy by violence: 
jEsch. de. every town seems to have retained its constitution, 
*«r. P . 494. ^ u n d er the compact with Timotheus; and among 
proofs of ease and security in the iland may per¬ 
haps be reckoned that Timotheus chose it for his 
exile. Probably he had ended a life neither short 
nor inglorious, when the Eubcean cities come 
presented to our view, by the orators, in circum¬ 
stances that appear extraordinary. They were 
under the rule each of a chief, who bore the title 
of tyrant ; if not regularly and as a legal descrip¬ 
tion, yet commonly, and as an accepted desig¬ 
nation. Thus Charigenes was tyrant of Oreus, 
Mnesarchus of Chalcis, and Plutarchus had suc¬ 
ceeded Themison in the tyranny of Eretria 1+ . 
But neither do we learn that these tyrants excited 
complaint among the people under them ; on the 
contrary, they appear to have been the most 
popular men of their respective cities. Their 
eminence among their fellowcitizens for property 
and popularity, seems to have recommended them 
to the Athenian government; and, the favor of 
that government confirming and increasing their 
importance among their fellowcitizens, they be¬ 
came 

** The title of tyrant is given by .ffischines to Mnesarchns, 
and by Plutarch to his own namesake the chief of Eretria. 
Charigenes is called by Machines dynast, which is not exactly 
a convertible term; but, as titles, tyrant and dynast were 
often used indifferently. The constitution of Oreus was 8e- 
mocratical, and, as such, indicated by ^Eschines to have 
differed from that of the other towns. 
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came in reality common agents, for the Athenian sect. 
government equally and for their fellowcitizens, V 
for the management of all their common con¬ 
cerns IS . 


Probably the party which, before the interven¬ 
tion of Timotheus, had, with Theban assistance, 
nearly obtained complete command of the iland, 
was not intirely crushed or converted by his arms 
or his policy. But among so many independent 
townships of various constitutions within one 
iland, grounds of disagreement, such as had given 
occasion to the former wars, could hardly fail to 
abound. If then better or more favorite assistance 


was not immediately in view, all, of course, would 
vie for the support of Athens. But the Athenian 
government seems to have been disposed to its 
former policy, of letting the Euboeans fight their 
own battles after their own way, so only that the 
interference of forein powers was avoided. 

In this neglect of the interests of the Euboeans, £jcb. «ir 
and of their just claim of protection, as subjects cor ' 
and, tributaries, the people of Chalcis, the most 
populous town of the iland, under the lead of 
Callias and Taurosthenes, sons of the late tyrant 
Mnesarchus, proposed a general assembly of 
deputies from the several towns, to be holden at 
Chalcis, for the purpose of composing the present 
differences, and regulating in future the general 
affairs of the whole iland. They appear to have 

been 


“ The transaction of Demosthenes with Gnosidemus of 
Oreus, son of Chari genes, shows that this was their real cha¬ 
racter, and all that we farther learn of them is consonant to 
it, jEsch. de cor. p. 494. 

L 2 
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xxxvm ^ een a ^ e men > ar, d not very scrupulous : they 
negotiated with the king of Macedonia, while 
cor. P . 481. they professed all fidelity to the old ingagements 
de cor. of their city with Athens. What those mgage- 
ments were indeed we have no information; and 
considering Callias and Taurosthenes simply as 
Eubosans, if their final object was not their own 
power rather than their country’s good, their 
measure would seem truly patriotic. Their final 
purpose however certainly was to place themselves 
at the head of the affairs of the whole iland. 
Plutarchus of Eretria therefore saw, in their suc¬ 
cess, the ruin of his own authority in his own 
city, with no small danger probably for his pro¬ 
perty, his liberty, and even his life. His resource 
therefore was to address solicitation and remon¬ 
strance to Athens. 

Demosth. Tho the Macedonian interest was advancing 
p. 105. rapidly in the iland, and Philip had gone so far 
as to send his general Parmenio to assist in the 
p. i#«. regulation of its affairs, yet the party of Chares, as 
it appears from both the orators, were backward 
in public measures for supporting the interest of 
Athens. The reason of this political phenomenon 
is however to be gathered from Demosthenes. 
Callias and Taurosthenes became afterward his 
confidential friends, and associates in the most 
important political business. Whether the con¬ 
nection was alreddy in any degree formed, or how 
far circumstances were prepared or negotiation 
begun for it, does not appear, but the orator 
shows ground enough for the refusal of his party 
to interfere in favor of Plutarchus. As formerly 
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in Rhodes, so now in Euboea, the Many were 
adverse to the Athenian democratical leaders: in 
Eretria they banished those whom Demosthenes 
calls their own best friends, the orators who pre¬ 
tended m©st zeal in the democratical cause* 6 ; 
and it seems probable that the only opening which 
the Athenian democratical party saw for recover¬ 
ing their influence in Euboea, was by forming 
connection with Callias and Taurosthencs. The 
other party would, on that verf account, be the 
more earnest to support Plutarchus. An earnest¬ 
ness arose, however, not unlike that formerly 
excited by Timotheus, for maintaining the Athe¬ 
nian interest in the iland. Not only for the 
navy but for the army also, personal service was 
extensively offered; and now first, it is said, 
within memory or tradition, the expencc of 
equipping ships of war was voluntarily undertaken 
by individuals. This arose from a general dis¬ 
position of the higher ranks to the measure ; and 
all the circumstances together indicate that, on 
this occasion, the aristocratical leaders carried 
the popular favor. Demosthenes alone, of the 
democratical orators, ventured to speak; and 
he, as he has himself confessed, was ill heard 
and roughly treated. The command of the ar¬ 
mament, rapidly raised, was committed, not to 
Chares or any of his, faction, but to Phocion, 
their stern opponent. 

Meanwhile 

” Demosthenes’s hypocritical phrases on the occasion 
cannot be misunderstood: "Oi rxXaiirvpoi ks> tvrv%ii< Eft- 
rpiut rihivTuirtt roi( i»«p aurtvf Xiy«rr«t ixffaAiiV- 

Philipp. 3. p. 125. 
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xxVvfir Meanwhile Callias and Taurosthenes had so 
gained favor to their project, for a union of all 
the towns of the iland under one liberal system 
of independent government, that, except in Ere- 
tria, their party everywhere prevailed. They 
did not however rest their cause intirely upon 
the attachment of their fellow-ilanders. They 
-i&ch. de ingaged a considerable body of mercenaries, which 
cor. P . 4 8 j. jj een j Q t {j e ph oc i an service, and were dis¬ 
missed probably'ton account of the near failure 
of resources from the Delphian treasury. But 
they continued always to profess the purpose of 
maintaining peace and friendship with Athens. 
Such was the involution of party interests, some 
avowed and some concealed, that when Phocion 
arrived with the Athenian armament at Eretria, 
he seems hardly to have known what enemy he 
had to contend with. But, advancing into the 
country, and incamping near the town of Ta- 
mynse, in a deep valley, the heights about him 
were occupied by hostile troops, in such force, 
that he found himself in effect besieged, and 
in extreme danger. An express was hastened to 
Athens with information of the circumstances; 
and the result again marks the favor of the 
higher ranks of citizens to the cause of Phocion: 
ail the remaining cavalry of the republic imme¬ 
diately imbarked. Not however without a severe 
action the distressed army was relieved, and a 
victory of some splendor gained. The orator 
iEschines, serving in the cavalry, so distinguished 
himself, that he was selected by the general to 
cariy report of the victory to the council and 

people, 
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people,*and for his meritorious service was re- sect. 

warded, by a decree of the general assembly, ,_^ 

with the honor of a crown. What however the 
consequence of the victory was, beyond the de¬ 
liverance of the besieged army, does not appear. 

We find Demosthenes afterward imputing hostility lv 
and treachery toward Athens to Plutarchus, for Phil - '*■ 
whose support Phocion was sent; and, on the 
contrary, ASschines attributing the whole oppo- 
sitioh against the Athenian interest in Euboea to 
the measures of Callias and Taurosthenes. But it 
is remarkable that, much as we find Demosthenes 
complaining of Macedonian interference, and 
even Macedonian troops, in Euboea, no mention 
is made of either on this occasion: when the 


party of Phocion directed measures, it appears, 
the hostility of Macedonia instantly ceased. But 
the scrupulousness of that virtuous statesman 
seems to have made little effectual use of the 


advantages, placed in his hands by his victory, 
and by the zealous attachment of his triumphant 
party. Whatever was the immediate arrange¬ 
ment, which seems indeed to have been but in¬ 
complete, sufficient opening was left for the future 
intrigues of Callias and Taurosthenes. 

About the time when these things, unnoticed 
by th§ historian, must have happened, a matter 
occurred, of extraordinary appearance in his ac¬ 
count, for which we find no assistance from the 
orators. The Thebans, wearied and exhausted B.C.3,51. 
by the protraction of the Sacred war, found 2 !od°i. i6. 
final success in it, with their own means, hope- c - 4 °- 
less. Distressed thus, they sent an embassy to 
l 4 Artaxcrxes, 
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xxxvin ^ rtaxerxes » k' n g of Persia, with the sole purpose, 

'—»—' according to the historian, of begging money. 
What claim to favor they had acquired since, 
only two years ago, their general Pammenes, in 
the service of a rebel satrap, Artabazus, had 
defeated the king’s armies, is not said. Perhaps 
those actually ruling in Thebes disowned Pam¬ 
menes. But it appears, from the sequel, that 
the court of Persia desired, at this time, to cul¬ 
tivate a good understanding generally with’ the 
Grecian republics. The recovery of Egypt had 
been, for half a century, its anxious purpose, 
unsuccessfully pursued; Artabazus still maintained 
his rebellion in Bithynia; and Phenicia, forming 
close connection with Egypt, had recently shown 
itself in revolt. All these things together pressing, 
the Persian court was driven to that policy, which 
had been so successfully used by the leaders of 
revolt against it, employing mercenary Grecian 
troops. It was probably intelligence of such a 
purpose that incouraged the mission from the 
Theban government to Susa. Their ambassadors 
obtained, according to the historian, three hun¬ 
dred talents, about sixty thousand pounds, which 
were however not probably given for nothing. 
Agents were sent soon after to all the principal 

Diod. 1. >6. republics. Athens and Lacedaemon, professing 
a desire to hold friendship with the king, stated 
the necessity of their own affairs in excuse for 
not parting with any of their native military force ; 
but the Thebans sent their general Lacrates, with 
a thousand heavy-armed. Argos furnished three 
thousand, under a general specially desired by 

the 
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the Persian court, Nicostratus; whose fame, which 
led to the distinction, probably had been acquired, 
not in Peloponnesus, but in previous service, in 
the command of mercenaries, among the warring 
powers of Asia. 

But, whatever assistance the Thebans obtained 
for their treasury, from the liberality or the ne¬ 
cessities of the Persian court, no considerable 
exertion followed in the war against Phocis. Pre¬ 
datory incursion only, and small skirmishes, are 
mentioned among the operations of the year, and 
no important result. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Affairs of Greece during the Third Period of the 
Sacred War, when Athens and Macedonia 
became principal Parties. 


SECTION I. 

Chronology of the Times. Naval Successes of Macedonia 
against Athens: Opening for Negotiation alarming to the 
War-party at Athens: Philip’s Popularity alarming: 
Measures of the War-party: Olynthus gained from the 
Macedonian to the Athenian Alliance: Embassy of Mschines 
to Peloponnesus: Philippics of Demosthenes. 


T H E imperfection of antient chronology 
makes continual difficulty for the investi¬ 
gator of antient history. For supplying the de¬ 
ficiencies, and correcting the errors of Diodorus 
and the Arundel marbles, which alone offer any 
extent of chronological clue, it behooves him to 
seek assistance wherever it may be found; and, 
for the times with which we are now ingaged, a 
very valuable subsidiary remains, in the remarks 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus upon the orations 
of Demosthenes. It is therefore very satisfac¬ 
tory to find these confirming Diodorus, so far as 
to show that his chronology does not, probably, 
err, for these times, more than for those for 
which we have opportunity to compare it with the 
higher authorities of Thucydides and Xenophon. 
The beginning of the Olympian year, about mid¬ 
summer, long after the beginning of the common 

season 
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season for the action of Grecian armies, would be sect. 

likely often to make confusion of two military >_^ 

seasons, for writers who did not, with the accuracy 
of Thucydides, divide the year into summer and 
winter, the season of military action, and the 
season of military rest; especially for compilers 
like Diodorus, unversed in either political or mi¬ 
litary business, and writing not till some centuries 
after the times in question. For perfect exact¬ 
ness, his chronology cannot claim credit; but as 
a general guide it will require attention, and even 
respect. 

After the battle of the Pagassean bay and its b.C. 353. 
immediate consequences, the abdication of the ou ° 7 - 1,a - 
tagus Lycophron, the settlement of all Thessaly 
in the Macedonian interest, the march of the 
combined Macedonian and Thessalian forces to 
Thermopylae, and contest declined with the Athe¬ 
nian army there, the annals of Diodorus exhibit 
a remarkable void in Grecian history. Of the 
republics nothing is mentioned but the embassy 
of Thebes to Persia, and the faint prosecution of 
the Sacred war, alreddy noticed. Of Macedonian 
affairs, not a syllable appears. Nevertheless it 
may be gathered from die orators that, in that 
interval, occurred the contest of parties in Rhodes, 
and the war in Euboea. 

For the business of the Euboean war, as we 
have seen, or, at least, for the conduct of mili¬ 
tary operations, the party of Phocion prevailed 
in Athens. But they acquired no lasting lead in 
the general assembly. Through the abilities and 
the diligence of the opposing orators, stimulated 

b y 
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by .the strong interest they had in their system of 
war and trouble, all approaches to peace with 
Macedonia were checked, tho Philip showed 
himself always reddy and even forward to meet 
them. Meanwhile Macedonia, and the allies of 
Macedonia, not liable to injury by land from the 
power of Athens, were suffering continually in 
their maritime commerce. Not Athenian fleets 
only, or cruizers regularly commissioned by the 
Athenian government, but many little piratical 
republics, paying the Athenian commanders for 
licence, annoyed the Grecian seas. 

To obviate these evils, Philip directed his 
attention to the establishment of a marine. The 
recovery of the seaports of Macedonia to his 
kingdom, the possession of the peculiar ad¬ 
vantages of the Ampbipolitan territory, and per¬ 
haps more than both these, the close connection 
formed with Thessaly, and the consequent com¬ 
mand of the means of its commercial towns 
Pagasae and Magnesia, gave him altogether con¬ 
siderable means. His insuing successes, tho 
without decisive contest, or splendid victory, ap¬ 
pear to have astonished, while they not a little 
troubled his enemies. The ilands of Imbrus and 
Lemnus were invaded and plundered, and, what 
made more impression than any other loss, some 
Athenian citizens were made prisoners. Nearer 
then to Athens, the port of Geraestus in Euboea 
was forced, and a fleet of merchant-ships, richly 
laden, was carried off. But, what would still 
more perhaps affect the public mind, the coast 
of Attica itself w as insulted, and the sacred ship 

Paralu* 
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Paralus was taken from the harbor of Marathon, sect. 
It seems probable that the naval force of Olynthus -—^—- 
assisted toward these successes; tho, in remaining 
mention of them all is attributed to Macedonia. 

But beyond the naval successes, or any other 
advantage, the growing popularity of the king 
of Macedonia, among the Grecian republics, dis¬ 
turbed the war-party. The state of Greece, al¬ 
ways uneasy and threatening, for men who, with 
or without ambition, desired domestic security, was 
now uncommonly alarming. For the smaller state, 
always, the best safety had arisen from a balance 
of power between the larger; so that equally the 
democratical, under Athens or Thebes, and the 
oligarchal, under Lacedaemon, were most at ease, 
when the democratical interest and the oligarchal 
were most nearly balanced throughout the nation ; 
because then the imperial states had the stronger 
and more obvious inducement to give protection 
and avoid oppression. But now, and Demosthenes Demo.th. 
himself furnishes the picture, Thebes could hardly * 
support herself in a contest perfidiously under¬ 
taken and ill conducted, and Lacedmmon, long 
ago depressed, had been lately checked in an 
effort to rise, while Athens, having repaired in 
large degree her great loss of valuable dominion 
in the Confederate war and the war with Mace¬ 
donia, by recent conquest in Thrace, and main¬ 
taining still her empire of the sea, was in spirit 
and in circumstances the most aspiring among 
the republics, almost alone able to undertake 
protection and to require submission 1 . Sober i**?- 

men 
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chap, men everywhere trembled at the view of an im- 

v—„_1* penal democracy. The dominion of a multitude, 

even led by a Pericles, was an object of anxious 
fear : led’by a Chares, it was an object of decided 
horror. In looking around the cheerless prospect 
then, the rising power of Macedonia, as a re¬ 
source, if supposed offering but a choice of evils, 
could not fail to attract consideration. 

A remark occurring in Sicilian history presents 
itself again here, that it may prove less disad¬ 
vantageous to a great character, than on first 
view might be expected, to remain transmitted fo 
posterity only by enemies. Of whatever has 
dropped from Demosthenes to Philip’s advantage, 
no question can be entertained; but whatever ill 
remains reported by others, whose authority is 
not of itself high, unconfirmed by the ingenuity 
and earnest diligence of the great cotemporary 
orator in seeking and spreding evil report, will 
be at least liable to just suspicion. The superior 
talents then, the indefatigable activity, and the 
personal courage of the king of Macedonia, are 
clearly and repeatedly attested by Demosthenes: 
even his liberality and generosity are largely shown; 
and his popularity throughout Greece, occurring 
for necessary mention, could hardly by words be 
Phu£*p h i. more stron gty painted than by the consummate 
Si Mr 4 * s P ea * ter > os * n g hi* utmost art to decry and bear 
p. 346 - it down. To obviate this popularity, and to sub- 
p* 43+4*6. stitute for it suspicion, fear, and, if possible, hatred, 
in Athens especially, but over Greece as far as 
might be, was a primary object of the war-party; 
and the task was assigned principally to the 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary abilities of Demosthenes. Hence 
those speeches, through whose celebrity their title 
of Philippic became at Rome, and thence through 
modern Europe, a common term for •6rations 
abounding with acrimonious invective 1 . Nor was 
the task light, nor was it little that Demosthenes 
did for his party. Foiled successively in the 
Confederate war, in the war of Amphipolis, in 
the war of Thessaly, and overborne, for a time, 
on occasion of the disturbances in Euboea, by the 
party with which Phocion acted, they must have 
sunk but for the singular talents which he brought 
to their support. Democracy itself, as we have 
lately observed him complaining, had at this.time 
a falling cause. Advantages however remained, 
of which talents like those of Demosthenes might 
avail themselves. In every Grecian state was a 
relic or a germ of a democratical party, which 
might be excited to vigorous growth, or effort to 
grow, by any prospect of that boundless field, 
afforded by democracy, for ambition, excluding 
no individual from any extravagance of hope. 

Through 

9 If the earlier date, the first year of the hundred and 
seventh Olympiad, were assigned to the first Philippic on less 
high authority than that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
present year, the third of the same Olympiad, or perhaps 
the spring, concluding the second year, might rather seem 
to have been the season of its delivery. Indeed it has been 
observed that facts are mentioned in it, which appear to have 
been posterior to its assigned date; whence it has been sup¬ 
posed not one, but two orations of different dates. But 
for my unwillingness, on any occasion, to controvert high 
authority, I should be inclioed' to propose a compromise, 
reckoning it a single oration, of the date alreddy mentioned, 
toward the end of the second or beginning of the third year 
of the hundred and seventh Olympiad; thus placing it between 
the date of Dionysius, and the later date, which some eminent 
modern critics would assign to the latter part of the speech. 


8 ECT. 
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chap. Through the same animating power, activity, and 
boldness, and perseverance, are common virtues of 
democratical parties. These it was the business of 
Demosthenes to excite to energy everywhere. But 
the favorable opportunity occurred at Olynthus, 
whither also the late naval successes of Macedonia 
would contribute to direct the view. 

We have seen the revived Olynthian confede¬ 
racy brought, by the combined arms of Athens 
and Macedonia, to the brink of ruin, and saved 
only through the treachery and injustice of the 
Athenian government, alienating its own beneficial 
ally. In the short period since the connection 
that jnsued between Olynthus and Macedonia, 
Drmosth. the Olynthians had so prospered again, that their 
dejfg.*. xnilitary force is said to have been greater than 

when formerly it balanced for a time the united 
arms of Macedonia and Lacedaemon. The citi¬ 
zens capable of bearing arms, according to De¬ 
mosthenes, exceeded ten thousand; the cavalry 
amounted to one thousand; and the fleet was of 
fifty triremes. But, political prosperity having 
commonly the evil tendency to produce and 
sharpen contest for power, those who could not 
be first in Olynthus connected with Macedonia, 
were reddy to break with Macedonia, at any risk 
to their country, for the chance of attaining the 
lead in it, through conneotion with any other 
power. Whether intrigue began from Olynthus 
or from Athens, it is evident that communication 
was held between a party among the Olynthians 
and the war-party in Athens, and that, between 
them, a plan was concerted for producing a 

revolution 
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revolution in Olynthus. Peace was the plea of sect. 

the Olynthian opposition. Considered by itself, >_ b _ 

w ithout a view to circumstances and consequences, 
it was a plea that would of course weigh with a 
maritime and commercial people, ingaged in war p - e5& 
with those whose fleets commanded the sea. The 
Athenian government, it w'ould be observed, and 
repeated proof might be appealed to, would not 
make any peace with Macedonia: all approach 
to it was denied by the decree forbidding com¬ 
munication by heralds. But there-was no such 
repugnancy to peace with Olynthus; and the 
Olynthian confederacy was not so bound to 
Macedonia, that it should preclude itself forever 
from a good so much to be desired. It might 
indeed be remembered that, in the last preceding 
communication of the Olynthian government with 
the Athenian, the Olynthian ministers, sent to 
treat of peace, had met with only insult. Now 
however the tone of the insulting party in Athens 
was altered; they were reddy not only to meet but 
to invite friendly communication from Olynthus. 

So matters were managed, that a majority was 
obtained in the Olynthian assembly, for entering 
into ingagements with Athens, contrary to in- 
gagements with Macedonia; and a peace, ac- b.C.350. 
commodating the interests of the two republics 0I - 107 3 
exclusively, or rather of the leading party in each, 
was concluded. 

Meanw'hile the king of Macedonia, after settling 
the affairs of Thessaly advantageously, through 
the means afforded by the victory over the Phocian 
army, had been called to new exertion by the 

vol. via. ji . motions 
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chap, motions of the restless barbarians, whose trade 
xxxrx. was war> by w hom his kingdom was nearly sur- 
’ rounded. In arms and in negotiation he had 
Demosth. been ingaged with Illyrians, Thracians, Scythians, 
almost all the various hords who occupied the 
’■ country from the Adriatic sea to the Euxine, and 
p 307 * 7 fr° m -®gean to ^e Danube. Of any parti- 
Justin. culars of the atchievements, either of his valor or 
his policy, no information remains from cotem¬ 
porary, and none of any value from later writers. 
The result only is so far attested, that he ex¬ 
tended both dominion and influence, his authority 
and his popularity, gloriously for himself, and 
beneficially for his people. Especially he gave 
new security to the Macedonian frontier, which 
had been hitherto subject, like our Scottish and 
Welsh borders of old, to ceaseless war 3 . 

Philip was yet in Thrace, when information 
reached him of the prevalence acquired by the 
Athenian’ party in Olynthus, and the threatened 
defection of that state from the Macedonian 
Demosth. alliance. Immediately he directed his ernest 
Phihpp. 3. en( j evor8 t0 have complaints explained and 
grievances removed, if any really existed, and to 

restore 


3 Historians and biographers have spoken only of military 
expeditions, which some indeed have extended rather roman¬ 
tically; but the adverse orator shows there were advantages, 
apparently in not les3 proportion, procured for Macedonia in 
another way. It is of Thrace and the northern continent he 
is speaking, where he says, name *«TiVpaim xai iyu, ri 

flit if iPiut TIC tyfi fnXi/ttu re/tti, ti Si srLy.tLa.ya. xai fixa 

mspapiMc. With provident ingenuity then he endevors to 
obviate the impression this might make on the Athenian 
Many, in favor of Philip or of peace: Kai yi f ~.. rr - x .r. 
*<*• rfotriyui ri* tout toiWc itfavem awatrif, ii ifiat 
wafi<nuvarpin>vf, **! Wfarrut liihtnat a yjfit. 

"■ Philipp. 1. p. 4 \. 4 »- 
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restore the shaken connection between the two sect. 
governments, without which peace would be im- ■ T ' 
possible. ‘This therefore,’ says Demosthenes, o*“uh th ,'. 
‘ it was the business of Athens to preventand 
the managers of that business succeeded. Hardly p- 1 '3* 
thirty years ago Olynthus had nearly overwhelmed 
the Macedonian kingdom, and afterward main- 
tained a contest against Lacedamon, then at the 
height of her power, assisted by all the remain¬ 
ing strength of Macedonia. The hope therefore 
might not unreddily be entertained among the 
Olynthians, that, strong in themselves now as 
then, with the advantage of support from Athens, 
they might assuredly withstand, and perhaps over¬ 
bear Macedonia alone. One step gained by the 
Athenian party led to another, and from peace 
with Athens the progress was rapid to war with 
Macedonia. 


The exultation of the Athenian war-party, on Domustli. 
the arrival of intelligence of this result of their 
measures, appears to have been great. Demos¬ 
thenes, speaking of it to the assembled people, 
told them it was the more gratifying, and of higher 
promise, as it was purely an Olynthian measure, 
not promoted by any interference from Athens. 

But another speech of the same orator remains in P'-nioMh. 
evidence, that a party in Olynthus was previously II' “ ' 
pledged to the war-party in Athens, for pro¬ 
moting a breach with Macedonia, and that ex¬ 
pectation was alreddy entertained of complete 
success to the intrigue. The real character and 
complexion of the measure are indeed largely 
shown, among his extant orations. It was by 
m 2 carrying 
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chap, carrying this measure, in the general assembly of 
'—.—^ Olynthus, that the party there, connected with 
the war-party of Athens, obtained possession of 
the administration. No cause of complaint against 
_ the Macedonian government gave ground for it. 
On the contrary it was a direct breach of faith 
with the Macedonian government, attempted to 
be justified only on the pretence of expediency. 
The interest of the Olynthian people, it was con¬ 
tended, so required it as to overbear all other 
Demosth. considerations. Macedonia, the orator says, was 
p U 656 s so advanced in power, that she might chuse how 
far she *ould respect her ingagements, and there¬ 
fore the Olynthians did well to begin with breaking 
theirs. But even this argument, if his assertion 
to the Athenian people should pass for his opinion, 
Demoith. he has in another speech overthrown. { The power 
oijntb. 3 . < Olynthus,’ he says, ‘ might balance that of 
‘ Macedonia, and Philip feared the Olynthians 
‘ not less than they feared him 4 .’ 

But tho, in the assembly of the Olynthian 
people, the Athenian party carried their measure 
for concurrence with Athens in war against 
Macedonia, yet most of the other cities of the 
confederacy were averse to it. Nor, in Olynthus 
itself, does the majority seem to have been such 
that decrees of banishment, or any strong coer¬ 
cion could be ventured against opponents. They 
obtained however complete possession of the 

administration. 

• A story told by Justin, of the rebellion of three natural 
brothers of Philip, and their connection with Olynthus, un¬ 
mentioned by other antient writers, and evidently unknown to 
Demosthenes, seems, like many other stories of that author, 
hardly requiring even this notice in a note. 
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administration. The stroke was great for the skct. 
war-party at Athens: it gave them new credit - * • 

with the Athenian Many ; new ground on which 
to found proposals of warlike measures; and they 
proceeded most diligently to profit from it: ‘ Now 
* was the favorable moment,’ they said, ‘ to ingage 
‘ all Greece in a league against the threatening 
‘ ambition of the Macedonian king.’ The utmost 
ingenuity was exerted to excite, among the Athc- D eaw »ti,. 
nian people especially, but generally over Greece, pwitpp. * 
apprehension of evils awaiting them, from the var i,,lof 
falsest and cruellest of tyrants, if they neglected 
the existing opportunity, and to raise hope of 
incalculable advantage if they exerted themselves 
to use it. Of the falsehood that, to support such 
arguments, might be ventured in assertion to the 
Athenian Many, Demosthenes has left a curious 
example. Hardly anything in Grecian history is 
better authenticated than the fate of Olynthus, 
in its contest with Lacedtemon; the complete ci>.a 6 .».^ 
dissolution of the confederacy of which it had of,h “ H " t 
been the head, and its own complete subjection 
under the Lacedasmonian empire. Demosthenes 
nevertheless, within thirty years of the event, did Demon, dr 
not fear to aver to the Athenian multitude that, 
in that contest, the Olynthians were completely 
successful, that they lost no fortress (meaning 
apparently to have it believed that they lost 
neither territory nor command) and that at last 
they made peace on their own terms. The Athe 
nians, stimulated thus at once by hopes and 
fears, gave themselves now to the war-party, and 
ministers were sent throughout Greece, wherever p 3*« 

m 3 it 
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it might be thought a favorable disposition could 
be found or excited. 

The embassy to Peloponnesus was committed 
to iEschines. It was a great point to gain the 
democratical Arcadians. The apprehended ob¬ 
stacle was their alliance with Thebes; against 
which however it might be hoped that the liberal 
friendliness, shown by Athens, among the late 
disturbances in Peloponnesus, at the risk of 
alienating Lacedtemon, its ally, would be con¬ 
siderably availing. The Arcadian general council, 
intitled the Ten Thousand, or the Numberless, 
was assembled at Megalopolis. JEschines, ad¬ 
mitted to audience by it, inveyed strongly against 
the king of Macedonia, as aiming at the tyranny 
of Greece, and did not scruple, with the usual 
arrogance of ministers of the imperial republics, 
and the common illiberality of democratical ora¬ 
tors, to impute corruption to those who should 
not support the propositions he recommended. 
But his persuasion and his menaces, as we find 
in his own confession, were ineffectual. The Ar¬ 
cadians persevered in their alliance with Thebes ; 
nor had any of the Athenian ministers, sent to 
other states on the same business, any better 
success *. 

It was meanwhile committed to Demosthenes 
to excite the people at home; and his abilities 
shone, with new splendor, in the orations re¬ 
maining to us, distinguished, among the Philippics, 
by the title of Olynthiac. In these orations he 

ingaged 

J See the end of this section, p. it>8, for a note, on the 
subject of this embassy. 
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in gaged in the bold attempt which, before his sect. 
connection with Chares he had opposed, to per- »— 
suade the Many to concede, for the purpose of 
war, that part of the public revenue* being the 
greatest part, which, with the title of theoric, 
was appropriated to the expences of theatrical 
entertainments, or distributions that might inable 
the poorest to find leisure for such entertainments. 

Much art was necessary to bring such a pro¬ 
position before the people, so as to elude the law, 
denouncing death against any, who should move 
for the diversion of any part _ of the theoric 
revenue, to any other purpose than that to which 
it stood by law appropriated. But in such art, 
among other qualifications of a republican orator, 
Demosthenes excelled. Here however the ques¬ 
tion may occur, how it was that the party of the 
profligate Chares, the courtiers of the multitude, 
were those to put forward such a measure, and 
the party of the stern and virtuous Phocion to 
oppose it. The solution of the apparent prodigy 
is not difficult, tho, in the deficiency of history, 
our principal assistance is from the orator himself. 

Money, at any rate, was necessary to the pur¬ 
poses of the war-party. But, to those crnest 
for peace abroad and quiet at home, it was rather 
desirable that, while the professors of war and 
trouble could lead measures, they should want the 
means of war and trouble. These then, could 
they have money to maintain armaments, proposed 
to raise tribute, with which they might gratify 
the people, and have credit for the gratification : 
whereas the credit of gratification from the theoric 
» 4 money 
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chap, money had gone all to the spendthrift orators, who 
xxxix. j ia( j p Ut f orwar( j the decrees for its appropriation; 
and thus deprived their successors of all means of 
popularity. 

Another thing remarkable occurs in those ora¬ 
tions. If the spirit of domination, the purpose of 
governing Greece, of making neighboring states 
tributary, should in prudence have been anywhere 
concealed among the great orator’s speeches, in 
the Olynthiacs apparently it should especially have 
been so; yet it is prominent even there. Insult 
Demosth. to the Macdonians, prince and people, should 
p. 36. perhaps be expected from a democratical orator, 

p. 35- before a democratical audience. ‘ The kings who 

‘ formerlyheld Macedonia,’he said to the Athenian 
multitude, ‘ obeyed our ancestors, as was becoming 
1 from a barbarian to Greeks.’ But he has not 
scrupled to hold out to the Olynthians themselves, 
Greeks unquestioned, from enemies recently be¬ 
come allies of Athens, what they were to expect: 
01 jr ,B h * You,’ he says to the Athenian people, * were 
‘ formerly lords of Olynthus, and of the country 
1 and cities around it.’ Apparently the able 
orator and politician reckoned, that the advantage 
of the instigation to the Athenian Many would 
overbalance any inconvenience of disgust and 
offence to the Olynthians, who had placed them¬ 
selves in circumstances so to want the support, 
which Athens alone could give. 

Note *, referred to this place from p. 166. The French 
translator Auger, in a note to Demosthenes’s oration on the 
embassy, has given an account of the mission of Aischines 
to Arcadia, and especially of his success, thus: ‘ Lc peuple 

‘ d’Athene* 
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‘ d’Athenes momma des deputes pour soulever la Groce con- SECT. 
‘ trc Philippe, JEschine, entr’autres, partit en Arcadie. II I- 
1 assembla dix mille Arcadiens, & lcur fit pronicttre dr purler ' " v 
‘ les armes contre le roi de Macedoine.’ Where the learned 
translator found this promise reported I know no). Demos¬ 
thenes says nothing of it, and the declaration of /Eschiues 
himself is explicit, that he had no success. 

The assembling of the ten thousand Arcadians to make the 
promise, however, may (for the reason mentioned in a former 
note, the reputation of the writer) deserve some remark. 
Demosthenes, speaking of the mission of Aischines to Arcadia, 
has these wordsroij itaAov? «ki!»»v{ xal pccxpobf \iyovf, 
oif it roi» MTPIOI2, I» MiyaAij graAii ,—bsrip bftut Ipn (5 
AiV^lnjf) ^linnvyopviwt, p. 34-1, which Auger has translated 
thus :—‘ les longs et beaux discours qu’il disoit avoir debites 
‘ pour vous it Megalopolis, dans une a.ucmhlce numbiru.se.' 

What is here, in the text of his translation, une assembler 
nombreusc, is what is rendered, in his note before mentioned, 
given for explanation of historical circumstances requisite 
for understanding the oration, the dix mille Araidieu.s , who 
were made to promise to carry arms against the king of 
Macedonia. One, more attentive to historical matter limn 
Auger, having red Xenophon’s Hellenics, if not intent upon 
the political institutions of the Grecian republics, might 
possibly have failed in recollection of what he would find 
there, that •> Mvpiot was the title of the soverein assembly of 
the Arcadian democracy, whose seat of government was Me¬ 
galopolis. But one, translating, and giving explanation in 
notes, like Auger, who could hardly be witiiout recollection 
of many analogous titles occurring in Grecian history, the 
ten, the eleven, the thirty, the fourbundred, the livehundred, 
and others, should apparently have gathered admonition 
from them to look about him a little for the import of 
•1 Mvpioi. 

This however is far from being so important as some other 
errors of the same learned translator and commentator, re¬ 
sulting apparently from rash carelessness. In /Hschino.x’s 
oration on the embassy is a catalogue of principal events in 
Athenian history, from the battle of Salamis to the orator’s 
time. On this Auger says, ‘ Jr voulois donner un recit 
‘ abrege des faits principaux, depuis la hataille de Salamine, 

‘ jusqu’ apres la destruction de la tyrannic des Trente, mais 
‘ en consultant l’histoire de ce temps la, j’ai vu si peu do 
‘ conformity entre cc que rapportent les historiens, et ce 
• que dit l’orateur, que j’ai renonce ii mon projet. Je n’ai 
1 pas entreprit de les concilier, ce qui seroit peutetre 1111- 
‘ possible, \ ce qui est d’aillcurs etranger a mon outrage.* 

The learned critic often speaks of I’histoire, as if that single 

word 
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CHAP. wor d was a specific description of something with which al 

XXXIX. his readers should be acquainted; but I must own mysel; 

>_ v —> generally at a loss to know what he means by it. In tht 

letter of Philip to the Athenians, preserved with the oration 
of Demosthenes, intitled ‘ On the letter,’ mention is made 
of the conquest of Amphipolis from the Persians, by Alexander 
son of Amyntas king of Macedonia, after the battle of PlaUea. 
Auger, in his remarks on that letter, says very boldly to this; 
‘ Philippe avance un fait qui n’a point de vraisemblance.— 

* Aucun historien ne parle de victoire remportce sur les 

‘ Perses par cet ancien Alexandre.-II paroit qu’il profite 

‘ de l’eloignement des temps pour avancer un fait des plus 
‘ douteux, pour ne pas dire des plus faux.’ Now it is re¬ 
markable enough that mention of that fact remains from 
Demosthenes, in two several orations, that against Aristo- 
crates and that intitled mpl mtr <£{(«?, with these differences 
indeed from the account of the prince, to whom Auger has so 
boldly attributed falsehood, that the orator gives the principal 
merit to Perdiccas, son of Alexander, and does not mention 
the place or places where the Persians were defeated, whereas 
Philip ascribes the command of the Macedonian forces to 
Alexander himself, and adds, that the territory of Amphipolis 
then fell under his power; which is also in every view pro¬ 
bable, tho the name Amphipolis was not yet in use. Now 
translations of both these orations are found in Auger’s pub¬ 
lication, with passages relating the victory over the Persians 
fully and fairly rendered. 

Auger indeed, with all his disposition to adventurous 
assertion, seems no pretender to learning that he has not. 
lie nmke-s light of the authority of Polybius, confessing that 
lie never red Polybius. If he ever red Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or Xenophon, with any attention, he would there, I am con¬ 
fident, find no deficiency of conformity with the summary of 
/Eschines. I think he would have difficulty to find any in 
Diodorus. What may have been the historians then that 
deterred him from his projected abridgement of Grecian his¬ 
tory, 1 must own myself at a loss to guess. 

It has been a favorite fashion, among the French histo¬ 
rical writers, to paint the characters of eminent men, without 
referring the reader to their actions. Opportunity is thus 
reddy for saying smart things with little trouble. Whether 
tire portrait resembles the prototype will be discovered only 
by those who will undertake laborious investigation. In 
this easy line Auger has shown himself ambitious of the 
reputation of fine writing. Among other characters, dis¬ 
persed among his observations on tho orators, he has given 
that of Archidamus son of Agesilaus, in his summary of 
the oration of Demosthenes for the Megalopolitanx, thus.; 

‘ Archidame, 
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‘ Archidame, roi de Sparte, ctoit d’un caractere sombre, SECT. 
‘ fourbe, intriguant, & brouillon.’ The best authorities I am I. 
aware of to refer to for that prince’s character, are Xenophon, '— v —' l 
Isocrates, and Diodorus; who concur, the two former in 
strong indication, the latter in express assertion, that it 
was completely the reverse of what the learned translator 
has asserted. 

Nevertheless, while I warn against the errors, I desire to 
do justice to the merits of Auger, llis translation, in general, 
as far as my experience of it goes, has deserved its reputa¬ 
tion : even in remark he often shows candor: and, where 
knowlege already acquired has qualified him, he often shows 
judgement. But he has been too careless, very much too 
careless, of historical investigation, and not less over bold in 
hazarding remark. 


SECTION II. 

t 

Oli/Hthiun War : Macedonian Olympic Festival: Apology for 
the Conduct of Chares : Macedonian Bribes. 

The eloquence of Demosthenes and the influence s s.e i 

of Chares, the blazoned importance of the aequi- _• 

sition of Olyhthus to the Athenian alliance, and 
the promise of great advantages to insue, riches 
and glory to those of higher rank, and incalculable 
indulgences to those of the lowest, appear to 
have produced an extraordinary zeal, among 
the Athenian people, for the prosecution of war 
against Macedonia. A force was decreed, such 
as never, since the fatal Sicilian expedition, had 
been sent on forein service. Demosthenes states 
the army at fourteen thousand men, of whom four ke ,j6 
thousand were to be Athenian citizens. The 
amount of the naval force is not specified ; but 
there seems to have been no limit proposed upon 
the utmost that the state could furnish and the 
service require. Some squadrons were alreddy 

on 
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chap, on forein stations: one of thirty triremes, under 

XXXIX J 

the orders of Chares, lay in the ports of Athens. 
The equipment of many more was put forward, 
and to Chares was committed the command in 
chief, by sea and land. 

The promise of vigorous exertion, by Athens, 
appears to have led the Olynthians to hope that 
they should make the war, on their part, intirely 
offensive: invasion of the Macedonian provinces, 
pwioch. a,,, before Philip could be duly prepared to oppose it, 
in ep. ad would, they trusted, secure their territory against 
B."c -J4Q the evils of becoming the seat of hostilities. The 
01. 107.4. promptitude of Chares to sail with his reddy 
squadron, went to confirm that hope. But they 
were greatly disappointed, on his arrival, to find 
that the troops he brought were only middle- 
armed mercenaries, in number two thousand; a 
force well enough suited to his usual purpose of 
plunder, but not to meet the Macedonian phalanx 
for the protection of the Olynthian territory. In 
much apprehension of the consequences, they 
sent remonstrance to Athens. Promises of native 
Athenian troops, heavy-armed and cavalry, were 
repeated. Charidemus, meanwhile, with eighteen 
triremes and four thousand men, joined Chares, 
but, excepting the small yet valuable force of a 
hundred and fifty horse, they were still only middle 
and light-armed. 

O * 

The army thus collected, however, was ample 
for the kind of w-ar which Chares desired to wage; 
and if it was the purpose, through predatory 
expeditions, to provide pay, or plunder, which 
might make forein service palatable to the four 

thousand 
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thousand citizehs who voted for it, the plan seems sect 
to have been well concerted. The king of Mace- . n ' , 
donia was not prepared for this new war. His 
country was open on the side of the Olynthian 
territory; and Chares overran and plundered the 
bordering province of Bottisea, with little or no 
opposition. It was late in the season before the 
Macedonian forces could be collected, at a point 
whence operations might be advantageously begun. 

Chares was alreddy withdrawn. Philip then en¬ 
tered the Olynthian territory. lie advanced into i>k><t. i. ,t>. 
the peninsula of Sithonia, where many of the 
towns, tho of the Olynthian confederacy, were 
more disposed to the Macedonian alliance than 
the Athenian. As he proceeded through the 
country their reddy allegiance was accepted. The 
fortress of Zeira, resisting, was taken by storm. 

Chares meanwhile, with a fleet that commanded 
the sea, and a light landforce, could chuse his 
point of attack, and make his retreat sure. In 
the fruitful peninsula of Pallene, the richest ter- Piiiioc »t 
ritory of the Olynthian confederacy, the disposition 
prevailed, hardly less than in Sithonia, to prefer Atl!e “- *• ,,J 
the Macedonian alliance. Not unskilfully then 
pursuing his plan, he landed where about eight 
hundred men in arms only could be collected 
to oppose him, and yet were rash enough, for 
the protection of their property, to stand an ac¬ 
tion. Overbearing them with superior force, kill¬ 
ing some, putting the rest to flight, he raised his 
trophy in assertion of victory. Contributions were 
then raised or booty taken in considerable amount, 

and 
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cha r and a large distribution to the armament made all 

XXXIX. 0 

1 . highly satisfied with the success of the campain. 

Chares returning to Athens, the people were 
assembled, as usual, to hear the general’s report. 
He delivered an account of an expedition of un¬ 
interrupted success, and of a glorious battle, in 
which the troops had shown the greatest valor. 
Confirming testimony did not fail from those who 
had served and profited under him. But to make 
his interest with the Many sure, he gave a feast 
to the whole people. The expence is said to have 
been sixty talents, about twelve thousand pounds 
sterling; not furnished from his private purse, or 
from the profits of his command, or from the 
Athenian treasury, but from the Delphian trea¬ 
sury ; being extorted from the Phocians, to whom 
the favor of men powerful among the soverein 
Many of Athens was at this time very important. 
But, if neither the cost of the feast, nor the man¬ 
ner of supplying it, have been exactly known to 
the cotemporary author, from whom we have the 
account, yet he was in a situation to know what 
was reported on best authority, and all is con¬ 
sistent with the most authoritative remaining ac- 
counts, indeed to all remaining, of the conduct 
and character of Chares 6 . 

While the armament was gratified, and the 

Athenian 

f The word of Theoporapus alone is not very high authority. 
Dut the account of I’hilocborus has evidently been selected by 
Dionysius as that which he esteemed the most authentic and 
exact in his time extant; and tho the extract preserved to us 
{rpm Philochorus by Dionysius, does not give the particulars 
in the extract from Theopompus by Athenteus, yet the two 
harmonize. 
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Athenian people cajoled, the Olynthians remained sect 
very uneasy. The wintery season would afford a 11 - 
temporary relief, but the war had been hitherto 
not prosperous. A part of the enemy’s country 
indeed had been plundered. Far however from 
succeeding in their hope of confining hostilities to 
the enemy’s territory, far even from compelling 
the refractory members of their confederacy to 
join them in the Athenian alliance, many of those 
before wavering, had been confirmed in the Ma¬ 
cedonian cause by the reddy protection of the 
Macedonian arms; and, with the return of spring, 
stronger exertion must be expected from the known 
activity and vigor of Philip. In much anxiety 
therefore they sent a third remonstrance and pe¬ 
tition to Athens, urging the early supply of the 
better kind of auxiliary force, which had been 
promised, and deprecating that neglect and tardi- ^' ( ‘ llorl ' ul 
ness, through which those faithful allies of Athens,. 
the Mcthonmans, had been ruined. 

The war-party would not be wanting in dispo¬ 
sition to support the Olynthians against Macedo¬ 
nia ; but so to support them that, at the conclusion 
of the war, they should remain strong enough to 
refuse tribute and obedience to Athens, would 
have been against their principles of policy, which 
their great orator has clearly and repeatedly indi¬ 
cated. Nevertheless, as the approaching exertion 
of Macedonia would probably far overmatch the 
unassisted strength of Olynthus, divided as it was 
within itself, the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
the influence of Chares were exerted, to excite the 
Athenian people to energy. So they succeeded, 

that 
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that two thousand heavy-armed, and three hundred 
horse, all Athenian citizens, or passing for such, 
imbarked to reinforce the army before employed, 
and Chares remained commander-in-chief 7 . 

Meanwhile Philip had brought together, on the 
Olynthian border, an army that Chares, with per¬ 
haps no more than reasonable prudence avoided 
to meet. A knowlege of the inclination toward 
the Macedonian connection and aversion to the 
Athenian, which we find Demosthenes himself 
avowing to have prevailed among all ranks, in 
the towns of the Olynthian confederacy, appears 
to have decided the king of Macedonia’s course, 
which was again directed into Sithonia. Mecy- 
berna, within a few miles of Olynthus, opened its 
gates to him, and Torone, at the farther end of 
the peninsula, declared for his cause. Two prin¬ 
cipal places, so situated, being gained, the .virile 
came easily under his power. 

The Olynthians then, apprehending not only 
farther defection of their confederate towns, but 
the usual destruction of Grecian warfare to their 
own property, even to the walls of Olynthus, 
unless they took the field in its defence, resolved 
to risk a battle. Some reinforcement of Athenian 
troops, perhaps all the heavy-armed and horse, 
had joined them; but Chares persevered in his 
usual employment, with Iris fleet and large force 
of light troops. Nor indeed might this be wholly 
unnecessary toward the subsistence of all. Never¬ 
theless 


7 This expedition is referred hy Diodorus to the same 
archonship of Athens as that Lefore reported; but probably 
the winter passed between them, the new archons entering 
on otlice about midsummer. 
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theless a single defeat did not deter the Olynthians sect, 
and their Athenian associates: they ventured upon < 
a second battle; but, being again defeated, their 
walls became, of severe necessity, their refuge. 

The remaining towns of their confederacy then 
so hastened .o make terms with the conqueror, 
thai, in die complaining phrase of Demosthenes, 
he was a, a loss whither to give his first atten¬ 
tion®. 

The situadon of those who held the lead in 
Olynthus, always dangerous from the strength of 
the adverse party among their fellowcitizens, be¬ 
came, through this rapid defection of the con¬ 
federate towns, together with the successes of 
the forein enemy, precarious in extreme, Philip, 
mastei of nearly their whole territory, approached Drmo«h. 
,.,e city with the purpose of laying siege to it, 3 
and ineam^cd at the distance of five miles, ltuin 
now so nearly threatening, they sent to him, ex¬ 
pressing their desire to enter into treaty. He gave 
for answer, £ that it was too late: he had before 
‘ abundantly and repeatedly expressed his earnest- 
‘ ness to treat; but now it was become too evi- 
‘ dent that there was but one alternative; they 
‘ must .,uit Olynthus, or he Macedonia.’ 

According to Demosthenes, the whole force Denwuii. 
voted by the Athenian people for the Olynthian 
war, four thousand citizens, and ten thousand 
hired troops, w r as now actually employed on that 
service. The Olynthians therefore, tho no more 
venturing to keep the field, resolved to defend 

their 

* O O' t‘x<> il ti itfurtt (. Dwnostb. de legat. p. 426. 

VOL. VIII. N 
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chap, their walls. What proportion of the Athenian 
army was in the garrispn we do not learn. But 
the force that might have sufficed to make the 
siege tedious, or its issue doubtful, had there been 
unanimity among the Olynthians, did not suffice 
to restrain the disaffected, but possibly contributed 
to increase and sharpen the disaffection. Five 
Demost. dc hundred Olynthian horse, perhaps nearly the whole 
ie K :ii.|i.42G. effective cavalry of the state, went off in a 
body with their arms, and surrendered themselves 
to the king of Macedonia 9 . So far was the 
Athenian party, with all the assistance of the 
Athenian troops in the garrison, from being able 
to take measures for preventing farther desertion 
of the same kind, that Apollonides, who, for his 
zeal in the Athenian cause had received the honor 
Deinosiii. of the freedom of Athens, and, for the same zeal, 
p ' 1376 * r kad teen raised to the chief command of the very 
cavalry that had deserted, was obliged to seek his 
own safety by flight from Olynthus. Euthycrates 
and Lasthenes, men zealous in the Macedonian 
cause, were then raised, by the popular vote, to 

the 

* niiTaxccrlouf Imrsa(, srpoJofiiVra; iw’ air Sit r£* riyiftorai, 
■Xa£ev ai/Toi{ cVXoif 0 oaov$ citft; vrunro ri aXAo; at- 

ipurof. Deinostli. de legat. p. 426. That the interpretation 
of this, given in the text, is the truth, what follows in the 
text, let out by the same orator, in another oration, clearly 
proves. The complex story which Leland, in his life of 
Philip, has wound out of this short passage of Demosthenes, 
is a curious instance whether of indulgence to his own inge¬ 
nuity, or deference to his more ingenious French guide, having 
never met with Olivier’s work, I cannot tell. Leland appears 
to have been a man of learning; and, where he would exercise 
his own judgement, he has sometimes shown judgement; but 
his deference to his French predecessor is extravagant. The 
name of Olivier, frequently quoted by him as authority with 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Demosthenes, is even ridiculous. 
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the chief command in military, and chief direction sect. 
in civil affairs; apparently for the very purpose of ■ ir ■ 
surrendering the place to the king of Macedonia. 

It was trusted that they would obtain terms more 
favorable for the numerous citizens always well 
disposed to the Macedonian connection, or little 
forward against it, than their predecessors were 
either able to obtain, or desirous that those citizens 
should receive. 

The surrender of the place quickly following, 
the king of Macedonia proceeded immediately to 
the measure which the interest of his kingdom, 
not less than his own interest, imperiously re¬ 
quired, the abolition of a republic on its coast, 
balancing between dependency upon Macedonia 
for protection against the claimed dominion of 
Athens, and subjection to Athens, which would 
involve extreme hazard for the independency 
of Macedonia. Support wholly fails, among the 
orators of the day, for the report of the annalist 
of three centuries after, that he plundered the Di<«i. i. ,e. 
town and sold the inhabitants for slaves. But if c 03 
there was some condemnation to slaver}', or con¬ 
fiscation of property, of persons who had made 
themselves obnoxious, by treachery or violence 
toward the order of things existing before the 
connection with Athens, the cotemporary orators 
possibly may have omitted notice of it, because it 
was so familiar among the Athenians, who would 
certainly have done as much or more against a 
town surrendered to their arms, under similar 
circumstances. We find indeed Demosthenes 
endevoring to persuade the Athenian Many, that 

N a the 
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c ii a p. the very persons, who, in the phrase of the party, 

xxxix^ betrayed the city to the king of Macedonia, were 
those whom he particularly ill treated ; nor is this 
said of Olynthus only, but Amphipolis also and 
other places. That those who had once served 
him well may afterward have grossly abused his 
confidence, and merited his resentment, is certainly 
possible, tho no account of it remains. But to 
represent a prince as the deepest politician of his 
own or any other age, gaining more by intrigue 
and bribery than any other ever gained, and yet 
commonly ill using his agents, is an extravagance 
which Demosthenes has evidently feared to ofl’er 
in direct terms even to the Athenian multitude. 
With consummate art he has indeed so thrown it 
out, that whether his words were taken for more 
or less, he could not be convicted of any positive 
falsehood; and whatever were his success at the 
time, with posterity it has been great; following 
writers have made the most of it' 0 . 

So very important an acquisition as Olynthus, 
with all the towns of its confederacy and their 
territories, by which all the coast from Thessaly 
to Athos, was restored or added to the Macedonian 
kingdom, long nearly excluded from the sea by 
numerous republican settlements, was thought an 

advantage, 

*“ Possibly the story told by Diodorus may have been meerly 
a licentious paraphrase of an expression of Demosthenes in 
his second Philippic, irpohOimf ut aXXvXwF (Si OAwSioi) ««i 
«rpa6iVr«t. The orator has meant here to maintain no more 
than that the Olynthians sold oneanother; that is, betrayed 
the public cause for private interest. But if any of his hearers, 
or readers, might chuse to take it that the Olynthians were 
sold to actual slavery by Philip, he would not probably 
have objected, provided he were not himself to answer for the 
falsehood. 
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advantage, for prince and people, deserving pe- sect 
caliar celebration. Philip revived, on theocca- 
sion, and celebrated with increased splendor, the 
Olympian festival, instituted or restored by his 
great predecessor Archelaus. Theatrical perform- ci>. 34. ». i 

r , . . ‘ , of lhi* His! 

ances seem to have been eminent among the en- 
tertainments, and for these he collected the most 
eminent actors and artists throughout Greece. 

Ilis hospitality was magnificent, and amid this, 
his singular talent for conversation and behavior, 
ingaging at the same time and dignified, greatly hiod. i. m. 
extended his popularity. 

Meanwhile, at Athens, it was the pressing bu¬ 
siness of Chares and his party to reconcile the 
people, if possible, to so disappointing and dis¬ 
tressing a result of measures from which so much 
advantage had been promised. Chares mis, in 
usual course, to report to the assembled people 
the circumstances of his command, and, with the 
assistance of friends, to represent them so that 
he might obtain the requisite vote of Eutliyne, . 
acquittal from blame, or, in our law-phrase, his 
quietus. His friends, however, could not ven¬ 
ture to contend that there was no misconduct. 
Demosthenes, in general terms, imputed the in- Demon, in¬ 
efficiency of the great force under his command, l<e ' 4,1 
to nameless inferiors. Under such a commander- 
in-chief probably there would be miscondu; t 
among inferiors. Numerous, and perhaps power¬ 
ful families would thus be interested in having 
those obnoxious to the imputation remain un¬ 
named ; and of course interested in having the 
commandcr-in-chicf escape the prosecution, to 
x 3 which 
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xxxlx* 80 man y °f h* 8 betters, in various ages of 

'— v —> tbe republic, had been victims. Possibly it was 
to this that another general, Cephisodotus, ad- 
Aristot. verted, when, as Aristotle reports, he said, * Chares 
e. ,o.' ' 3 ' ‘and his friends begin with putting the people 
‘ in a state of suffocation, and then desire their 
‘ votes.’ 

The warmest partizans of Chares, indeed, must 
have found cause for much dissatisfaction with 
his conduct. Put they appear to have seen all 
remaining hope of success for their ambition de¬ 
pending upon his support; and perhaps no small 
danger for their fortunes, and even their persons, 
involved with his fall. Their exertions for him 
therefore were neither faint, nor ill-imagined, nor 
ineffectual. To divert the public mind from the 
conduct of their own officers, they sedulously di¬ 
rected it to that of the Olynthians, concerning 
which fiction might be better ventured. Endevor- 
ing to conceal that a large part of the Olynthian 
people was always adverse to the Athenian con¬ 


nection, they imputed mismanagement .of the 
Olynthian affairs, and at length the surrender of 
the city, intirely to the treachery of the chiefs, 
and the effect of Macedonian bribes **. And such 
was the fascination of their eloquence, but emi¬ 
nently that of Demosthenes, which, even in the 
dead letter has remained, not only the admiration 
of all posterity, but the persuasive of a large 


proportion, 

11 Where the same object was not in view, Demosthenes 
has acknowleged that, in Olynthus and tkroughoutlhecon- 
federacy, the body, even of the lower people, were suspicious 
. thc Athenians, and inclined to confide in the Macedonians: 
o» w*XAoi ttuTivi sriroT/fouj riynaano. De legat. p. 425. 
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proportion, that Macedonian gold has become sect. 
a kind of classical phrase for successful bribery. j 

For, after the establishment of the Roman empire> 
when litterature shone with the brightest midday 
lustre, w r hile the sun of freedom sunk to lasting 
night, and discussion and animadversion on exist¬ 
ing political interests were denied to the whole 
civilized world, men of letters, when they desired 
to interest the feelings of the prostrate nations in 
the political state of things, resorted to materials 
furnished by Greece; and the poets especially 
used the poetical licence, for dressing these in a 
way to suit the purpose before them. If then 
bribery was the subject, gold was to be the ma¬ 
terial. But Demosthenes, though we find liim 
sometimes venturing far, did not hope for success 
in such imposition, even upon the Athenian mul¬ 
titude. It was enough known that Macedonia, 
tho greatly raised in power, and rapidly thriving 
in circumstances, was yet a poor country, and to 
talk of Macedonian gold, as all-powerful, would 
have been considered as irony. Necessarily speak¬ 
ing of things as they were in his day, his enumera¬ 
tion of bribes, to which the loss of Olynthus was 
to be attributed, can hardly fail now to excite 
wonder; cows, horses, sheep, timber! ‘ Lasthenes,’ 
he says, ‘ repaired his house with timber, given 
‘ from Macedonia; Euthycrates had a large herd 
‘ of cattle, for which he never paid anybody; 

‘ another got sheep, another horses *V 


** f4iv Trj, irixiav *x MaxtacOitei 

EvOvXfttroc Jt irfifi «rcAX*{, Tipir iw, 

K 4 
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chap. It cannot be doubted but that, if it was an object 
xxxix^ |- or pjjjjjp purchase goodwill anywhere, it was 
singularly so at Olynthus, and there evidently he 
did think it an object. His cession of the city of 
Anthemus, when he first formed alliance with 
Olynthus, was, in some sort, a bribe to the whole 
Olynthian people, a mode of purchasing their 
goodwill: but it differed from proper bribery; it 
was not a clandestine transaction, but open and 

avowed; 

Infof it ri( ixtt tyyt ttfiZatu, it ri( f*» tv;. Demos th. 
de legat. p. 426. 

O that such bulky bribes as all might see, 

Still, as of old, incumber’d villainy ! 

Could France or Rome divert our brave designs 

With all their brandies, or with all their wines ? 

A statesman’s slumber how this speech would spoil! 

Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil; 

Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door; 

A hundred oxen at your levy roar. 

Pope’s Moral Essays, Ep. 3. 

It has been said that the poet and the romance-writer are, 
in one point, restricted within narrower bounds than the 
historian : he may relate any truth, however prodigious, but 
they must confine themselves to probability. Our moral 
bard might seem to have had this rule, and Demosthenes’s 
account of Macedonian bribes, together in view; and so, 
timber appearing too extravagant for poetry, in modern times, 
he has substituted oil and cloth. But then the romance- 
writer and the poet have a great advantage on the other side; 
for they may relate anything which, according to the ideas of 
their age, may pass for probable, putting truth wholly out of 
the question. Hence then it is that we have Horace’s 

----Diffidit urbium 

Portas vir Macedo, et submit acmulos 
Reges muneribus. 04 16. 

And Juvenal’s 

Callidus emptor Olynthi. Sat. 12. 

It is remarkable that all Dacier’s learning could lead him to 
no older authority for his poet’s assertion, of a kind to satisfy 
him, than Valerius Maximus. He drops then down to Plutarch, 
Justin, Orosius. The advocate’s speeches probably he did not, 
with his fellowcountryman Rollin, think evidence quite con¬ 
clusive in the cause. 
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avowed; nor was it disgraceful on either side; 
on the contrary it was creditable to both. So it 
is possible that Lasthenes, Euthycrates, and other 
Olynthians, may have received favors openly from 
Philip, and the very favors stated by Demos¬ 
thenes. The Olynthian territory being probably 
cleared, like the country on the coast of North 
America, grants of timber from the Macedonian 
forests, nearest to Olynthus, may have been made 
to more than one person. But if bribery, in the 
stricter sense, was the common weapon of the 
Macedonian court, and a weapon that could be 
certainly effectual, for any great purpose, appa¬ 
rently it should have been so to prevent the 
revolution in Olynthus ; nor, had it been.applied 
in the amount, and with the skill and unscrupu¬ 
lousness, indicated by later writers, does it appear 
what, but higher bribery, more skilfully or un¬ 
scrupulously managed on the other side, should 
so effectually have counterwrought it. We may 
then perhaps reasonably give credit to Demos¬ 
thenes for the bribery practised at Olynthus, as 
far as his statement of facts goes : we may allow 
that Lasthenes had a present of timber, and 
Eurysthenes of cows, and that some other per¬ 
sons, too obscure to be named, or, for the value 
of the present, or whatever other reason, not 
suiting the orator’s purpose to name, received 
sheep and horses. We may go farther; for all 
accounts indicate that Philip’s liberality was uni¬ 
versal, his generosity bordering upon extravagance; 
that he desired to found both his power and 
his fame upon his philanthropy, and his talent 

for 
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char, for conciliating the minds of men. Taking this 
xxxix. unc | er tjj e description of bribery, indeed his whole 
course was a system of bribery. That, among 
a people so corrupt as Demosthenes himself has 
described those of the Grecian republics univer¬ 
sally, bribery, in the proper sense of the word, 
bribery and corruption would be occasionally 
practised on all sides, may perhaps reasonably 
enough be supposed; but no remaining authority 
will warrant the modern historian in imputing the 
fall of Olynthus to dishonorable conduct of Philip, 
or' of his partizans. 

SECTION III. 

New Measures of the IVar-party at Athens: Revolution in 
Phocis: Licentiousness of Chares in military Command: 
Uneasiness of the public Mind at Athens: Disposition of 
the War-party to treat for Peace: Mission of the player 
Aristodcmus to Macedonia: Counter-revolution in Phocis: 
Coalition of Parties at Athens: Embassy of Ten from 
Athens to Macedonia. 

The annihilation of such a state as Olynthus, with 
its confederacy, on the Macedonian coast, and 
the annexation of its cultivated peninsulas and 
commercial towns to the Macedonian kingdom, 
under a wise prince, and a free and beneficent 
constitution, made a great change in the relative 
weight of that kingdom, and in the balance of 
power among the states around the iEgean sea. 
The circumstances were of deep concern for all 
Greece; but the immediate blow was only to the 
war-party at Athens, and for them it was great 
and alarming. Not only the valued and boasted 

opportunity, 
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opportunity, acquired by the alliance of Olynthus, sect. 
‘ for offensive, perhaps destructive, measures against *-■ U l' 
Macedonia, was undone, but opportunity was 
greatly increased for Macedonia to attack all the 
Athenian dependencies in Thrace;. The miserable 
pageant, therefore, of a successor to the once great, 
monarchs of that country, Kersobleptes, holding 
his curtailed dominion in a kind of vassalage under 
the Athenian people, and compelled to join them 
in the war against Macedonia, trembled for the 
small share of sovereinty remaining to him. The 
Athenian colonists in the Chersonese, tho promised 
effectual support, nevertheless saw the situation 
of things around them with much anxiety. What 
were the circumstances of that most interesting 
appendage of the antient dominion of Athens, 

Euboea, is hardly at all indicated, farther than 
that its troubles, if ever composed through the 
expedition of Phocion, had broken out afresh. 

But when the party of Chares recovered a decisive 
preponderance in Athens, those adverse to it in 
Euboea would of course endevor again to obtain 
the patronage of Macedonia ; for which the 
disposition was such that the Athenian interest 
was again overthrown. Philip, however, it is 
evident, did not propose to use these advantages 
against Athens, if in Athens might be found a 
disposition to peace with him. On the contrary, 
he not only did not interfere to prevent the party 
friendly to him, in the Eubcean cities, from coming 


to an accommodation with Athens, but he au¬ 
thorized their deputies, going to Athens to nego¬ 
tiate for themselves, to declare his reddiness also 

to 


/foch. fir* 
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chap, to make peace with the Athenian people. The 

XXXIX. * * 1 

<•—v—Euboean ministers executed their commission; but 
the war-party, still prevailing, were not yet so 
disposed that any treaty resulted. 

Shortly after, however, a private interest pro¬ 
duced what had been on public considerations, 
or the pretence of them, denied. Phrynon, an 
Athenian of eminence, having been made prisoner 
by a Macedonian cruizer, had purchased his dis¬ 
missal. Returning to Athens, he complained that, 
against the common law of the Greeks, he bad 
01. 108. been taken during the Olympian armistice. Were 
the insulting language of the war-party orators, 
and especially Demosthenes, calling the Macedo¬ 
nians, and Philip himself, barbarians, warranted 
by the practice or avowed tenets of the Athenian 
government, the Athenians could have apparently 
little right to claim from them any respect for 
the Olympian armistice. The savage decree, for¬ 
bidding the entrance of a herald from Macedonia 
upon the Athenian territory, remained in force \ 
yet such was the confidence of Phrynon in the 
liberality of the Macedonian government, that he 
desired to go himself to Pella to claim repayment 
of his ransom. For this, however, leave from his 
jealous soverein, the people, must be solicited; 
and, to put forward with more authority and effect 
his private business, he desired to be vested with 
a public character. The people granted his re¬ 
quest ; but democratical jealousy rarely trusting a 
single minister to a forein government, Ctesiphon, 
a friend of Demosthenes, was joined in the com¬ 
mission with him. Whether the party began to 

apprehend 
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apprehend difficulties insuperable in their project sect. 

of building their greatness on opposition to __ 

Macedonia, and alreddy entertained the opposite 
project of supplanting the party of Pllocion and 
Isocrates in favor with the Macedonian court, or 
whether their purpose was meerly speculation and 
the acquisition of information for ground of farther 
measures, in any case to have a minister, in whom 
they confided, go to Macedonia, would be desirable 
for them. The embassy however was instructed 
to inquire concerning the king of Macedonia’s dis¬ 
position toward peace. On their return, Ctesiphon, 
reporting the transactions to the council and people, 
said that Philip declared it had been against his 
inclination that he had gone to war, and he was 
reddy immediately to treat of peace; and this 
assurance the ambassador strengthened, by speak¬ 
ing largely of the king's liberal disposition and 
manners 1 ’. Great satisfaction being manifested 
by the people, Philocrates, a man eminent and 
zealous in the peace-party, seized the opportunity 
for proposing a decree, to rescind that which 
forbad the admission of heralds from Macedonia ; 
and it was carried without a dissentient v«ice. 

What were the considerations which induced the 
war-party, almost immediately alter, so to exert 
themselves for the prevention of all treaty, that /Eje)i de 
not a step was taken in consequence of the opening, lr b' at i u » # - 

so 

“It has been a question among the critics, whether Phrynon 
and Ctesiphon were commissioned together, or Ctesiphon 
alone was the ambassador. For the history it is very little 
important; but it appears tome that the combined phrases 
)riw9 i»ti{ i' ipi7( and tr/mriifmrB' airu clearly indicate that 
they were joined in the commission. 
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chap, so studiously procured, and without opposition 
voted, is nowhere said, but apparently may be 
gathered from the circumstances quickly following. 

Peace with Macedonia, however necessary for 
the republic, however necessary for the war-party 
themselves, would bring ruin to their power, unless 
they might be the peace-makers, and afterward 
hold such consideration with the Macedonian 
government, that its communication with the so- 
verein, the people, for the mutual concerns of 
the two states, should pass through them. But 
Philip was s teddy in his preference of the party 
of Phocion and Isocrates, and therefore the war- 
party persevered in obstructing all accommodation 
with him. Among the complicated politics of 
Greece, then, their keen sight discovered oppor- 
tunity, little discernible to the common eye. In 
Je Phocis, through the overbearing weight of the 
standing army, of which the autocrator-generals 
had now so long held the command, an effectual 
change had been wrought in the civil constitu¬ 
tion of the country; whence we find those great 
officers sometimes qualified with the title of tyrant. 
Whfen the change took place is not indicated, 
farther than as we find Onomarchus raising the 
mercenary force to an amount unknown, either 
before or after him, and ingaging in projects of 
ambition, far beyond the strength, and not very 
evidently adapted to promote the interest, of the 
Phocian people. The present youthful autocrator, 
Phalascus, equal perhaps in courage, and perhaps 
in talents, wanted the authority of years, and the 
advantage of experience, which had in^bled his 

father 
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father and uncles to hold their arduous situation 
so advantageously. Hence, rather than from any 
misconduct, of which information has reached us 
a party was inabled to rear its head against him. 
That party then in Athens, the party of Chares, 
which had held intimate connection, and been 


SECT. 

in. 


deeply ingaged in politics, with his father Ono- 
marchus, gave incouragement and support, now, 
to the party adverse to the son. Apparently he 
declined mgaging in their views, to the extent 
they required: possibly he had connection with 
their adversaries, and preferred that connection. 
He had certainly connection with Laced mmon, 
which would tend to render him less dependent 
than they desired upon themselves. If then they 
could raise his opponents to the supreme power 
in Phocis, as Plxocis could not maintain itself 
without forein connections, those men, so raised, 
must afterward be dependent upon them, for 
means to hold their power. Of particulars ot the 
revolution we have no information ; but PhaltECUS 
was deposed, the supreme authority in Phocis 
was committed to a triumvirate, and the new go¬ 
vernment immediately sent an embassy to Athens. 
The party of Chares and Demosthenes received 
these ambassadors favorably, and they were in¬ 
troduced to the general assembly, to declare the 
object of their mission ; which was to obtain the 
authority of the Athenian people for a transfer, 
to the new Phocian government, of the friendship 
and alliance which had subsisted with that recently 
overthrown. The people were accustomed to 
hear, and very reddy to believe, that, in political 

morality. 
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chap, morality, whatever was profitable was becoming. 
A bribe therefore was reddy: it was proposed 

k6*p h 301- that three Phocian towns, Nicasa, Thronium, and 
Alponus, -small and of little value otherwise, but 
highly important for their critical situation, com¬ 
manding the way from the pass of Thermopylae 
into the country southward, should receive Athe¬ 
nian garrisons. This was most important for the 
purposes of the war-party leaders, but little in¬ 
viting for the Many; as revenue to arise from 
this new dominion could not be pretended. Mo¬ 
tives for desire therefore being deficient, another 
passion was resorted to. Greece was represented 
in danger of subjugation, from the arms of Mace¬ 
donia, if Athens did not prevent. The result shows 
that arguments were ably adapted to the temper 
of those, on whom it was proposed to work. The 
offer of the new Phocian government was accepted; 
and such was the zeal excited, that fifty triremes 
were directed, by a decree, to be immediately 
manned, and all citizens under thirty to be reddy 
in arms, to march or imbark, at the command of 
Proxenus, who was appointed general for the oc- 

9 ‘98. casion. Some of the more intemperate then went 
so far as to institute a prosecution against Philo- 
crates, for the crime of proposing the decree, which 
abrogated that forbidding the admission of heralds 
from Macedonia; and the penalty was set at a 
hundred talents, near twenty thousand pounds. 
It appears however to have been judged, by the 
more discreet, not to have been a season for such 
violent party-measures. Demosthenes himself 
undertook the defence of Philocrates; and the 

prosecutor 
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prosecutor not obtaining a fiftfi of the voices of sect. 
the court, became liable himself to the penalty In ~ 
decreed against frivolous and vexatious accusation. 

The account, however, rather implies that this was 
not insisted upon by Pliilocrates and his friends, 
so that, in fact, the matter was compromised; and 
some reason for this moderation of the war-party 
seems to appear in what followed. 

The general-autocrator, Chares, was absent, with 
the fleet and mercenary army, supposed on the 
Thracian station; where it was particularly ex¬ 
pected of him to protect the valuable colony of 
the Chersonese. But deputies arrived from that 
colony, charged to express the extreme uneasiness 
of the settlers, at thq defenceless state in which 
they were left, when it was understood a Maccdo- /EkIi. * 
nian army was approaching, and the great arma- ke p ' lj ' 
ment under Chares, on which they had depended 
for protection, not only had not been seen, but 
could not be heard of. The terror, less perhaps 
of subjection to Macedonia, than of the vengeance 
of die late proprietors of their lands and houses, 
for which the approach of a Macedonian army 
might give incouragement, had been such, that 
some of them had alreddy imbarked, to seek, with 
the loss of their landed estates, better safety for 
their persons and portable property. 

These circumstances excited indignation, which 
the friends of Chares had difficulty to meet. The 
people assembled; and while, with much anger 
demonstrated, no specific proposition found any 
extensive concurrence, one of the intimates of 
• Chares, Cephisophon, moved that a small 

voi.. vm. o squadron 
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chap, squadron, under tbe command of Antiochus, kept 
■ XXXTX l, in the harbor of Peirseus purposely for emer¬ 
gencies, should go in quest of the autocrator and 
his fleet, and bring an account of them. This was 
adopted as the Attest measure in the moment, and 
the public effervescence was thus suspended. 

It appears extraordinary, in the deficiency of 
our information, that men so able, so daring, so 
indefatigable, and so unscrupulous as those who 
now principally directed the political business of 
Athens, should have judged it expedient to support, 
in so high a situation, one whose glaring miscon¬ 
duct was so continually thwarting their purposes. 
But Chares, with all his vices and extravagances, 
was evidently not without considerable talents, 
peculiarly adapted to hold that paramount in¬ 
fluence which, according to all accounts, he did 
long hold, among such a’military, and such a po¬ 
pulace as the Athenian; whence he was necessary 
to those to whom the goodwill of the army and the 
multitude was necessary. But in addition to this 
we have the concurring testimonies of the two 
great rival orators, Demosthenes and ASschines, 
che™L.'' e to other considerations. Contributions were col- 
t-o fected by the officers of the fleet, regularly assessed 
on the danders, not with public authority, or for 
public purposes; amounting, according to Aes¬ 
chines, to sixty talents, near twelve thousand 
pounds yearl’i; and the trade of all Greece was 
subjected to plunder, and the persons of Grecian 
navigators to violence, from those officers. . There 
were those even who undertook to prove, that, in 
the course of his various commands, Chares raised, 


in 
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in various ways, no less than fifteen hundred sect 
talents, near three hundred thousand pounds, not ^ IH ‘ 
accounted for in the maintenance of the arma¬ 
ment, but distributed among his favorite officers 
and supporting orators. Where or how Chares 
was employed when Antiochus was sent to seek 
him, we have no other information than may be 
implied in these reports of the two great orators. 

But circumstances were, in too many points, 
critical and threatening, for the public mind to 
rest in the calm produced, for the moment, by 
the decree of Cephisophon. yEschines marks the .**1,. ,w- 
trouble and indecision of the time, by observing, '" K l * ‘ Jr, ‘ 
that the extraordinary assemblies convened were 
more numerous than the ordinary, required for 
the whole business of the commonwealth. In 
the midst of this agitation, suddenly, a surprising 
disposition appeared, among those hitherto most 
violent against Macedonia, to relax in their op¬ 
position, and admit accommodation. Reddily as 
this was met by the other party, difficulties oc¬ 
curred about the manner and means of opening 
a negotiation. Hie savage decree, indeed, forbid¬ 
ding all communication by heralds was repealed : 
but the king of Macedonia’s overtures, made 
through the Euboean ministers, had been an¬ 
swered only with invective, by the leading orators 
in the assembly, and with neglect by the admi¬ 
nistration; and the following mission of Phrynon 
and Ctesiphon had produced nothing. A direct 
proposal of peace therefore was avoided; but it was 
resolved to use opportunity, accidentally offering, 
for learning the disposition of the Macedonian 
u ■> court. 
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chap, court. Among many Athenians, made prisoners 
xxxix. at Olynthus, were two of eminence, Everatus and 
jEaeh ’ loo Stratocles. It was proposed to negotiate specially 
eE P for their ransom: but for this the authority of the 
soverein people must be obtained. Philocrates, 
the mover of the repeal of the decree forbidding 
communication with Macedonia, now moved a 
decree to authorize a mission for negotiating the 
ransom of the prisoners. Against all common 
expectation, Demosthenes exerted his eloquence 
in support of the motion, which was thus reddily 
successful. 

The person chosen for the delicate office of 
sounding the king of Macedonia, was a player, 
named Aristodemus. His profession, even in 
Athens, amid the singular passion there for the 
Demosiii. entertainment it afforded, is indicated by De- 

de cor. J 

i>. ass. & ai. mosthenes to have been, esteemed degrading. 
Aristodemus however was recommended, not 
simply by his talents, tho above the common, but 
by having, through his talents, recommended him¬ 
self to the notice and favor of the king of Mace¬ 
donia, when exercising his profession formerly at 
Pella. He was not long absent on his mission; 
but his report to the council, which should have 
been made immediately on his return, was irre- 
jEsch. do gularly delayed. Meanwhile Stratocles, liberally 
dismissed without ransom, coming home, reported 
publicly, that the king of Macedonia, had freely 
assured him of his desire of peace, and that he 
was reddy even to confirm peace by alliance. 
The council then, in some anger, sent for their 
loitering minister; who, after a lame apology for 

his 
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his delay, made his report of Philips professions, sect. 

perfectly coinciding with what had been related by 1 _ ^ - 

Stratocles. He was afterward, according to the 
usual form, introduced by the council to the 
assembled people, to whom he gave the same 
account. Some ill humor was manifested, there 
also, at the irregular delay of information, for 
which the public mind was so anxious ; yet. De¬ 
mosthenes did not fear to move, that the honor of 
a crown, to be presented by the people, should 
reward the able and successful execution of the 
important mission ; and it was accordingly decreed 
to Aristodemus. 

The disposition of the Macedonian king, to¬ 
ward an accommodation, being thus authenti¬ 
cated, a day was appointed for an assembly to 
take the matter into consideration. On that very a.si!i 
day dispatches arrived from the general Proxenus, k ’ B ' l> ' ' ,0 ' , 
or not till that day were acknowleged, informing 
the council, ‘ that the Phocians refused to deliver 
‘ the places of which he was sent to take pos- 
‘ session; that Phalaecus and his party, again 
‘ predominant in Phocis, had imprisoned the 
‘ ambassadors of the new government of that 
‘ country, who had conducted the treaty at Athens, 

1 and so resented the conduct of the Athenian 
‘ government, that they, had gone to the extre- 
‘ mity of denying hospitality to the heralds, sent 
‘ from Athens, according to antient custom, to 
‘ proclaim the season of the Eleusinian mysteries, 

‘ and even refused the truce, offered to all, on that 
‘ solemn occasion.’ 

The cause of the new disposition of the party 
o 3 <»f 
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chap, of Chares to peace was now explained. They haa 

>_ v _ j not been without information that the new go¬ 

vernment of Phocis would probably be unable to 
support itself; and yet they would not, while a 
chance of success remained, forego the advantages 
of the measures they had taken. The ill-excused 
delay of Aristodemus, in reporting to the council, 
the zeal shown in his favor by Demosthenes, who 
was a member of the council, the critical arrival 
of the dispatches from Proxenus, the general of 
their choice, combined with the unremitted vehe¬ 
mence of their former opposition to Macedonia, 
and the suddenness of the change, indicated enough 
that the party were temporizing; nor could it be 
doubted but, had the Phocian plot been finally 
successful, they would have opposed, not less than 
formerly, all proposal of peace. When therefore 
not only the failure of all advantage, expected 
from their measures, was complete, but the great 
and threatening disadvantage accrued to Athens, 
that Phocis, from a steddy and zealous ally, was 
become an incensed enemy, accommodation, if 
yet possible, with Macedonia, seems to have been 
the only resource for either the party or the 
republic u . 

Ordinary men would have been overwhelmed 
by the failure of a plot of such scandalous per¬ 
fidy, involving such disaster and danger to the 

common- 

14 The caution and shifts of Demosthenes afterward to avoid 
argument on such important transactions, so connected with 
his main argument, especially in the orations on the embassy 
and on the crown, strongly corroborate all that has been 
asserted by &schines. See particularly Demosth. de legat. 
p. 
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commonwealth. But the party of Chares, men cer¬ 
tainly of no ordinary talents, were also fortunate, 
in that their principal opponents were remarkable 
for moderation, as they for boldness .in politics. 

To forward their anxious purpose of peace, the 
friends of Phocion and Isocrates did not refuse a 
degree of coalition with the party of Chares; and a-Vlo*"' 
treaty with Macedonia became the object of all. p 45 ° - 
Some degree of concert was evidently alreddy 
established between the leaders of the contendin'! 
parties, when, on the motion of Philocrates, a 
decree was made for sending an embassy of ten 
to Macedonia. The commission comprized per¬ 
sons of both parties, and appears to have been 
altogether respectably filled. Six of the names 
have alreddy occurred for notice, Ctesiphon, 
Philocrates, Phrynon, Aristodemus, Aischines, 
Demosthenes; the three former eminent by birth 
and fortune, the others by talents. To these were 
added Cimon, head of the illustrious house of 
Miltiades, with Iatrocies, Nausiclcs, and Dercyllus, 
who had held high situations. But a difficulty 
arose with regard to Aristodemus: he was ingaged, 
after the manner of theatrical management in am. j,- 
modem Europe, under a penalty to perform at 
public festivals in different cities. Such however 
was the estimation of the man, notwithstanding the 
disrepute of his profession, that Demosthenes did 
not scruple to be the mover of a decree for a 
mission to the several states, to which he had bound 
himself, to solicit, in the name of the Athenian 
people, a release from his ingagements. An eleventh 
ambassador was added, Aglaocreon of Tenedos, i> 
o 4 for 


J(>4. 
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*xxxix f° r the subject-allies of Athens, whose interests 
4 —.—were to be implicated in the proposed negotiation; 
not chosen by themselves, but appointed by the 
imperial people. 


SECTION IV. 

Progress of the Embassy to Pella: Audience: Return and 
Report to the Council and People. Policy of the War- 
party : Condition of Synedrian or Subject-Allies. Embassy 
of Three from Macedonia to Athens. Decree for Peace 
and Alliance mth Macedonia. Treatment of the King of 
Thrace. Departure of the Macedonian Ministers from 
Athens. 

oi’ioe a 7 " The circumstances of the embassy being decreed, 
a herald, was sent into Macedonia for a passport, 
for which however the ambassadors did not wait 
to begin their journey. In Thessaly a Macedonian 
army was blockading Halus; whose people, 
whether more through attachment to the party 
of the late tyrants, or incitement from Athens, 
or meer enmity to the Pharsalians, who asserted 
some claim of dominion over them, had rebelled 
against the common government of the country. 
Such however was the confidence of the, Athenian 
ambassadors in the, liberality and honor of. the 
DemosUi. Macedonian government, that they did not scruple 
dulegat to pass through the Macedonian camp. Re¬ 
spected, as they had promised themselves, there, 
they proceeded to Larissa, a city zealous in the 
Macedonian alliance, where they met their herald, 
bearing the requisite authority, with which they 
proceeded to Pella. 


Immediate 
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Immediate deputies of a multitude, they appear sect. 
to have received no precise instructions: under 1 — 
terror of their despotic and wayward sovercin, 
they were to be careful to promote, at every 
opportunity, the interest of the Athenian people. 

Among matters, however, which they seem to am., ,i p 
have considered as most particularly expected of <>® 7 
them, was to use their endevors for obtaining the H<l J ’ 1 " 1 
cession of Amphipolis. To offer any advantage 
for Macedonia, in return, appears to have been 
out of question ; only, as a supposed private grati¬ 
fication for the prince, they might ingage for the 
restoration of Leosthenes, an illustrious Athenian ' 
exile, esteemed among the most eloquent men 
of the age, who had been kindly entertained at 
the Macedonian court. Altogether they were ex¬ 
pected to demand so much and to concede so 
little, that Cimon declared, among his collegucs, 

‘ he feared Philip would have the advantage of 
‘ them in fair reasoning ,5 .’ 

Negotiation was yet managed in the manner of 
antient times, much by conference, little in writing. 
Introduced to audience, the ambassadors all spoke 
in turn, the elder beginning. Demosthenes, as 
youngest, spoke last. He was apparently most 
depended upon by the war-party for watching its 
separate interests and maintaining its importance. 

But, whether through consciousness of the illibe¬ 
rally of his invectives, in the Athenian assem¬ 
blies, against the prince he was addressing, or 

apprehension 

15 ' pi SinxiatoyeCpuoi vifiyimru ip 2 * 8 

JEsch. de legat. p. 205. 
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xxxix a PP re ^ eDS * on °f his deficiency in a situation so 
'—«—new to him, or both together, with perhaps other 
feelings, his nerves failing, his voice and memory 
faltered. Philip, with reddy politeness, endevored 
to incourage him; but, after two or three vain 
attempts, in which, through his confusion, he 
dropped some very awkward expressions, he con¬ 
cluded abruptly. 

The ambassadors were then conducted into 
.Each. (k. an adjoining apartment. After no long delay 
ms. 1*6. they were again introduced into the chamber of 
audience. They were seated, and the king ad¬ 
dressing them, replied severally to the arguments 
used by each, with- a perspicuity and elegance, 
which forced admiration from all. Stating strongly 
his sentiments of his own and his people’s rights, 
he expressed, in terms the most obliging to the 
embassy, a disposition the most friendly toward 
the Athenian commonwealth. They were then 
invited to sup with him. Hilarity prevailed; and 
they found themselves compelled to acknowlege 
Philips talent for conviviality, equally as for 
business. 

p. 42 -. After a day or two, proposals for a treaty were 
delivered to them in writing, in the form of a 
letter to the Athenian people. In this communi- 
Dcmustii. cation the king expressed his desire, that the peace, 
p*354 #t which it was hoped would follow between Macc- 
/E»ch. <ic donia and Athens, might be assured by an alliance. 
Itfi r 259 In farther conference then with the ambassadors, 
he frankly told them his purpose immediately to 
join his army in Thrace, where he was at war 
with some Thracian princes and some Grecian 

towns; 
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towns; but he gave them his word that, as long sect. 
as might be necessary for deliberation in the 1V 
Athenian assembly, concerning the peace and 
alliance proposed, nothing hostile should be at¬ 
tempted against the Athenian possessions in the 
Chersonese. The business of the mission thus 
ended, and the ambassadors returned to Athens. 

Immediately on their arrival, in regular course, 
they reported their proceedings, and delivered the 
king of Macedonia’s written proposals to the 
council of Fivehundred. Demosthenes, who was <i>- 
a member of that council, spoke very favorably of \« !J‘ 2 K 
his collcgues generally, and moved that, according 
to custom, when the conduct of an embassy was 
approved, they should be honored, for their able 
and faithful services, with a public supper in the 
prytaneium; and, as the business of peace was so 
successfully begun, that they should wear, on the 
occasion, crowns of the sacred olive. The council 
approved, and the honor was paid. 

In course they were then to be introduced, by 
the council, to make their report to the assembled 
people. Demosthenes, as youngest of the em¬ 
bassy, again spoke last, but he spoke with a tone 
considerably altered. ‘ All that his collegues had 
‘ been relating,’ he said, ‘ was little to the pur- 
‘ pose. Let the decree of the people, directing 
‘ the embassy, be red/ It was red accordingly. 

‘ Let the king of Macedonia’s letter, which we 
‘ have delivered, be red.’ That also was recited. 

4 Now,’ he said, ‘ it is for the people to decide 
‘ what is to be done.’ He paused, and a mur¬ 
muring conversation arose among the . people. 

‘ I then,’ 
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xxxix * ^ then,’ he resumed, ‘ will propose a decree: 

-—«—• ‘ Let it be directed “ that the herald expected from 
“ Philip be received; and that the ambassadors 
“ to follow him be received: that, within two 
“ days after the arrival of the ambassadors, the 
“ prytanes assemble the people, to consult on 
“ peace with Macedonia; and that we, your am- 
“ bassadors, if we are thought worthy, receive the 
“ approbation of this assembly, and be treated in 
“ the prytaneium tomorrow,” His motions were 
approved, and his decree passed. 

The inflexible Phocion and his friends were not 
politicians to contend, in a government like the 
Athenian, with the time-serving party of Chares. 
These, compelled, after all their struggles against 
it, to allow and even press for peace, and success¬ 
ful, through the cooperation of those before their 
opponents, in putting the matter thus far in train, 
thought things sufficiently ripe now for separating 
themselves from their new associates, and making 
the administration of the republic again exclusively 
their own. They would begin with even making 
the business of the negotiation with Macedonia 
exclusively their own. To effect this they would 
go beyond what the strict principles of their op¬ 
ponents would permit, in demonstration of zeal for 
peace, and of consideration for the king of Mace¬ 
donia ; trusting, for their verbal justification, in the 
declared will of the soverein Many, that peace 
with Macedonia should be negotiated, and for their 
real security, in maintaining through their policy, 
their command of a majority of votes. 

Ministers had been dispatched to all the allies 

of 
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of the Athenian people, inviting a general congress sect. 
at Athens. The purpose stated was, to consult on ■ >v ' ■ 
the terms of a general peace, which might provide j^'- ^ 
for the interests of all, or on means for making & 140- & 
common war with Macedonia, if it should be found t >. 454. & 
necessary for the defence of their common liber- 4ti "' 
ties. The peace-party could not reddily conceive 
that this measure, in which all seem, at the time, 
to have concurred, would prove ungrateful to the 
war-party, who had admitted the necessity or 
expediency of negotiation. But, to their surprize, 
Demosthenes was the orator to assert the incon¬ 
venience of it: the discussion of so many various 
interests, he contended, would interfere with the 
desired conclusion of peace and alliance with 
Macedonia. He proposed, therefore, a decree for 
taking the alliance into consideration on the same 
early day, which was alreddy, on his motion, ap¬ 
pointed for the debate on peace; and for farther 
security against the delay that discussion might 
produce, his decree required that the votes should 
be taken on the following day, when no speaking 
should be allowed. The party of Phocion remon- -***■ ,lf 

1 J ... kg- P- ,4 KJ 

strated in vain, that it would be highly insulting, 
as well as injurious, to their allies, not to allow 
them that participation in the negotiation, to which 
they had been formally invited by Athenian mi¬ 
nisters, who were not yet even themselves returned 
from their mission. The people however had 
caught the impatience, without knowing the mo¬ 
tives of those whose lead they had been accus¬ 
tomed to follow, and the decree proposed by 
Demosthenes was carried. 


This 
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chap. This measure had precisely the effect apparently 

XXXIX * " 11 ** 

'—proposed. Phocion and his friends, the original 
erne st promoters of peace, were thrown into a 
situation, in which they found themselves under 
necessity of holding the language and conduct of 
opposition ; and Chares and his friends were be¬ 
come the peace-makers, with the voice of the 
people supporting them. But the insult was gross 
to all the forein connections of the republic. The 
Lacedaemonians, and other independent allies, if 
there were others independent, could not but re- 
ci>. 35- s -1- volt at it. The Synedrians, resident deputies of 

thin Hist. , . 

the subject-states, in great uneasiness, met to take 
the matter into consideration. The result of their 
debate was a decree or resolution, to be offered 
to the Athenian people, in their first assembly 
appointed to consider of peace and alliance with 
Macedonia. It has been preserved by Aischines, 
and is indeed an interesting memorial; marking 
strongly the servile state of the Synedrians, who 
imply in it a sense of injury which they dared not 
express, and atone even for the implication, by 
declaring, in a solemn act, the most unreserved 
resignation of themselves and their constituents to 
the will of the Athenians, as the soverein people. 
It runs thus: ‘ Since the Athenian people are 
‘ taking into consideration a treaty of peace with 
‘ Philip, tho the ministers are not returned, whom 

* they sent through Greece to exhort the cities 
‘ concerning the liberty of the Greeks, it is re- 
1 solved by the allies, that, when the ministers 

* return, and have made their report to the Athe- 

* nians and their allies, and two assemblies 

‘ appointed 
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* appointed by the pry Canes, according to the laws, sect. 

‘ shall have been held, in which the Athenians v_ 1 ^ 1 — 

‘ may declare their will about the peace, whatever 
‘ the Athenian people may decree shall be binding, 

* as a measure taken in common with the allies.' 

The expected Macedonian herald soon arrived, 

and shortly after the ambassadors, Parmcnio, 
Antipater and Eurylochus ; men eminent then in 
their own country, and afterward over the world' 6 . 

It was observed, not without surprise, that De- * >l1 ,,r 

7 1 leg. |>. atli 

mosthenes was singularly forward in civility toward 
them. He entertained them in his house' 7 , and 
we have his own boast that he entertained them 


splendidly. He was forward to be the mover of n. .i. 
a decree of the people, which apparently passed, L 1 1 4 
as matter of course, unopposed, assigning them 


places of honor at the theatrical and other ex¬ 
hibitions of the Dionysian festival, or feast of 


Bacchus, of which it was then the season. Where- 


ever they appeared in public, but especially in 
the theaters, where most eyes might be upon them, 


defying all the invidious observations of the won- 
dering crowd, he was ostentatiously officious in 


his attention. 


It was not probably the purpose of Chares and 
Demosthenes to injure or offend the Synedrian 


allies, or not to extend to them all the advantages 
of the treaty; but it was evidently now their great 
- object to make the alliance of Macedonia exclu¬ 
sively 


“ Parmenio and Antipater are very respectfully mentioned 
by Demosthenes in his oration on the embassy, p. 36a. 

17 ’F.fiWi. This has been generally interpreted to mean 
that he lodged them. 1 apprehend it does not necessarily mean 
so much. 
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chap, sively their own, shutting otit from it, as much as 

Y YYTY w 

v—possible, Laced lemon and all other independent 
Grecian states. It appears also to have been their 
anxious desire to obviate all discussion of the late' 
business in Phocis. Without regard therefore to 
speeches of the adverse orators, or decrees of the 
Synedrians, the assemblies were held according 
to the decree of Demosthenes; and peace and 
alliance with Macedonia, which had been years 
contended for by the party of Phocion and Iso¬ 
crates, was in two days concluded, by those hitherto 
bitter opponents of everything tending to such a 
measure. The allies of both parties were com¬ 
prized ; but those, to be considered as intitled to 
the benefit of the treaty, were named; and, among 
the allies of Athens, neither Phocis was mentioned, 
nor Lacedaemon. 

Another omission, less important among the 
general interests of Greece, was noticed at the 
time as more extraordinary : the unfortunate king 
of Thrace, Kersobleptes. tho not only an ally, 
but in the situation nearly of a Synedrian or vassal 
of Athens, was unnamed in the treaty, and of 
course excluded from its advantages. Within a 
aiach. de day or two a minister arrived from him, Cratobulus, 
t£ P a Greek of Lampsacus, dispatched purposely to 
attend the negotiation. Astonished to find all 
alreddy settled, Crito|>ulus claimed nevertheless 
that his prince’s natoe*(ifl offlltted, he contended, 
as he was imquestionahly an ally of the Athenian 
people) should .be inserted in the treaty, and that 
himself, being i|uly authorized, should take the pre¬ 
scribed oath before the Macedonian ambassadors. 

This 
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This demand was urged in the assembly of the 
people; when Demosthenes, in his turn, as a 
member of the council of Fivehundred, was one 
of the presidents. The petition of the-unfortunate 
prince found favor with the Many, and Aleximachus 
moved that tritobulus should be admitted to take 
the oaths for him. But Demosthenes, rising from 
the seat Of presidency, declared ‘ that he would 
‘ not put the motion for any such decree, as it 
‘ would be a violation of the treaty already sanc- 
‘ tinned by the people. If the requisition of the 
‘ Thracian prince was to be taken intocOnsidera- 
‘ tion, it could now be properly done only on a 
‘ day to be named for the purpose.’ Indeed re¬ 
gularity of proceeding, and a just respect both for 
• the power they had been treating with, and for 
the consistency and faith of their own conduct, 
seem clearly to have required what Demosthenes 
insisted on. But he, who so often successfully 
excited, could not always stem the popular pas¬ 
sion : his own doctrine, the too common doctrine 
of popular orators, that all considerations should 
give way to popular utility, and even to the popular 
will^ would tend to blind the Many to the reason- 
ableness of his zeal for order; his own frequent 
lessons of disregard for forein powers, would weigh 


against his arguments now for .respect to them. 
The Many were vogi^jpbe question. The 
presidents, far ftcm1^j^v||ferce order in' snch 
an assembly, whenonice disp&ed to tu p pml t, could 
not command inspect for themsefve^^hey were 
called upon by name to ascend Shef bfana, and 
thence dedaie their mason i for refusing to put 
rot. vm. p th* 


p 
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, i * 


chap, the (juestion which the popular voice required. 
'—v—^ At length they yielded to the tumultuous mani¬ 
festation of the soyerein will, and the decree 


The king of Macedonia, however, had alreddy 
provided against any trouble which anight be ap¬ 
prehended, by his new friends in Athens, from 
the contradiction in which the government was 
thus involved. Joining his army in Thrace, as 
he had told the Athenian embassy, when at Pella, 
was his intention, he marched immediately against 
Kersohleptes. That weak prince withdrew into 
the peninsula of Athos; and being followed thither, 
was soon compelled to accede to the king of Ma¬ 
cedonia’s terms, and deliver his son as a hostage 
for observance of them. The fe\y remaining little^ 
Grecian cities, westward of the Chersonese, of 
which Doriscus, a place of some note formerly in 
the Persian wars, appears to have been the most 
important, were then no difficult or tedious con¬ 
quest for the Macedonian arms. The object of 
the expedition, as far as may be gathered from 
writers not having in view to give a regular ac¬ 
count of it, was principally to obviate piracy. 
What were the measures taken we have no in¬ 
formation ; but, from what was common among 
the Greeks, it seems not improbable that the 
population of some cpnquered towns was removed; 
and thus seems to have been the foundation of tjbe 
assertion of Demosthenes, afterward to the Athe¬ 
nian gepple, thajt Philip cruepy destroyed thiity- 
twp t^wns in. ’Jhrace. Chskref' comipa^dpd an 
armament which should have protected the alH«y 

of 
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df Athens in those parts. Of what he did no SECT, 
account remains, farther than that he sent home IV 
intelligence of the Thracian prince’s submission to ifg^p % 9< 
the king of Macedonia. This having taken place 
before the conclusion of the peace between Mace¬ 
donia and Athens, all farther question about his 
admission as a party to the treaty was of course 
obviated. 

When, the business of the mission being com¬ 
pleted, the Macedonian ambassadors were to 
return home, the assiduity of Demosthenes, in p. qri. 
civility toward them, was, if possible, even in¬ 
creased. He took upon himself to hire carriages Avtcli. de 
for their departure, he attended them on horse- piu't«». 
back in their way through Attica, and paid his last 
compliments to them not till they reached the 
Boeotian border. 


SECTION V. 

Judicial Inquiry into Dilapidation of the Delphian Treasury. 
Continuation of War between Phocis anil Thebes. Distress 
of Thebes, and Solicitation for Support from Macedonia: 

Alarm of Phocis and Lacedtsmon: Alarm of the War-party 
in Athens. 

The Grecian republics, now again without an sect. 
external enemy, were left to their own always >.—^—- 
abounding grounds of discord. Among these the 
question, who should hold command in Delphi, 
stood yet foremost; and tho the means of exer¬ 
tion of the Thebans and Phocians, between whom 
the contest began, were nearly exhausted, yet the 
Sacred war still held & very threatening aspect ft* 
the nation. 

v 2 


In 
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char In 4he short interval between the deposition of 
'Xxxix. yjuug autocrator-general) Phalsscus, and his 
restoration, a judicial inquiry was instituted, .by 
the Phoeian government, concerning the dilapida¬ 
tion of the Delphian treasury, of which Diodorus 
has given a report, bearing the appearance of being 
founded on authentic documents. The great ob¬ 
jects of the new government, in such an inquiry, 
would of course be to justify the recent revolu¬ 
tion; and not only to their own people but. to att 
Greece, so as to obtain not only excuse, as widely 
as might he, but favor and support Much then 
it would behoove them to avoid offence to all, but 
especially to those who led the councils of Athens; 
formerly holding close alliance with the govern¬ 
ment of the auiocrator-generals, and now the main 
stay of that which had risen by its fall. Accordingly 
die tribunal, to which the inquiry was referred, 
avoided to impute implication in the guilt to any 
Diod. 1.16. forein state. They moreover completely acquitted 
*' 56 the memory of Philomelus, declaring that his ad¬ 
ministration was found pure. This would amount 
to acknowlegement that the principles, on which* 
Lacedaemon and Athens had originally concurred 
with the PhOcians, to secure the Delphian temple 
and treasury against die appropriation of them 
by the Thebans, were also pure. They stated the 
sacrilegious robbery to have been begun under 
OnomarchuS, and continued under his successors ; 
till Phatecus (whom, being at direct variance With 
Athens, they were byno interest bound to respect) 
ftnhhte to discover nhy more valuables to satisfy 
die demands of his followers in arms, allowed 

them 
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them even tobreak upthe pavement of the sacred **cav 
place,- J tmder a Potion, excited by two lines of > W ~' 
Homer, that, from very antient times, ithad bfcen 
« practice to deposit treasure there 18 . Phiion, 
accused of being the principal agent in the sa¬ 
crilegious business, was put to the torture; and 
having, amid his sufferings, acknowleged j himself 
guilty (at least so his torturers said) and indicated 
others, was delivered over to an ignominious death. 

Many then, for being concerned in it (or perhaps 
more really for attachment to the party of the 
autocrator-generals) were also sent to the execu¬ 
tioner, and many more found safety only in flight. 

The narrative of Diodorus is sometimes not 
ledSt valuable when contradicting itself, because it 
so indicates that he reported faithfully from writers 
of different parties. After having stated the 
judgement on the sacrilege, as if he supposed it 
perfectly just, he has proceeded nevertheless to 
assert what involves some invalidation of its jus¬ 
tice. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he 
says, did partake in the sacrilegious plunder, 

‘ inasmuch as they received pay for more troops 
‘ than they actually furnished for the Sacred war.’ 

But; in looking to analogous circumstances, men¬ 
tioned in Grecian history, it appears not easy to 
decide what amount of criminality should be im¬ 
puted to any taking and using of the treasure, 
called sacred: for important public purposes: So ci>. r *. r 
long ago as the revolt of the Asian Greeks against Herod. 1 . 

Darius, c ‘ 36, 

" OSy an X«»( oiia, mfnrofas writ Sifyit 
4ai(a'v 'AwiMmnt, TTutai" itl jnfntffrn- 

P 3 
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» wan -of, high-«8frnatian amopg them, 

Jmtma pf Miletus, ra<b««3«|ded.a>o «mploy- 

Qf tre*” 1 * deposited fcy Crmpus king of 
Ifjydm, in the temple of Apollo a| Qranchidie, the 
ggea^bank of that side of the JEgean sea, in mea¬ 
sles for public defence. His proposal was over- 
*#d; but the purpose is not marked by the his¬ 
torian with any reprobation, otherwise than as the 


measure was not thought fit for immediate adop¬ 
tion by those to whom it was proposed. In the 
preparation for the Peloponnesian war, Pericles 
reckoped the golden ornaments of the statue of 
Minerva, the most venerated in Athens, a resource, 
placed there with a direct view to use in public 
need; being so formed that they could be readily 
removed and restored. And indeed, in the licen¬ 
tiousness of democracy, amid the frequent clamors 
of the Many for distributions of public property, 
it may have been often a useful measure of policy 
to consecrate the precious metals, with the view 
to preserve them for public purposes. It is to be 
observed then that there was, at Delphi, an Athe¬ 
nian, a Corinthian, a Lacedaemonian treasury, or 
separate apartment in the treasury; and so for all 
the principal republics which had treasure there. 
The question then occurs, What right, in what 
circumstances, for what purposes, and with what 
formalities, had the several republics to draw trea¬ 
sure from their severaljtreasuries? But that it was 
understood sofoesuch right existed, seems fully 
indicated in the expression of Diodorus, that the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians had partaken in 
the sacrilege, inasmuch as (not that they had 


received 
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of troops efnpltiydd **& 
in stl^po^g ^ PS^tos; but) that they had 
received beyond the proper pay of ‘those actually 
employed **; so -that the guilt was incurred, not 
by opposing in arms the Amphictyons and others, 
pretended avengers of sacrilege, but for failing of 
due exertion against them. The same right then 
which the Athenians and Lacedaemonians might 
have for pay for troops employed in the Sacred 
war, the Phocians themselves might have; draw¬ 
ing treasure only belonging to the republics pf 
their alliance, from which they might have re¬ 
gular authority. Possibly so far Philomelus might 
have received support from the Delphian treasury, 
and yet have been justly in titled to the honorable 
acquittal which his memory received; and this 
may have made the real distinction between his 
conduct and that of his successors. Perhaps 
Onomarchusbegan in the same creditable course; 
but after ingaging with the party of Chares, 
at Athens, in ambitious projects, of which the 
conquest of Thessaly was to be the leading step, 
neither the treasure of Croesus, nor the treasure 
of the‘Thebans and their allies, were likely to be 
spared. But the Thebans and their allies, who 
insisted that the cause of the Phocians was im¬ 
pious in its origin, were only consistent when they 
insisted that all concurrence in it was impious; 
and s6 df course they would involve Philomelus 


” Mitfegt* *AWm m) Awuhupiim ft «*»- 

paxpaamt reif Quuvn ko) oi uurrm ri tin jMMW 

fuw rfarturSt vovt piafofa AaGo wif. Diod. 1. 16 . c. 5/5^ ^ 

p 4 ** 
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cHifc in one Charge of sacriiagffffth thgeewbo,-alter 
him, went to extre»Bties;#|^^ carefiilly 
avoided., . 

Diodorus reckons the whole treasure afTJJelphi, 
w^gtethe war broke out, not less than tw<f millions 
sterling; of which that deposited by Croesus king 
of Lydia was much the largest part. We find it 
afterwards satisfactorily indicated by him. that, 
tho, when Phaiascus and his principal associates 
found it necessary to retire from Delphi, they 
mi^ht probably search every recess before untried, 
even to the soil under the sacred pavement, for 
more treasure, yet it was far from being through 
absolute want; for they carried away, in their 
military chest, no inconsiderable store, with which 
they were inabled to keep a powerful force still 
about them. This is what the new government 
of Phocis, and their Athenian friends, had cer¬ 
tainly not intended to allow. They were disap¬ 
pointed by it, and the defeat of their project, on 
whose success they seem to have proposed to 
found far more extensive projects, quickly fol¬ 
lowed. 

Without funds, the new government of Phocis 
was weak, and little able to prosecute the war 
against Thebes. Of this the Thebans proposed 
B.C.347. to take advantage; but neither thai*:, councils nor 
ol 108.3. t k e j r ann8 were a bly directed. Apparently their 
first object should have been to move? those 
towns of Boeotfe. itself, which had-withdrawn 
themselves from the Theban allianb^ or, in the 
phrase of the imperial republics, had rebelled 
against the Theban people. But the first measure 

of 
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q£ their4 uaaa,y«s to^invade Phocis for plunder. s *ct. > 
This wiseacteewiuUyeReeiaed, and, the Phocians, . v 
under their new leaders, venturing a battle near Dlod l - 
Hyampolis, were defeated. Thus the weakness 
of the government, and die want of union among 
themselves, and the need of a mercenary army, 
such as that attached to PhaleBCus, becoming ma¬ 
nifest, that restoration of the general-autocrator, 
which we have had occasion already to notice, 
quickly followed. The Thebans, then too late, 
attempting the revolted towns, were unable to do 
more than ravage the country, and in withdrawing 
with the plunder, they suffered a defeat. 

. But the Phocians, strong with their restored fc 6*- 
mercenary force, and possessing advantageous 
opportunities, through their alliance with the re¬ 
volted Boeotians, proceeded now to retaliate, by 
carrying ravage extensively over the lands of the 
Theban alliance. Some actions were undertaken 
in defence of them, but the Phocians Were victo¬ 
rious. The cavalry of the Grecian republics was 
generally composed* as we have formerly observed, 
of persons wealthy enough each to maintain a 
horse, and serve with it at his own expence, at¬ 
tended by at least one slave afoot ' Its. business, 
on home-service, was especially to watch the mo¬ 
tions of -an invading enemy, and protect the lands 
against ravagers and ^plunderers. Thebes,; with 
its command of Boeotia, was stronger in cavalry 
than any. other Grecian state, southward of Ther¬ 
mopylae. * ^.Nevertheless the Phocians, coming to 
action with the Theban cavalry, near Hedylium, 
obtained a victory, which is mentioned by the 

cotemporary 
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p- cotamporary orator asofm«h importance,]^ 

aad extensively over Greece. " , 

rJS??*** ***** *® T^bans that re - 

lief which was common in Grecian warfere fiat 

their treasury was exhausted. The pressure fiom 

• the Boe f an towns connected with Phocis, was 
^we-i farther revolt was apprehended, and in 
Biebes uself much discontent was brooding. 
Bemaimng hope, for those who held the adminis¬ 
tration, rested on the support of allies interested 
in their cause. The Thessalians were principal ; 
but so was Thessaly now connected with Mace¬ 
donia, that, to obtain their assistance, negotiation 

5 IT P Sf y b6St 1)6 ***** *> the courtof 

Pella. Thither accordingly a Theban embassy 
was sent J 

Meanwhile at Athens, whether the established 
practice of former times, or only the proud and 
.jealous temper of the democracy of the day re- 
quured, tho the treaty of peace and alliance with 
Macedonia had been sworn to, before the Mace¬ 
donian ambassadors, by Athenian commissioners 

l a * the W 1 * J* it was 
held that the ratification was incomplete, till 

commissioners from the Athenian people had re¬ 
ceived an oath to the observance of the treaty 
rsm the kmg of Macedmaa fo person. An em- 
bassy of five therefore wax appointed, Eubulus, 
Cephisophon, Democrates, Cleon, and AEschines- 

But information of the mission from Thebes 
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to-PeUa excited iotosest deeply and extensively sect* 
through Graeco TbePhocians were first to show <- *' :* 
alarm, Always unequal alone to the maintenance ( 
of their own- independency, they ha$l recently lost 
the support of Athens. The Athenians indeed 
were divided, as the Phocians themselves were 
divided. The party of Phocion, friendly to the 
general-autocrator and his friends, were not so 
to the party which had deposed him. Bat the 
powerful party of Chares, disposed still to favor 
that party, could not be on good terms with Pha- 
laecus and his supportersj and, in negotiation with 
Macedonia, how far both parties concurring does 
not very clearly appear, the Athenians had aban¬ 
doned the cause of Phocis. Lacedaemon there¬ 
fore remained the only power to which, in the 
existing crisis, the Phocian government could look 
for any effectual assistance. 

But the state of things was threatening for La¬ 
cedaemon itself. Should the Thebans obtain the 
support of Macedonia for the overthrow of Phocis, 
its support might follow for the overthrow of 
Lacedaemon, the supporter of Phocis, implicated 
in the same imputed crimes, condemned under 
the same judgement, and devoted under the same 
curses. On the other hand, should assistance-few. or. 
from Macedonia be dqnied to Thebes, and, what p!'^o! lipi>> 
appeared not impossible, should an accommoda¬ 
tion follow between the Thehans and Phocians, 
extensive, as was the hostile disposition in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus toward Lacedaemon, another Theban 
invasion might be expected there. The sense, 
which the Lacedaemonian government had of the 

crisis, 
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chap, crisis*; is Banked in Hat exuMfofl which followed 
* XXTX ; Wyie^n«mba8sy wns^el)^ i^' the Macedonian 
JEsch. t court, a.ibody of a tbotflfcnd Lacedemonians, 
Diod. 1.16. under thc aidare of the ldng,*ArchMamus,marched 
' to Pbotis. A thousand Lacedaemonians, if at¬ 

tended by dfo antient proportion of inferior troop% 
would be no inconsiderable force among Gredan 
armies. Since the fatal battle of Leuctra, neither 
a Lacedaemonian king, nor such a Lacedemonian 
force, had been seen beyond the isthmus. Pha- 
de'Iega/ 1 he6us with an army of Phocians and mercenaries, 
Diod. ut said to amount together to eight thousand, occupied 
the important posts near Thermopylae, which his 
Phocian adversaries had proposed to surrender to 
the Athenians “. At the same time negotiation, 
such as opportunity might be obtained for, was 
^ cr - ut attempted both with Macedonia and Thebes. 

In this state of things, the turn that negotiation 
might take at Pella, important for all, was not 
least so for the Athenian people. But the favor 
of the Macedonian court was important severally 
to both the parties at Athens; to* the party of 
Chares, especially, for whom peace and alliance 
with Macedonia would operate as a political over¬ 
throw, unless they could hold that favor eminently, 

if 

* The expression of Demosthefces is, that ‘ the Phocians 
* held' the pass-clearly marking tbatPhabecus commanded 
the Phocians as their constitutional general, and that he was 
not reduced to be the meer leader of a hand of mercenaries. 
When jEschines, in his defence of -himself afterward, called 
Phalaecus tyrant of the Phocians, or included him .with others 
of their leading men under the title of tyrants, in the plural, 
be seems to have done it only in deference to the prejudices of 
the multitude, whom it behooved.him, to soothe and court. 
JDe legat. p. 300, 301, & 303. 
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ifnot even eiclusivelyy la the new crisis, there* sect. 
fore, they were unsatisfied with the composition >—yl—» 
of foe appointed embassy ; and they appear to 
have been, not unreasonably, jealous especially Q f 
A&chines; who, having concurred in the coalition, 
farmed with Phocion’s party, for fob important 
public purpose of making peace, , would not after¬ 
ward, for any separate interest of his former party, 
abandon his new connection. It appears however 
to have been judged inexpedient to risk alarm, 
either among the Athenian people, or in forein 
states, by avowing any political object, in adding 
to the number of foe embassy, or to its instruc¬ 
tions. But a resource was open: precedents were 
numerous of granting to eminent men, soliciting it 
from the soverein Many, a public commission for 
the professed purpose of putting forward a private 
business; whence benefit might accrue, perhaps 
sometimes to foe commonwealth, but oftener only 
to a party; foe private business serving as a veil, 
under which a political purpose might Jbe prose¬ 
cuted, either for public benefit, or party advantage. 

The release of many Athenian citizens, prisoners 
of war in Macedonia, waited yet for the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty of peace, which was the object 
of the embassy. It was well .known that Philip jEkh. de^ 
had never taken ransom for any Athenian prisoners 
of war; and, among foe informed, no doubt was 
entertained but" that all Athenian citizens* now 
prisoners in Macedonia, would be freely dismissed 
as soon as the ratification 1 was completed. Ne¬ 
vertheless Demosthenes-did. not fear to make the 
pretence of foe patriotic and charitable purpose of 

ransoming, 
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chap, ransoming: j& his own expaftee, some Athenian 
xxiix.^ p r igoQ8i^ <jhe grouiid of a^frxpiest to the people, 
that homight be added to^ihe number of the 
embassy then on its way to Macedonia. He 
was accordingly appointed, apparently with four 
others; for'we find the number of this, as of the 
former embassy, was finally eleven; ten repre- 
JEsch. d« sentativcs of foe Athenian people, and one of all 

leg. p. *272. 

their allies. 

SECTION VI. 

Congress of Grecian Embassies at the Macedonian Court. 
Proceedings of the Athenian Embassy. Report to tkt 
Council and People. 

sect. The Macedonian court now became foe focus of 
. V 1, negotiation, for the Grecian republics. TheAfoe- 
P . *76. ™»n embassy arriving, found foe Theban alreddy 

there, waiting for foe king, who was not yet 
returned from Thrace. The Lacedaemonian came 
soon after; and, before Philip’s arrival, others 
P . ,8a. 1 were assembled, in the expression of iEschines, 

from almost all Greece. 

In this numerous assemblage .of missions, from 
so many republics of one nation, all had different 
interests to prosecute. They had indeed mostly 
together in view to put an end to foe Sacred war* 
and provide better security for the temple and 
treasury of Delphi But even to this there were 
exceptions; for we find Demosthenes afterward 
not scrupling to declare, that foe interest of Athens 
required interminable war in Greece, and espe^, 
chdly foe continuation of foe Baaed,war; font 
the pemMiKacy of such * contest, among foe 

Grecian 
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•S 

Grecian rapublics»wns hi^dy desirable for the Sect. 
Athenian people. B|it even where the miaai on s ^ ^ . 
agreed about die object, they differed widely as to 
the means of attaining it, and the consequences 
t<* be desired. Thebes,. Athens, and Lacedaemon, 
tho unable to command, as sometimes formerly, 
remained yet leading republics, under which die 
others, with more or less submission or attach¬ 
ment, arranged themselves. The Thebans, to pro¬ 
vide for the future security of Delphi, and peace 
of the Greek nation, insisted upon the full resto¬ 
ration of the authority of the Amphictyons, and 
the full execution of the utmost vengeance of 
the Amphictyonic law against the sacrilegious 
Phocians. On the contrary, the Lacedaemonians 
looked to such a result of the contest as big with 
ruin to their state and to Grecian independency. 

The Athenians, differing from both, yet differed 
hardly less among themselves. 

The Athenian embassy was compounded from 
the adverse parties. Specially commissioned only 
for the ceremony of receiving the king's oath to 
the peaty alreddy concluded, it was however, re¬ 
quired, in general terms, to act, as opportunity 
might occur, in every way for the benefit of the -ft**. * 
commonwealth. The field thus before it was leg p 97& 
large, and abounding with objects; among which 
each member, according to his views of public, 
or party, or private interest, somewhat indeed at 
hi$ pent, Haight select Ids object of pursuit Even 
forma for .their proceedings were little settled, 
either by regulation, or precedent Demosthenes 
had early shown a disposition to disagree with his 

collegues; 
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j&et). de 
leg. p. *80. 


but 

aboutamatter of 
which seemsHo 


at^iitthens,® 
cotnmon'with most or all of the republicanjgo- 
vemmevts, giving precedence according fie age, 
and which had been jpllqwed by the fonderem¬ 
bassy. Why his collegues would concede su^ a 
point to him, and why A&chines would' omit id 
state their inducement, deems not easily imagin¬ 
able ; unless it was a dread, more reasonable 
perhaps in itself than creditable in any declaration 
that could be made of it, of the use to which an 
orator, powerful among the despotic Many, might 
turn the clause in their instructions, commanding 
them to act, in all things, a|the good of the people 
might require". We shall hereafter see De¬ 
mosthenes, without alledging .any breach of in¬ 
structions, without specifying feet of any kind, 
stating, in general terms only, impediment to him 
in the prosecution, or rather ohly purpose, of 
public service, as a ground of capital crimination. 

Audience was given to the Athenian embassy, 
in presence of all the others, and Demosthenes, 
according to his own requisition, spoke first. He 
began with avowing a difference from his collegues 
in political opinions; and he proceeded then to 
endevof to show,, that it was not because he was 
ill-disposed toward the prince he was addressing, 
but very much the contrary. He related his ser¬ 
vices to the Macedonian interest inthe Athenian 

assemblies; 

u tymmif k r*t)< h/oCmc m t 'AAA * ti Inhtunrt gy v W* 
A 5 *cb» de legat. p. 976. 
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as^embUes; meotioaed Bfe defence of Philo- 
crirfes, when criminated for moving the repeal of 
the decree forbidding the. admission of heralds 
from Macedonia; he specified tihe decrees moved 
by himself for facilitating and promoting the ne¬ 
gotiation for peace and alliance with Macedonia, 
and he did not scruple tcfdetail his attention to 
the "Macedonian ambassadors, at Athens, and 

ip 7 

to mention the aspersions he had suffered in con¬ 
sequence. Aware then of the recollection, that 
could not fail among all who heard him, of the 
long course and extreme violence of his contrary 
conduct, he hazarded an attempt to extenuate the 
grossness of his frequent invectives, adding much 
flattery, and strong professions of attachment to 
Philip. In this, it is said, probably with truth, 
tho the account, coming from his adversary, 
would probably be highly charged, that , he suc¬ 
ceeded very ill. In an unusual situation, to which 
also his temper and habits were adverse, his ex¬ 
tensive genius failed him. The awkwardness of 
his mixture of apology and flattery, the absurdity 
even of some of his compliments, and the embar¬ 
rassed and uncouth manner in which he delivered 
them, were so striking, that, tho Philip himself 
preserved a decent gravity, the bystanders could 
not refrain from laughing aloud". 

iEschines, 


SECT. 

VL 


* This was A transaction, not in tbe dark, but bo public, 
that had not the rival orator’s report of it been largely founded 
on truth, the shaipe must have recoiled on the narrator, with 
great injury to his cause, which evidently was not so injured. 
He has gone so far as to report some of the phrases which ex¬ 
cited the laughter, appealing to others, who had been present, 
for the exactness of his account. 
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chap. iEschines, following, began his speech to the 

xxxix '- king, with a reply to that part of the speech of 
Demosthenes, which was directed ^gainst his 
collegues. * He had not been sent,’ said JEschines, 
‘ nor had his collegues, he apprehended, been 
. ‘ sent, to apologize'in Macedonia for their conduct 
‘ in Athens, but they had been chosen to transact 
‘ the business of the republic, at the Macedonian 
‘ court, for their supposed fitness for the office, 
‘ proved on former occasions.’ He proceeded then, 
to what Demosthenes apparently had avoided, to 
plead the cause of the Phocians, in consonance 
with the sentiments maintained by the Lacedae¬ 
monians, and in opposition to the Thebans. ‘ The 

* first principle,’ he said, ‘ of the Amphictyonic 
‘ institution was beneficence: its object was not 
‘ the destruction of men, still less the destruction 
‘ of whole communities, but, on the contrary, the 
‘ prevention of such destruction. The Amphic- 
‘ tyonic law expressly declared that, on no account 
‘ should any Amphictyonic community be over- 
‘ thrown, or town destroyed; it forbad the impli- 

* cation of the innocent in punishment with the 
‘ guilty; and to the benefit of this law the Boeotian 
‘ townships, which had quitted the Theban for the 
‘ Phocian alliance, were intitled equally with die 
‘ Phocians themselves.’ 

Where sentiments and interests differed so 
widely, and were maintained with so much heat, 
as now among the hostile republics, and beside 
the differences between republic and republic, 
there was such contention of parties within each, 
with w much uncertainty which might next day 

preponderate. 
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preponderate, arrangement adapted to general sect. 
satisfaction, or general good, would be, the former VL * 
clearly impossible, the other of great difficulty. 

Among the allies of Macedonia, the Thessalians, 
whether for antiquity of connection, steddiness of 
attachment, services rendered to his family, or 
power, through wealth, strength, and situation, 
to render farther services, had certainly the first 
claim to Philip’s consideration. But the mild- Dratoit. do 
ness of the measures, against the adherents of the leg8t |, +M 
late tyrants, had left, in Phene, a party strong 
enough, and bold enough, to deny the contingent 
of troops of that city, for a purpose for which 
a preponderant portion of the Thessalian people 
was perhaps more than moderately earnest, the 
war against Phocis. At the same time the town 
of Halus (blockaded by a Macedonian army, or an 
army under a Macedonian general, when the first 
embassy of which iEschines and Demosthenes 
were together members, passed to Macedonia) 
persevered yet in its contumacy, and especially in 
its hostile disposition toward the people of Phar- 
salus, who were among the oldest and most zealous 
of the Thessalians in the Macedonian interest. 

This civil war, in a country whose alliance was so 
important to Macedonia, forcibly required Philip’s 
attention. What he did, then, seems to have been 
what could be done most respectful to the embas¬ 
sies and the states they represented, and most con- 
sonant to the best principles of confederacy among 
the Grecian republics; he desired the assistance 
of their, mediation, to compose the differences p. 352. 
between the Halians and Pharsalians; and for this 
q 2 purpose 
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xxxix P ur P ose he proposed that the congress should move 
—- to Pher«. He would thus accompany them so far 
in their direct way home: all the embassies would 
be nearer the principal objects of negotiation, as 
well as nearer their constituents. No objection 
therefore appearing to have been alledged, or in¬ 
deed to have existed, Pherae became the seat of 
the congress, and of the Macedonian king* 5 . 

What were the adverse claims of Halus and 
Pharsalus does not appear, but the mediation of 
the congress was unsuccessful. Halus persevered 
in opposition to the common government of 
Thessaly, and the army under Parmenio con¬ 
tinued the blockade. Decision on this subject 
was necessary toward the conclusion of business 
with perhaps all, but particularly the Athenian 

embassy. 

53 We find Demosthenes, in a speech of many years after, 
venturing to tell his soverein, the Athenian Many, that the 
king of Macedonia bribed the embassies to stay with him, till 
his preparations for the expedition against Pliocis were com¬ 
pleted, adding this curious reason, ‘ I^est,’ he says, ‘ your am- 
‘ bassadors returning, and reporting his measures, you might 
' have imbarked, and occupying the strait of Thermopyl®, ‘ 
‘ stopped his passage.’ De cor. p. 1236. Hardly, in modern 
times, could such an impudent imposition be attempted upon 
the Many of London in Common-hall, or of Westminster in 
Palace-yard, or of the most uninformed part of England in 
county-meeting. Everywhere there would be those able to 
inform the more ignorant, that nothing could so effectually 
check the hostile preparation of a power, desiring that its 
preparation should remain a secret, as the presence of em¬ 
bassies from powers interested to oppose the purpose of the 
preparation. But, should it even be found difficult to pene¬ 
trate the mass of ignorance with such information, yet the 
observation could not fail to be reddy, and of easy conception 
for all understandings, ‘ Were not you, Demosthenes, one of 
‘ the embassy? And did you take the bribe? Or, if you did 
‘ not, what prevented you from sending home information of 
‘ proceedings adverse to the interest of your country ?’ 
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embassy. Previously to the ratification of the treaty sect. 
of peace and alliance, between Athens and Mace- . VI ~ 
donia, by the king’s oath, it was to be determined 
what states were to be included as allies of the 
contracting parties. It was agreed that Mains 
should be excluded. A decree of the Athenian 
people, at the instigation apparently of. the war- 
party, hostile to the autocrator-general and his 
party, had alreddy declared Phocis no longer the 
ally of Athens. Philip concurred with the party 
of Phocion, in desiring to provide protection for 
that unfortunate people, and their Boeotian friends. 

At the violence of the Thebans against both, he 
did not scruple to express dissatisfaction strongly, 
but he judged it expedient to temporize with the 
prejudices of the Thessalians. The Athenian mi- A**- 

“ J - , It’K- |> 5<M' 

nisters of Phocion s party, therefore, rested on 
assurance from him, that he would do his best in 
favor of'both Phocians and Boeotians; and, in 
conformity with the decree of the Athenian peo¬ 
ple, the Phocians not only were omitted in the 
catalogue of allies of Athens, but they were ex¬ 
pressly declared excluded from participation in 
any benefit of the treaty between Athens and 
Macedonia l \ The claims of the contracting 
parties in Thrace were next discussed and settled. 

The dominion of the Chersonese was confirmed 
to the Athenian people, with just exception of the 

brave Cardians, who were numbered among the 

allies 

* The decree declared the Phocians JkoWoi. That tins 
term implied exclusion from alliance, and all benefit of tie 
treaty concluded with Macedonia, can be no doubt. 1,1 
more it may have implied may be difficult to determine. 

Q 3 
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chap, allies of Macedonia. Over the rest of Thrace 
xxxix^ ^jjj eng girted D0 claim, of either dominion, or 
alliance, leaving it thus open to the arms or the 
mercy of Philip. Matters being so agreed upon, 
Philip took the oaths, and the Athenian embassy 
returned home. 

The omission of Isocrates, among his proposals 
for reforming the Athenian constitution, to speak 
with any respect of the council of Fivehundred, 
while he was urging the restoration of power to 
the almost abolished council of Areiopagus, indi¬ 
cates no favorable opinion of the former. Indeed 
we find the appointment of the members by lot, 
out of all the citizens, considered, even among the 
antients, as an absurd mode of constituting a body 
to direct executive government. But this election 
by lot seems to have been very commonly eluded; 
so that some men of superior education and qua¬ 
lifications always obtained seats. Demosthenes, 
according to the assertion made, in his presence, 
Xnch.it to the Athenian people, by JEschines, became 
leg “ t ‘ a member ‘ not according to law, but through 
bribery.’ If one man such as Demosthenes suc¬ 
ceeded in so obtaining a seat, it might best suit 
the purposes of his party if his collegues were of 
the lowest of the people. Of what description, 
however, or what various descriptions of men, the 
council was actually constituted, we have no pre¬ 
cise information, when Demosthenes, as a mem¬ 
ber of it, was to report the proceedings of the 
Demostb. embassy. In doing this, he spoke very unfa- 
de leg#t ' vorably of his collegues; and the council, whether 
persuaded by his speech, or before prepared, put a 

singular 
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singular slight upon the embassy; the customary 
decree, which had never failed before on any such 
occasion within memory, for honoring it with a 
public supper in the Prytaneium, was omitted. 

In the assembly of the people then, to which 
the proceedings of the embassy were, in course, 
next to be reported, Demosthenes also took the 
lead in speaking. He now affected to be the ad¬ 
vocate of the Phocians, and bewail their unhappy 
lot 15 : the king of Macedonia, whom he had been 
grossly courting, he now again grossly reviled; 
and, as disposed to friendship with Macedonia, 
he reviled all his collegues. But the Athenian 
Many were not yet duly prepared for this change. 
A large proportion had been indulging in prospect 
of those advantages, from peace and alliance with 
Macedonia, which the orator himself had been 
before teaching them to look for; and accordingly, 
as we find himself confessing, he was heard with 
marked disapprobation. 

iEschines, following, obtained favorable atten¬ 
tion, while he defended the embassy, and the 
peace concluded by it. With regard to the Pho¬ 
cians, he said, ‘ it was notorious the king of Ma- 
‘ cedonia could not admit any stipulations for 
‘ them in the treaty, without breaking with his 
‘ old allies the Thessalians and Thebans. But 

‘ he 

“ We find him acknowleging that the interests of the Pho¬ 
cians was totally unprovided for in the treaty with Macedonia, 
and this he justifies so far as to avow that he imputed no^ i 11 
even to Machines on that account: nw*> »‘«f »• > 

* it was very well to be silent about it and let it alone. 

Demostb. de legal, p. 354 ■ 

Q 4 
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chap, ‘he had given ample assurance that he would 
jpcx-ix^ ( exer j t 0 avert, or soften, the severities 

* proposed by their inveterate enemies, which no 
‘ other could avert, or soften. That the treaty 
‘ concluded with Macedonia was otherwise ad- 

* vantageous, could not be doubted; especially 
‘ for the affairs of Euboea, where the Athenian 

* people were in danger of losing every thing, 
‘ had the war continued. Nevertheless it would 
‘ depend upon themselves to draw the full benefits 
‘ which were laid open to them. If the disposi- 
‘ tion became general to revile, with the orator 
‘ who had preceded, the power with which they 

* had just concluded peace and alliance, any very 
‘ cordial friendship ought not to be expected in 
‘ return l6 .’ 


SECTION VII. 

New Measures of the War-party in Athens hostile to Macedonia. 
Oration of Isocrates to Philip. 

After the ratification of the peace with Mace- 
Demorth doma, a decree had been passed, on the motion 
p- 356. of Philocrates, declaring that, ‘ if the Phocians 
‘ did not duly surrender the temple of Delphi to 
‘ the Amphictyons, the Athenian people would 

‘ join 

” We have an account of the speech of dEschines only 
from his bitter adversary. That the text above is a fair 
representation of the tenor of his argument, seems enough to 
be gathered from Demosthenes, exerting his powers to give 
everything the most invidious appearance; aud it receives 
strong confirmation from the first epistle of Isocrates to 
Philip, and the tract intitled his oration to Philip, which 
show that such was the approved tenor of argument among 
Phocion’s party. 
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S EC T. 

‘ join in arms against them, and against all who vie. 

‘ should support them in their contumacy.’ Pho- ' v ' 
cion’s party yet held the principal direction of the 
government, when the king of Macedonia, who 
had been preparing for the Phocian war openly p. & 
and avowedly, before all the Grecian embassies 3 °° 
in Thessaly, addressed the Athenian people in the 
usual manner, by a letter in his own name, in¬ 
viting them as allies, and as Amphictyonic people, 
to join his other allies, and the whole Amphic- Dcmost. <u- 
tyonic confederacy, in a just community in arms 
and in council, for ending an evil alreddy so ex- l, g ' 304 
tensively destructive, and still extensively threat¬ 
ening. The party of Phocion, in conformity with 
the decree alreddy made, were anxious to concur 
in this measure for the common good of Greece, 
and they reckoned the opportunity particularly Isoor.rpad 
advantageous also for asserting the dignity of the 
republic, and advancing its importance among 
the Grecian states : nor, if to soften the threatened 
lot of the Phocians and their Boeotian allies was 
desirable, could Athens in any other way or at 
any other time, they reckoned, interfere so effica¬ 
ciously. For a powerful party in Thebes, by the 
arrogance with which they demanded support for 
the pretension of the Theban people to sovereinty 
over, all the other people of Boeotia, and the 
vehemence with which they pressed for vengeance 
against the Phocians, had alreddy notoriously 
disgusted Philip, and the disposition prevailing 
.among the Thessalians, to concur with, the The¬ 
bans, distressed him. The vote therefore of a 
state, hostile to Thebes, in the Amphictyonic 

assembly, 
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chap, assembly, and its-contingent in the Amphictyonic 
■—v—- army, were particularly desirable for him ; and, 
in such circumstances, the sentiments of the go* 
vernraent of such a state must command respect. 

But this was a measure which, in promoting at 
the same time the power of Athens and the good 
of Greece, would have tended to fix the supe¬ 
riority of the party of Phocion and Isocrates, and 
therefore was to be opposed by the party of 
Demosthenes and Chares. Nor did they want 
for arguments to weigh with the Many. ‘ Where 
‘ was the advantage,’ they said, * of peace with 
‘ Macedonia, if it was to involve the republic in 
‘ a new war? They did not approve the peace; 
‘ but, peace being made, the people should rest 
do < j„ peace. What benefit was to result, either to 

leg. p. 305 . ‘ 

‘ the republic or individuals, from the service of 
‘ Athenian citizens in the Amphictyonic army? 
4 Would it be more profitable than service, under 
4 the orders of the people, in Thrace, or in Asia? 
4 Was it gertainly safe for Athenian troops to 
4 join overbearing numbers of Thessalians and 
1 Macedonians? Might they not be overpowered 
‘ and detained as hostages, till conditions, dis- 
‘ advantageous to the republic, were obtained for 
their release ?’ Aversion to military service thus 
incouraged, and suspicion excited, produced a 
delay of answer, and Philip sent a second letter. 
But meanwhile the party of war and trouble, now 
advocates for peace and quiet, had gained farther 
. hold of the popular mind; the party of Phocion, 
after having prevailed to stop mischievous exer¬ 
tion, were unable to procure beneficial exertion, 

and 
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and the king of Macedonia’s requisition was finally sect. 
answered with a denial. * «— v —« 

Thus a necessary previous step was gained, to¬ 
ward the execution of a project for leading the 
republic immediately again into war with Mace¬ 
donia, and beginning with a blow which, if not 
at once even decisive, would place the party in 
circumstances of great advantage for farther 
measures. They had observed that, through the J^ most 37 d g c 
ordinary waste of Grecian warfare, in the long 
continued hostilities, the country, to a wide extent 
southward of the strait of Thermopylae, could 
afford little for an army coming into it. Whether de legal, 
the deficient interest, or the not uncommon ex- '* 357 ' 
treme of scruple, of the party of Phocion, had 
prevented the recall of Proxenus, he remained, 
with a fleet of fifty triremes, in the neighborhood 
of the strait. The nautic multitude was of course 
always ill-pleased with peace, and reddy for war; 
and of the officers, a large proportion, under in¬ 
fluence of the same interests, were always disjjosed 
to the views of the war-party. If then the Lace¬ 
daemonians and Phocians could be kept firm and 
united, and the Athenians could be brought to 
cooperate with them, Philip’s supplies by sea being 
intercepted, he might, if he ventured southward 
of the strait, be ruined without the hazard of a 
battle. The great obstacle, to this scheme of pro¬ 
found policy, seems to have been what the war- 
party had made for themselves, by so alienating 
the autocrator-general, and his party in Phocis, 
that they would hold no communication with them. 

Hence seems to have arisen the proposal, that 

the 
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xxxlx. t ^ ree Critical posts for commanding the pass, 

—v—' Nicaea, Thronium and Alponus, which the late 
new government of Phocis had promised, and the 
restored government refused, to surrender to 
Athens, should be committed to the Custody of 
the Lacedaemonians. Archidamus gave into this 
project, so far as to declare himself reddy to un¬ 
dertake the garrisoning of the three towns. But 
the Phocians, who had fotmd large cause for 
mistrusting the Athenians, began to mistrust the 
Lacedaemonians, as soon as they found them con¬ 
nected in policy with the Athenians; and chose 
rather to depend upon the king of Macedonia's 
disposition to favor them. Refusing therefore to 
surrender the places, yet desirous of avoiding of¬ 
fence to the Lacedaemonians, they excused them¬ 
selves, saying, ‘ They feared Sparta had too much 
‘ occasion to look to her own dangers* 7 .’ 

This transaction could not be secret. The dis¬ 
position of the war-party to produce a new breach 
with Macedonia had been amply manifested : the 
peace of Athens and of Greece, and especially 
the welfare of the party of Phocion, in Athens, 

and 

* 7 Ta Zrapnit fiwa fifiiiai, xa) /iti rag ainif. Msch. 
de legat. p. 302. All the critics seem to have seen difficulty, 
and to have supposed omission or corruption, in this passage, 
except Taylor, -whose explanation is by a paraphrase only, 
and to me, I must own, not satisfactory. Reiske translates 
iuia ‘ fraudes,’ and Auger, ‘ mauvaisefol’ Why they have 
chosen that uncommon sense of the word, seems not obvious. 
If authority be desired for application of it in its ordinary 
sense, Isocrates furnishes abundance, where, in his oration 
to Philip, he describes the troubles of Sparta and the dangers 
continually surrounding her. Considering it as referring to 
them then, Wolfs correction of the passage, «at ?<* rag" 
avroU, authorized by the manuscript, Cod. Reg. 3, makes the 
whole of easy construction. 
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and of that large part of the Grecian people con- sect. 
curring in political sentiments with them, were in <— 
danger. In these critical circumstances, Isocrates 
published his much admired oration to Philip; 
which, under the form indicated by the title, is 
really an appeal, from himself and his party, to 
the Athenian people, and to the whole Greek 
nation 18 . The war-party, when they found their 
power falling, through the failure of their measures 
against Macedonia, it appears, would have al¬ 
lowed to Philip the supreme situation in Greece, 
that command of armies, and presidency of coun¬ 
cils, for which Athens, Lacedaemon, and Thebes, 
had been so long contending, provided they might 
hold the lead in Athens. This imputation of 
iEschines seems virtually admitted by Demos¬ 
thenes, through his failure to meet it. How far 
they might have in view to betray him afterward, 
cannot be known. But no sooner had they ascer¬ 
tained that, tho interfering noway in the interior 
of the republic, yet for all the common concerns 
of Athens and Macedonia, and all the common 
politics of Greece which interested both govern¬ 
ments, he would give his confidence still to the 
party of Phocion, and would not be allured by 
any promises or any flattery, or driven by .any 
alarms, to favor their opponents, then the orators 

of 

18 The oration to Philip marks its own date, after the con¬ 
clusion of peace between Athens and Macedonia, and before 
the conclusion of the Sacred war. Between these two points 
then it farther marks its time, after symptoms of a disposition 
toward a new breach with Macedonia had been manifested by 
a party in Athens, and while the Lacedaemonians were appre¬ 
hensive of an accommodation between the Thebans and Pho- 
cians; thus fixing almost its moment. 
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chap, of the war-party, disappointed in their measures, 

— and vexed at their own work, applied their utmost 
diligence to make him, and the peace themselves 
had negotiated with him, suspicious and odious 
in Athens, and to disturb, as extensively as might 
be, those arrangements and that plan of policy, 
through which Phocion and Isocrates, had hoped 
to provide tranquillity for Greece. In this they 
had now succeeded, so that Isocrates, evidently 
in concurrence with his party, but with his party 
in a degree of despair, resorted to the bold and 
hazardous expedient, of proposing to Philip to 
assume the authority, by which the disturbers of 
the general tranquillity might be repressed, and 
to persuade the Grecian people to approve the 
measure. 

Isocrates was in the habit of epistolary cor¬ 
respondence with Philip; and, of his extant 
epistles to that prince, the first carries indication 
of having been written for the public eye, to try 
the popular mind upon the subject of the oration, 
intended to follow. He could use, it appears, 
more freedom toward the prince, than he thought 
prudent to venture toward his own soverein, the 
people; and, in the very outset of his oration, he 
does not scruple to impute a faulty ambition to 
Philip, in the beginning of the war; apparently 
alluding to his extensive and rapid conquests, 
made while the Athenians were implicated with 
their revolted allies, and reckoning them more 
than moderate reprisal for the injurious aggression 
at Pydna. Faults, however, he allows there were 
on both sides. To prevent the war then, he says, 

had 
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had been his anxious desire: from the moment it sbct. 
began he had been earnest to restore peace; and ■■ Y P' 
now peace was made, he was most anxious to l7ph° r 
provide that it should be lasting. But, for this, p ’ 3o8 ' 
observing how eager some among the Athenian 
people alreddy were, after short repose, for new 
hostilities, he feared nothing could be effectual, 
but what he had recommended, many years ago, 
to unite the whole nation in war against Asia. 

Hence he takes occasion to address the king of 
Macedonia, as the only person capable of holding 
the lead in so great a business. Alreddy the ally 
of Athens, he says, Philip should bring all the 
Grecian states to concord with oneanother and 
alliance with himself, and then lead the armies of 
all against the barbarians. 

Representing the king of Macedonia then in a 
way to recommend him to the confidence of the 
republics, and to obviate the ill opinions which 
the war-party were so diligent in impressing, he 
proceeds, after some ingenious turns, adapted to 
his purpose of winning attention, and obviating 
irritation and jealousy, to give a picture of Greece 
itself. ‘ Without neglecting any of those great p. 398. 

‘ interests,’ he says to Philip, * in managing which 
4 you have been alreddy so successful, your en- 
‘ devors should be directed to bring Argos, Lace- 
‘ daemon, Thebes, and Athens, to concord. That 
4 being effected, for. the rest no difficulty will 
‘ remain; because all are habituated, in any dan- 
4 ger, to look to one of these for support ; so 
4 that, bringing only those four states to harmony, 

4 you will deliver all the others from many evils. 

Adverting 
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chap. Adverting then to the origin of the Macedonian 
xxxix. royal family f rom Argos, to its common descent 
with the Lacedasmonian kings from Hercules, to 
the particular veneration for that deity at Thebes, 
and to the traditions of the support given by the 
Athenians to his posterity, as arguments for a 
friendly disposition in Philip to all the four states, 
he takes objections to his proposal into considera¬ 
tion. ‘ 1 know,’ he says, ‘ it is reckoned by some 
4 a vain idea that I am offering; for they will not 
‘ believe it possible to bring the Argians to con- 
‘ cord with the Lacedaemonians, nor these with 
‘ the Thebans: jn short, they maintain that no 
‘ republic, long habituated to the ambition of 
‘ commanding others, will rest in equality. And 
‘ while either Athens or Lacedaemon held their 
‘ former power, I am well aware that the objection 
‘ would be complete: for the predominating state 
‘ would have the disposition, with the means, to 
i»ocr. Or. ‘ prevent the desired concord. But now I know 
p. 33»- ‘ it is otherwise. The principal states are disabled 

‘ by wars, not unlike individuals long contending 
‘ in single combat: their fury, while their strength 
* holds, resists all attempts to part them ; yet at 
‘ length wounds and weariness effect it, without 
‘ other mediators. 

‘ Let us observe then first the Lacedaemonians, 
‘ who, not long ago, commanded Greece by land 
‘ and sea. Such is now the alteration, that the 
‘ Peloponnesians, formerly all reddy at their com- 
‘ mand to march anywhere, have been seen mostly 
‘joining the Thebans to invade their territory. 
‘ Nor have the evils of the change ceased with 

4 that 
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* that invasion. They are still troubled with the sect. 

‘ adverse disposition of their own people of the . vn ~ . 
‘ country towns, the Perioecians. At the same 

* time all the other Peloponnesians mistrust them ; 

‘ most of the Greeks dislike them; and even from 
‘ their own slaves they are daily and nightly suf- 
‘ feting depredations, so that there is no relief for 
‘ them from the necessity of watching in arms. 

‘ But, what now presses beyond anything, they 

* are apprehensive of an accommodation between 
‘ the Thebans and Phoeians; whence might follow 
‘ a new invasion of their country, more destructive 

* than what they have already suffered. In such 
‘ circumstances, how can they but gladly see a 

* person reddy, with power and with all qualifica- 
‘ tions, to undertake the mediation, which may 
‘ end the existing hostilities. 

‘ The Argians are in circumstances partly si- 
‘ milar, and partly worse. From their first pos- 
‘ session of their present country, they have had, 

‘ like the Lacedaemonians, continual wars with 

* neighboring states. But the contests of the 

* Lacedaemonians have generally been with weaker 

* powers, those of the Argians with stronger; 

* whence it is habitual to them to expect yearly 

* the destruction of their harvest. And in every 

* intermission of the evils of forein war, civil strife 

* has never failed among them; so violent, that iwcr. or. 

* in Argos has been seen more exultation in the 3 ™' 

‘ massacre of the best of the citizens, than else- 

* where commonly in the slaughter of enemies. 

‘ To come then to the Thebans; they, by a 
‘ splendid victory, acquired great reputation and 
vol. via. h ‘ high 
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‘ high fortune; yet by an intemperate use of their 
‘ advantages, they have brought themselves to 
‘ the situation now, of a people defeated in war, 
* and worn by calamity. Instantly as they had 
‘ obtained a superiority over their enemies, they 
‘ began to excite troubles in Peloponnesus ; they 
‘ proposed to conquer Thessaly; they threatened 
1 Megara ; they deprived Attica of Oropus and 
‘ its territory, wasted Euboea, and sent triremes 
‘ to Byzantium: as if they were taken with the 
‘ extravagant ambition to command by sea as 
*' well as by land. At length they made war on 
‘ Phocis; expecting quickly to subdue its towns, 

‘ to hold the country under their dominion, and 
‘ to become masters of the Delphian treasury. In 
‘ all these hopes they have been disappointed. 

‘ They have killed a few Phocian mercenaries, 

‘ fitter to die than live; and they have lost many 
‘ of the best of their own citizens. Proposing to 
‘ bring all the Greeks under their dominion, they 
‘ are now reduced to hope in you for their own 
‘ safety.’ 

Thus far the able painter incurred no hazard 
in representing the truth. But there remained a 
business of extreme difficulty and delicacy, to por¬ 
tray his own country; to exhibit the odious fea¬ 
tures in its constitution and politics, so that they 
might be acknowleged, and excite attention, with¬ 
out exciting a dangerous irritation. He therefore 
begins with feigning to consider notice of Athens 
as needless, because, he says, Athens had been 
wise enough already, and before any other state, to 
make peace. Taking a wide circuit then through 

matters 
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matters apparently little to the purpose, unless as sect 
they might conciliate by amusing, and so prepare '—Im¬ 
patient attention among the Many, he proceeds, 
at length, but with remarkable precaution, to 
describe the party of Chares without naming it: 

‘ I have omitted one matter,’ he says, ‘ not for- w.Or 
‘ getting it, but hesitating to open upon it; which 
‘ yet I think ought to be done: for I reckon it 
‘ will be advantageous to you to hear of it, and 
‘ becoming me to proceed, in treating the subject 
‘ before me, with all my wonted freedom.’ 

This apology, addressed to the prince, has 
evidently had, for its purpose, to draw the minds 
of the irritable multitude to an idea, that his 
resentment, at what was to follow, might be ex¬ 
pected, when only theirs was really apprehended. 

He proceeds then, ‘ I know there are men who, 

‘ envying your great fortune, practised in exciting 
* trouble in their several republics, and reckoning 
‘ the common peace of others war against them- 
‘ selves, speak ill of you. These men, passing by 
4 all other things to comment on your power, re- 
‘ present it as raised, and now growing, not for 
4 the benefit, but for the subjection of Greece, 

4 which they say has long been your secret pur- 
4 pose. You have promised to support the Mes- 
4 senians, if you succeed in settling the affairs of 
4 Phocis; hut your object, they contend, is to re- 
4 duce Peloponnesus under your dominion. The 
4 Thessalians, Thebans, and all the states of the 
4 Amphictyonic confederacy are fully prepared to 
4 follow you in any measures, and the Argians, 

4 Messenians, Megalopolitans, and many others, 

R 2 4 are 
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chap, ‘are reddy to place themselves under your orders 
• ‘ for the conquest of Lacedaemon. This then 
‘ being effected, the rest of Greece, they observe, 

4 will remain too weak for resistance.’ That this 
formidable picture was a true one, seems unques¬ 
tionable : the fate of Greece was in Philip’s hands, 
and all depended upon his disposition to use 
his power well or ill 19 . Avoiding therefore any 
direct examination of it, the orator proceeds to 
tell the Many of what kind of men they should 
«dPh? r beware : bold pretenders to knowlege of the 

P . 356. secret counsels of other powers; all those, from 
highest to lowest, who were greedy of the profits 
of war and trouble; and not less those, who, as we 
find Demosthenes continually, claimed the merit 
of a solicitude for the public goqd, beyond what 
the public felt for itself. In regard to Philip’s 
purposes, then at last he adds, £ What is reasonably 
‘ to be apprehended from one power, is not always 
* reasonably to be apprehended from another, in 
p 358. < different circumstances. Were the king of Asia 

‘ to prepare war against Greece, the purpose 
‘ might even do him honor: but for one of 
‘ the progeny of Hercules, the benefactor of all 
1 Greece, to do so, cannot be equally for his in- 
‘ terest, and, instead of honor, would involve him 
‘ in the deepest infamy.’ 

He proceeds then to die bold proposal for 
Philip to take upon himself to be the peacemaker 
of Greece, and its commander in war against 
the barbarians. The manner of introducing this 

proposal 

* Thus jftscliines observes of this crisis, ‘H ,ui» Tejce «•» 
AiAmtitk ?»■«» t£> tpyut nip »i. De legSt. p, 288. 
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proposal has been admirably studied for obviating sect. 
surprize and indignation among the Many, for *— 
softening adverse and ingaging favorable preju¬ 
dices. 4 Possibly,’ says the orator, still addressing 
Philip, 4 you may reckon it beneath you to re- 
4 gard the slanders and absurdities that are vented 
4 about you; satisfied with your own conscious- 
4 ness of integrity. But you ought not to despise 
* the opinion of the Many, nor reckon it a little 
4 matter to hold universal esteem. You may 
4 indeed reckon that you have attained a fair 
4 and great reputation, becoming yourself and 
4 your forefathers, and the deeds of both, if you 
4 bring all the Greeks to be so affected toward isocr. oi. 
4 you as we see the Lacedemonians toward their j^gjo. 1 ' 

4 kings, and those in immediate familiarity with 
4 you toward yourself. Nor will this be difficult, 

4 if you will show yourself the common friend of 
4 all, and no longer distinguish some cities with 
4 favor, and others with .the reverse; and if more- 
4 over you will prosecute measures for gaining the 
4 confidence of the Greeks, by being formidable 
4 to the barbarians.’ 

Hence he passes to animadvert upon the rea¬ 
sonableness of hope for success in war against 
Persia; founded on former successes of the Gre¬ 
cian arms, and the actually distracted state of 
the Persian empire : adding the remarkable asser¬ 
tion, that, for troops, there could be no difficulty p . 370 . 
to have them in ariy number; because such was 
the state of Greece, that a greater, and better army, 
might be more easily raised of exiles from the 
several republics, than of acknowleged citizens. 

r 3 Hence 
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chap. Hence again, under pretence of example and 
, ^ 'j admonition to the prince, he passes to what might 

reconcile those among the Greeks, yet prejudiced 
against a Macedonian leader, and obviate the 
aversion and fear of those bred, whether in de- 
mocratical or oligarchal principles, to look with 
horror upon royalty. ‘ Three great examples to 
‘ the point,’ he says, ‘ are before you: your 
‘ father, your great ancestor, the founder of the 
* Macedonian monarchy, and your greater an- 
‘ cestor, the god Hercules, founder of your race. 
‘ If the two former could, and the latter would 
isocr. Or. ‘ speak, they would surely advise as I do. Your 
P^a' 1 ’ 4 father was the friend of all those states whose 

‘ friendship I recommend to you. The founder 
‘ of the Macedonian monarchy sought command, 
‘ not as many have done, by sedition, massacre, 
‘ and tumult in their own cities: with a more 
‘ liberal spirit, leaving Greece, he acquired a king- 
‘ dom in Macedonia; knowing that the Greeks 
‘ were unaccustomed to bear monarchy, while 
‘ other nations could not be satisfied under any 
‘ other form of government. As thus in principles 
‘ and practice, so in the successful result, he 
‘ differed widely from others. They, when they 
‘ have sought empire, not only have perished 
‘ generally themselves, but their race has been 
‘ extirpated; whereas he, after a fortunate life, 
‘ has transmitted his honors to a late posterity.’ 
Much, following about Hercules, adapted, no 
doubt, to the Greeks of the time, cannot be 
equally felt by the modem reader. From the 
traditionary deeds of that hero, the orator takes 

occasion 
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occasion again to dwell on the consideration of sect. 
war with Persia, on the allurement of which, for '—4— 
the very large unsettled part of the Greek nation, 
and the party of war and trouble everywhere, 
he appears much to have relied. He concludes 
then thus: ‘ The sum of what I advise is this: w r . or. 

4 That you act beneficially toward the Greeks; “^Vo!* 

4 that you reign constitutionally over the Mace- 
‘ donians; that you extend your command, as 
4 widely as may be over the barbarians. And 
‘ thus you will earn the gratitude of all ; of the 
4 Greeks, for the good you will do them ; of the 
4 Macedonians, if you will preside over them 
4 constitutionally and not tyrannically; and of all 
4 others, as far as you relieve them from barbaric 
‘ despotism, and place them under the mildness 
4 of a Grecian administration. Others must 
‘ have their opinions of what the times want, and 
‘ will judge for themselves how far what is here 
4 written may be adapted to them; but I am 
4 fully confident that no one will give you better 
4 advice, nor more accommodated to the existing 
4 state of tilings.’ 


SECTION VIII. 

Efect of the O'ation of J hoc rates. Measures of the King 
of Macedonia Measures of the Phocians. Negotiation 
of all Parties vith Macedonia. End of the Sacred War. 

Judgment on the Pnoeians committed to the Amphicti/ons. 

Credit acquired by the King of Macedonia. 

This appeal of Isocrates, addressed to the reason s ter. 
of his fellowcountrymen, was weak against the *.—,— 
measures of his opponents, who ingaged them by 

u a their 
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chap, their passions. The temperance of style, in public 
xxxix. gpgjjjjng ant j wr iting, and the uniform moderation 
in political contest, of the party of Phocion, gave 
occasion for the saying, attributed to Philip, that 
' Isocrates contended with a foil, against Demos- 
‘ thenes with a sword.’ Nevertheless the sober 
remonstrance, in the oration to Philip, seems not 
to have been wholly wasted, even in Athens; and 
where, over the greater part of Greece, neither 
similar passions, nor equal powers of eloquence 
opposed, it appears to have had still more efficacy. 
The disposition, among the republics, to cooperate 
with the king of Macedonia, toward the establish¬ 
ment of peace throughout the country, and to put 
themselves under his lead for the purpose, was 
veiy extensive, and yet was put forward with 
nothing of the usual republican violence. His 
own conduct marked the completest respect for 
the venerable orator’s admonition, and yet exhor¬ 
tation urging him to the undertaking seems not 
to have been unwanted. So little solicitous, as it 
is indicated by Demosthenes himself, was Philip 
to take the lead in settling the troublesome and 
DemMt.de invidious business of the Sacred war, that he in¬ 
fo* p- 365. v j te( j ^ Lacedemonian government to assume 
it, offering to leave the arrangement wholly to 
them. Why this was declined, both Macedonian 
and Lacedaemonian history failing, we are unin¬ 
formed’ 0 . But Philip still delayed moving, while 

the 

** AaxilBiporiw; pmrfpvrro, *<£rrit ra rjiy/^ara ixtimt 
iwtoy&pm( Demosth. de legat. p. 305 . The orator 
prooeeds to say that Philip deceived the Lacedaemonians, but 
he has totally avoided to 3ay how; for which it is difficult to 

assign 
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the siege of Halus, continuing, might afford him sect. 
excuse to his impatient allies. That town at » - 

length surrendered upon terms; what we are not 
informed: but it is evinced by die very invective 
of Demosthenes, that nothing of ordinary repub¬ 
lican cruelty followed. The population was re¬ 
moved. It appears to have been rumored that, 
pretending to take the place for the Pharsalians, 
he would garrison it with his own troops, for a 
check upon the Pharsalians; but he gave it up to Dbd. i. ■«. 
them with a strict adherence to promise, or a li¬ 
berality beyond promise, which still increased his 
popularity. The whole military force of Thessaly 
then, according to Diodorus* putting itself under 
his orders, he marched to Thermopylae. 

Thus the Sacred war was at length brought to 
a crisis, when the treasury of Delphi, originally 
the great object, was no longer worth contention. 

Still, however, various and great concerns re¬ 
mained ; the possession of the temple itself, with 
its oracle and sacred precinct, the place of meet¬ 
ing of the Amphictyonic council, and the seat of 
the Pythian games; with the decision of this pos¬ 
session would be determined the fate of the Pho- 
cian people, and the dominion of the Phocian 
territory; and, what was the sum of all, the supre¬ 
macy among the states of Greece could scarcely 

fail 

assign a reason, but that he was unable. On the contrary, 
what he and his rival together have made known, rather in¬ 
dicates that the snare or ambush, »»« ipa, of which he speaks, 
as deciding the final measure of Archidamus, was his own 
work, or that of his party, in the business of the Phocian 
garrisons. 
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chap, fail to be theirs who should finally prevail in this 
great contest. But while the enemies of Phocis 
had obtained the advantage of the Macedonian 
alliance, the powerful confederacy which had so 
long inabled her to withstand, and often nearly 
overbear her opponents, was distracted, and 
almost dissolved, through mutual mistrust, pro¬ 
duced by the measures of the war-party at Athens. 
Phalfficus and his partizans could have no confi¬ 
dence in the Athenian government, while there 
was reason to apprehend that the party of De¬ 
mosthenes and Chares might obtain a superiority 
in the general assembly. They were also become 
jealous of Archidamus and Lacedaemon, appa¬ 
rently in consequence of new connection, formed 
or apprehended, between the Athenian war-party 
^ch. de and the Lacedaemonian government 5 '. TheThe- 
w P Or° 7 ’ ban forces joined the army under Philip. Mean- 
ad Philipp. w hj] e more than three-fourths of Peloponnesus 
was reddy, on any incouragement from him, to 
fall upon Laconia itself. In this state of things 
resistance to the confederacy, of which Philip was 
the head, could hardly, with any reasonable hope 
of success, be attempted. 

Nevertheless, even in this state of things, Philip 
did not cease to show a desire to bring the Gre¬ 
cian republics to conciliation, rather than proceed 
jEach. de to the violences, for which his allies were urgent. 
3<S. P ’ 3 ° 7, Of this disposition Phalsecus hastened to avail 

himself. 

** This is indicated by Demosthenes, in what he reports of 
the proposal for surrendering the Phocian garrisons, and by 
JEschines. 
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himself. It was not to be hoped that, under any sect. 
arrangement which the actual circumstances would ■ vm ' 
allow, he and his principal partizans could con¬ 
tinue to live in Phocis. They were therefore glad 
to stipulate for leave to emigrate in safety, carry¬ 
ing with them their portable effects. On these 
conditions the critical posts of Nicsea, Thronium, 
and Alponus, were surrendered to the king of 
Macedonia, and Phalaecus marched toward Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Greece was now open to the king of 
Macedonia and the Thessalians. The most vehe¬ 
ment alarm immediately seized the inhabitants of 
those Boeotian towns, which had ingaged in the 
Phocian cause. They feared, not Macedonian Aiscii. „t 
sovereinty, but Theban vengeance. They hastened ant- 
therefore to address supplication to Philip, praying 
that they, like the adherents of Phaleecus, might 
have permission, abandoning their houses and 
lands, to seek safety for their lives by flight. Nor 
was the aspect of things much less unfavorable 
for the Phocians of the party adverse to Phakeeus; 
if they had fled on his restoration, they could not 
hope to return; or if any had remained, they 
could little hope longer to remain in safety, 
obnoxious as they were to the Thebans for their 
connection with Athens. It is indeed indicated Dcmostii. 
by Demosthenes, that the principal Phocians very & 
generally emigrated. Philip, interesting himself 366 
for all these, so differed with the Thebans and *»!>■ 

IcgBt. 

Thessalians, who were vehement for vengeance 
against them, that a coolness between them 
became apparent. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
procuring personal safety for all. The remaining 

Phocians, 
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chat. Phocians, being the principal part of the lower 
xkxix. participated in thei common horror of 

.efrp.303, subjection to the power of the Thessalians and 
^ ot th Thebans, but they declared their readiness to 
de 3 1 |s at - surrender themselves to the king of Macedonia, 
feiod. i. >6. This was allowed them, and in his name, exclu- 
£ sively, possession was taken of all their towns. 

What passed between Archidamus and Philip, 
after the proposal to submit the Phocian business 
to the arbitration of Lacedaemon, we find no 
account. Demosthenes indeed says that Philip 
deceived the Lacedaemonians, but without adding 
the least intimation how; and had there been any 
thing in any transaction really uncreditable to 
Philip, he would not so have failed to mention the 
facts, which should have supported the imputation, 
Nor is it likely that, had there been anything 
very uncreditable to Archidamus, notice of it 
would have wholly failed; unless either public 
negotiation, or private intrigue, from Athens, was 
implicated. Complete arrangement indeed be¬ 
tween the two kings, seems not to have been 
effected; or not such as to obviate future misun 
derstanding. Archidamus, however, clearly unable 
to interfere farther with any effect, withdrew, and 
was unmolested in bis march homeward. Pha- 
hecus and his principal followers found a tempo¬ 
rary refuge in Peloponnesus. The mercenary 
force under him divided. A part, following his 
fortune, ingaged in new adventure, where, among 
the widely spred settlements of the Greeks, in 
Diod.i. 16. Crete, it is said, and in Italy, a demand for such 
cor. p. 481. troops occurred, home had iound service among 

the 
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the troubles of Euboea. All quitted the former S *^ T 
scene of action, and thus, after so many bloody '— 
struggles, during more than ten years, the Sacred 
war quietly ended 1 \ 

By these events the fate of Greece certainly 
was placed very much in the king of Macedonia’s 
power. But through all the invective of the 
adverse orator, it is evident that he proceeded 
to use the power with a moderation unexampled 

among 

** Demosthenes, in his oration on the embassy, spoken 
within two years after the end of the Pbocian war, says ex¬ 
pressly that Philip took no Pbocian town by siege or assault, 
but that all were surrendered to him by capitulation; MuJi- 
filai rut Tto?Jin rut it Quttwat ahSttu toXio pxla, joii" is xpoffCaXst 

sots sjMKTo;" mM.' is Tov ffritcuatocH vanitf. -Dem08th. de 

legat. p. 360. In another part of the same oration, speaking 
of the demolition of the walk of the Phocian towns, he attri¬ 
butes that work expressly to the Thebans; vi rut Qwuut tiijjs 
sttrirsaxTiTO’ 0 sCeist J" ricrar it s*Tawsa«rr»»T«{, p. 445 * What 
then are we to think when we find the same orator, in a speech 
of twenty years after, and with another purpose in view, pro¬ 
ducing from among the records of the republic, a letter pur¬ 
porting to have been sent by Philip to the Athenian people, 
immediately after the surrender of Phocis, in these terms: 

‘ The king of the Macedonians, Philip, to the Athenian coun- 
4 cil and people greeting: Know that wq have passed Ther- 

* mopvlse, and subdued Phocis: that we have placed gar- 

* risons in the towns that voluntarily submitted, and that, 

* having taken by force those that resisted, we have destroyed 
‘ them, and reduced the people to slavery. 4 Demosth. de cor. 
p. 238, 239. Did he, in the former speech, hazard lalselioods 
concerning public and notorious facts, then recent, speaking 
then also in accusation, so that his adversary, in his reply, 
which is extant, might have brought forward the recorded 
letter, had it existed, and which, had it existed, must then 
have been generally in memory ? or was the letter, or the 
part of it above quoted, one of those forgeries or falsifications 
of public records, said to have been not unknown at Athens, 
which the orator might venture in the latter speech, when he 
was himself speaking in reply, and perhaps could not be an¬ 
swered till after the decision of the cause ) or liow otherwise 
is the contradiction to be accounted for. 
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chap, among the republics, and with a consideration for 
■ XXXIX - the general constitution of the country, and for 
the several constitutions of all its various states, 
as if he would teach every one how to respect 
itself, and all how to support the independency 
p h e ^p p th 2i and dignity of the nation. He came attended 
Phufpp* 3 with a very small body of Macedonian troops : 
Pj e ,9 3 sth the Thessalians were in considerable force about 
de legat.' him i the whole strength of Bceotia was at hand. 
It was expected and demanded of him by his 
allies, that the Amphictyonic law should be car¬ 
ried into execution against the prostrate people : 
and it appears much implied by the orators, that, 
if he would have assumed judgement to himself, 
little exception would have been taken; unless 
that the Thebans and Thessalians would have 
been dissatisfied with mild sentences. According 
to that constitution, which all Greece had for 
centuries acknowleged in theory, tho very little 
admitted in practice, the judgement should rest 
with the Amphictyons. But, apparently with a 
just consideration for equity, as well as a just 
deference to those states which had professed 
resistance to the decrees of the Amphictyons, on 
the ground that they acted under control, Philip 
invited a congress of deputies from all the states 
of Greece”. 

At Athens this appears to have been, at the 
time, generally acceptable, and the former am¬ 
bassadors 

99 Diodorus, ( 1 .16. c. 59,) with his too ordinary deficiency, 
says that Philip consulted with the Bceotians and Thessalians. 
It is obvious that he could not avoid consulting with the 

Bceotians 
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bassadore were mostly reappointed by the people, sect. 
Machines and Demosthenes were of the number; m 
but JEschines obtaining excuse for sickness, tes- ^ t h p d a e 7I . 
tified by the oath of his physician before the 
council of Fivehundred, Demosthenes refused p 378.379- 
the office 54 . For iEschines, his brother was 
substituted. 

As the breach widened between the parties of 
Phocion and Chares, the secession of iEschines 
from the latter, and addiction to the former, be- c f h t y 1 9 ^.*• 
came decided and avowed. Being the most 
powerful speaker of his new party, he stood of 
course in the most direct opposition to the leading 
orator of the other party, Demosthenes; and 
hence the violence of political enmity between 
them, to which, of all the celebrated orations 
transmitted from antiquity, we owe four the most 
celebrated, and with them, the fullest and best 
informations of the transactions, and especially of 
the politics of the times. Aeschines's change of 
party furnished opportunity for invective, which 
Demosthenes did not fail to use. With the licen¬ 
tiousness of democratical oratory, he continually 
imputed it to bribes from the Macedonian court. 
iEschines was less addicted to foul language, yet 

we 

Boeotians and Thessalians. But the assertion of iEschines, 
that ambassadors or deputies were invited from the republics 
generally, is corroborated by the account of Demosthenes, 
who says, the Athenian people named ambassadors for the 
occasion; 'Awiri'XXrr’ avoil V> Tfir « tou< rpiVGnj rot 
t'Amn,-ijpyowwwi *ai ToEto>, *xi Spi, ami Tut itout 

Tovt wXiirw? tw( muTolf. Demosth. de legat. p. 37 ®- 

*♦ The expression of Demosthenes, in giving his account 
of this refusal, is i(uiuoijut, litterally, * I swore oft.’ On what 
ground he swore off is not indicated by either orator. 
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we find him sometimes retorting with it, in a way 
that the licentiousness of democracy only would 
allow. ( Demosthenes,’ he says, ‘ mind and body, 
* and every limb, was continually up at auction.’ 
These mutual imputations, of the utmost famili¬ 
arity in the political oratory of their day, prove 
nothing, nor have any tendency to prove anything. 
ASschines might have his views to private advan¬ 
tage in quitting, as Demosthenes in adhering to 
the profligate party he was ingaged with, fiut the 
secret ways of corruption are rarely open to the 
historian; nor is it necessary here to go beyond 
obvious and tangible matter, for ground for the 
conduct of either orator. Envy at the superiority 
acquired by a younger, in the favor of Chares, in 
the favor of the multitude, and in consequent 
weight and importance, may have affected the 
mind of JEschines. But more creditable motives 
are also obvious; a foresight of the evils which 
the projects of Chares and Demosthenes, if un¬ 
successful, would bring upon Athens, and, if pros¬ 
perous, upon all the rest of Greece; a dislike to 
continue in political society with those, however 
eminent for talents, who had alieady been dis¬ 
graced by disappointment in numerous uncre- 
ditable projects; a preference of the reddy friend¬ 
ship of such men as Isocrates, Phocion, and Ni- 
ceratus, and those with whom Isocrates and Pho¬ 
cion and Niceratus held friendship. On the other 
band, what would lead Demosthenes to decline 
me office, to which the popular voiee had ap¬ 
pointed him, was the fear of leaving the assem¬ 
blies, in a critical moment, to the unbalanced 

eloquence 
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eloquence of .Eschines, supporting the wisdom 
and approved integrity of Niceratus, Isocrates, 
and Phocion. 

The business referred to the congress, which 
met at Thermopylae 55 , w r as of extreme complica¬ 
tion and difficulty. The first object, presenting 
itself, was judgement on the Phocians; and this 
abounded with embarrassment. The Thebans, 
Thessalians, and some others, it was well known, 
were disposed to press severity; on the other 
hand that large part of Greece, which had more 
or less supported or approved the opposition to 
Thebes and the Amphictyons, would feel involved, 
in censure at least, by any sentence against them. 
The restoration of the credit of the Delphian 
treasury then was what all would desire; but on 
the important question how it should be managed, 
there would be much doubt and little agreement. 
Indemnification, for the states interested in the 
treasure which had been wasted, was also called 
for; but how this should be provided* would not 
be readily agreed’ 6 . The views of true Grecian 
patriots indeed would go still much farther; to 
provide for the future peace and union of Greece, 

without 

” That the meeting was at Thermopylae is marked by 
Machines, in his oration on the crown, p. 515 & 517, ed. 
Reiske. On what ground Auger has given * Delphes,’ for 
nt'xx, I cannot pretend to guess, nor how he could suppose 
Euboea in the way from Delphi to Athens. From Thermo¬ 
pylae the voyage by the Epbcean coast to the Attic was per¬ 
haps, at any time, the most commodious way of making the 
journey; and when Bceotia was hostile, and the season of the 
Pylaean or other truce did not give,security, it would be almost 
the only way. 

14 That these were objects is shown by Demosthenes, de 
legat. p. 347- 

voI. vi U. 



..Each, de 
cor. p. 515. 
&517. 
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chap, without which the independency of each republic, 
—iv—^ and of all, must be utterly precarious. And here 
adverse prejudices, conflicting interests, difficulties 
of all kinds, presented themselves. But the mat- 
tert on which early decision was most imperiously 
required, were judgement on the Phocians, and 
arrangement of the business of the Delphian trea¬ 
sury. Perhaps it was no more than necessary, 
for the purpose of coming to any conclusion, and 
making any progress, that, after short delibera¬ 
tion, the congress resolved to refer these to the 
Amphictyons. 

Regularity of proceeding, and respect for the 
antient constitution of the nation, could hardly 
any other way be so well consulted, as in com¬ 
mitting the judgement to that formerly venerated 
national court of judicature. But to make it an 
impartial court, and to procure any general confi¬ 
dence in it, some more than usual balance, against 
the old preponderance of Thessalian votes, and 
the recent "acquisition of Theban influence, was 
necessary. Nor was this unprovided for. The 
ministers returned to their several homes, to re¬ 
port past, and obtain instructions for future pro¬ 
ceedings. At Athens no objection seems to have 
been made to the resolution of the congress: 
none however obtained the sanction of the sove- 
•Aftcb. de rein assembly. The same embassy was reip- 
legat ' pointed, as an embassy to the Amphictyons”'. 

The 

** Machines calls both the mi*aioBa,appointed to, consider 
of judgement on the Phocians, embassies to the Am$kfeAr*u- 
The former of them is-called, by Pettoathenea, afl'ahdffifly 
to Philip. 
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Hie means of the Amphictyonic body to inforce sfe^T. 
their decrees, depended upon the support which 
the republics they represented were able and wil¬ 
ling to give. It was in the practice of the Am* ^ cb ' d# 
phictyons, we find, in critical emergencies, to call 
all Greeks, at the time at Delphi, on whatever 
authorized business, to assist with their advice, 
making, in epitome, a kind of general assembly of 
the nation. But a congress of embassies would 
have more regular authority; it would be as a 
second hoyse of national assembly; and would 
far more either control, or add weight to, the de¬ 
crees of an assembly, so partially constituted as 
the Amphictyons. 

The contending orators, each giving an account 
of this interesting meeting, do not give the clear 
and full information which might be expected J *. 

Whether 


“ Demosthenes, ingeniously throwing out bints to his 
adversary's disadvantage, where he could venture nothing in 
plain terms, that might not be in plain terms contradicted, 
describes things in half-sentences; and iEschines, always 
fearing to excite jealousy, among the Many, that his conduct 
had been directed by a disposition adverse to their demo- 
cratical despotism (to which, in common with Phocion and 
Isocrates, and all the best men of Athens, he certainly was 
adverse) often avoids to give any. account, where much might 
be expected from him. It is remarkable, in the orations on 
file embassy and on the crown, that there is more edlogy of 
Philip from Demosthenes, his virulent enemy, than from 
Machines his friend. In his oration on the crown, especially, 
Machines seems to have feared that every syllable, which 
might be construed into justification of Philip, would operate 
toward his own ruin; and even the panegyric that he has 
hazarded in his oration on the embassy, when he was supported 
by Phocion and all the principal men of his party, it not given 
as fromhioteeif, but put into the mouths of others. To such 
a was that true, which Isocrates ventured to declare, 
that democracy did qot allow freedom of speech. 

0 2 
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chap. Whether in the council, however" or rather in the 
'—- v — j congress,, or perhaps between the council and the 
embassies composing the congress, questions, it 
appears, were warmly debated. According to 
iEschines, some of the Amphictyons, from some 
of the smaller republics, were very rude, unedu¬ 
cated men. The animosity, even of the Thebans 
against the Phocians, was exceeded by the bar¬ 
barous fanaticism of the rough highlanders of 
d g * o (Eta; who contended that, to appease the anger 
of the gods against the Greek nation, nothing of 
the full punishment, directed by the Amphictyonic 
law for sacrilege, should be remitted; the whole 
Phocian people, they insisted, should be destroyed 
by precipitation from the cliffs of the sacred 
mountain. Against such extreme intemperance, 
however, the measures already taken would, in 
a great degree, provide. The most obnoxious of 
the Phocians were already out of easy reach; 
some as we have seen, with Phalaecus in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, some in other parts. But the more 
liberal, in the council and among the embassies, 
appear to have been a clear majority. The decree 
finally given, as it remains reported by Diodorus, 
seemingly neither unfairly nor very defectively, 
tho in these times it may appear severe, yet 
placed by the side of republican judgements, will 
show rather moderation, humanity and clemency. 
Diod. i- iB. ^ began regularly with laying a foundation for 
c - ®°- what was to follow, by declaring all the Amphic¬ 
tyonic rights of the Phocians forfeited. It di¬ 
rected then that;'the - of 

I*hocis be dismantled, and alHw@<Gther ftftvns 

» . 

destroyed: 
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destroyed; that the people live in villages, not sect. 
less than a furlong, one from the other, and none 
consisting of more than fifty houses; that they 
surrender all heavy armour and all horses, and 
possess none till the debt to the god be paid ; for 
the liquidation of which a yearly' rent of sixty 
talents, nearly twelve thousand pounds sterling, 
was assessed on the Phocian lands. 

With as little severity thus, as, considering the 
state of Greece, it seems easy to imagine possible, 
all the principal objects of the congress, those 
which most interested the Greek nation, were 
provided for. The most eminent of the Phocians, 
as we are informed by Demosthenes, including 
probably most of the principal landowners, had 
already emigrated. That frequent lot of Grecian 
freemen, exile, was evidently for them unavoidable. 

Their country was in course to be held subordi¬ 
nate, and deprived of means to renew the former 
violences against the temple and treasury, and the 
dangers insuing to the conquerors. For them to 
live in the country then, surrounded by Thebans, 
Locrians, and (Etaeans, with arms in their hands, 
if possible, could not be desirable. The depriva¬ 
tion of heavy armour and horses, for those allowed 
to retain possession of the lands, was no more 
than an ordinary precaution, among the republics, 
against, a defeated party of their’ own fellow- 
citizens. To move the inhabitants of one town 
to another, we have seen also a common measure 
of policy; and to move the Phocians, mostly of 
the. lower ranks..only, from towns to villages, 
would prQbafoJy ,be less felt, as a severity, than 

* 3 the 
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Justin. 


the forced migration oftite ptinopaiArcadiati 
landowners to a city; which da^ boastedvindicator 
of Grecian freedom, Epameinondas, is said fo?t 
to have Commanded, and the Athenian republic, 
claiming to be the great patroness of democracy, 
afterward supported. For the remaining popula* 
tion then to pay the rent required, holding lands 
not before their own, was a mode of restoring the 
credit of the Delphian treasury, and doing justice 
to those who had suffered from the contest for it, 
apparently as little exceptionable as any which 
the circumstances of the times would have ad* 
mitted. This remaining population must live so 
for in dependency, as it was without means to 
defend itself against forein invasion. But all the 
neighboring states had an interest in defending it, 
while their jealousies would prevent any one from 
commanding it; so that the Phocian people, in 
their villages, possessed perhaps a better inde¬ 
pendency than the Boeotian towns under Theban 
rule, or the aristocratical Arcadians under their 
democratical sovereins. 

It remained to dispose of the right of double 
vote in the Amphictyonic assembly, which had 
been held by the Phocian people. Among those 
then whose cause the king of Macedonia had 
assisted, among the large part of die Greek 
nation, which reckoned that by him the national 
religion was vindicated, the political as well as 
the religious constitution maintained, the rights 
of the great national council asserted, and them* 
selves preserved from subjugitioe, it could appear 
no immoderate complimenttogivb it to a prince, 

, the 
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the acknowleged descendant of Hercules, who sec t. 
had done bo much fcrthem. It was according ■ 

decreed, that the forfeited double vote of the 
Phodaas should belong to the kihgof Macedonia, 
and his posterity. 

As soon as judgement was declared against foe i)emo.th. 
Phocians, Dercyllus, one of the Athenian embassy, 
a friend of Chares, hastened home, leaving, the 
rest of the embassy to deliberate on measures, lf s at - 
farther to be taken, for establishing the tranquillity 
of Greece. It happened that he arrived when 
an assembly of the people was, in regular course, 
held in Peirasus, on the business of the naval About 17 
arsenals. Alarm was infused among the multitude, Augu,t ' 
as if the combined forces of Macedonia, ThesB&ly, 
and Thebes, were on full march against Athens. 

The panic was such, that a decree, proposed to D«w»th. 
the soverein crowd, was instantly voted, com- 
manding all free inhabitants of Attica, without Ph 6g PP ' a ' 
delay, to move their families from the country * ^'“ r - 
into one of the fortified towns, Athens, Peiraeus, 

Eleusis, Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, or Sunium: 
it directed farther, that all those places be put 
into the best state for defence; and, the more to 
impress foe popular mind, it was proposed, and 
the decree directed, that th& sacrifice to Hercules, 
according to the established ceremonial for the 
beginning of a war, be performed'in the city. 

These measures appear, on first view, demo- 
cratical extravagancies, unfit even for any serious 
party purposes. But foe explanation remains 
from Demosthenexfym&elf, in his account of the 
measures afWs patty, which have been already 
related: the negotiation for placing foe towns, 
s 4 commanding 
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commanding the pass of Thermopylae, in the 
hands of . the Lacedaemonians, and the plan for 
starving the Amphictypnic army, by stopping its 
supplies. How for, and how tiinely, Philip may 
have had information of the extent of this hostile 
purpose, and of the preparation for its execution, 
we are not informed; but intelligence of transac¬ 
tions, so public as those which followed the return 
of Dercyllus, would of course quickly reach him. 
It produced a communication from him, in the 
usual form of a letter, to the Athenian people, 
testifying his surprize at their proceedings, and 
complaining of them as measures indicating the 
purpose of hostility, the most unprovoked and 
unjustifiable’*. What answer was given to this 
letter is nowhere said; but circumstances enough 
indicate that it was such as the party of Chares, 
and not the party of Phocion, would suggest. 
Confidence between the Macedonian and Athenian 
governments .must of course cease; and the Athe¬ 
nian embassy to the Amphictyons {whether at 
Thermopylae still, or rather removed to Delphi) 
if before authorized, as iEschines indicates, to 
concur with Philip in lenient measures toward 
Phocis and the Boeotian allies of Phocis, and to 
support propositions of that tendency against the 
violence of the Thebans and Thessalians, would 
now be utterly uncertain what to expect from their 
own government; sure only that, if the party of 
Chares finally prevailed, they should be criminated 
for any concurrence in Macedonian counsels. 

, Nevertheless 

** This is the letter mentioned in note 3s of this motion. ' 
In the latter part of it, stating the complaint, there is no ap¬ 
pearance of falsification, similar to that which Demosthenes 
himself has given reason to suppose in the former. 
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Nevertheless the congress, as the historian sect. 
assures us, proceeded, inthe line recommended " Vm ~ - 
by Isocrates, taking into consideration what was D,od ' 1,8 ‘ 
wanting for the general benefit of Greece (toward 
which an extension of pacification would be a 
principal matter) and passing decrees for the pur¬ 
pose. But Athenian support failing (not perhaps 
that which the Athenian embassy might be dis¬ 
posed to give, but that which it could undertake 
that the government it represented would support) 
it became necessary to yield much to the Thebans 
and Thessalians. Philip could not, without cer¬ 
tain rupture with Thebes, and injury to his interest 
in Thessaly, procure the restoration of Plateea and 
Thespiae, the towns from of old connected with 
Athens; nor could he obviate the exile of the 
Orchomenians and other Boeqtians, who had taken 
part with the Phocians. It was even said that, so Ommiii. 
small was the Macedonian force attending him, 
compared with the Theban and Thessalian, and 
so violent a powerful party in Thebes, that even 
his person might not have been safe, had he 
urged favor'to those unfortunate people farther. 

On his part no violence was used or threatened. 
Bloodshed even, what law might have warranted, 
was completely obviated. Returning to his king¬ 
dom, he left the decrees which had been consti¬ 
tutionally passed, to be constitutionally executed, 
under the direction of the Amphictyons. What 
then his own generosity could do, to make amends 
to the unfortunate outcast^, it is acknowleged was' 
done. As many assvould take refuge in his 
kingdom were kindly relie^ed, and provided with 

settlements. 
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settlements. Nor did the invective of the Athenian 

t 

mtxm avail over the -greater part of Greece. On 
the contrary, wherever the Athenian war-party 
interest did not predominate, its purposes were 
observed with aversion and apprehension, and its 
invective rather excited opposition in panegyric, 
even to extravagance. To this the testimony of 
Demosthenes himself is so strong and so direct, 
that it may perhaps outweigh all others. Even at 
Thebes, he says, the voice of those at the time 
prevailed, who joined the Thessalians, extolling 
Philip as their friend, benefactor, and preserver; 
and, throughout Greece, the people rejoiced in. 
the peace, for which they readily acknowleged 
themselves indebted to him 40 . Thus warranted, 
the historian’s large yet sober praise, will com¬ 
mand credit. ‘ Philip,’ says Diodorus, ' having 

* concurred with the Ampihictyons, in their de- 

* crees for the common welfare of Greece, having 
1 provided means for carrying them into execu- 
' tion, and having conciliated good will, on all 

* sides, by bis humanity and affability, returned 

* into his kingdom,, bearing with him the glory of 

* piety, added to that of military talents and 
‘ bravery, and in possession of a popularity that 
‘ gave him great advantage for future extension 

* of his power.' 

" The foul words with which the orator has studiously 
stained his eulogy, sufficiently shows that he meant no 
flattery; 'Of pi> Sim^oi x«l itaiottiroi Btfiaiot 

niprimi, rtmjp* rot ahinw npiotvf win uifnf it 

* Ot fsAXss it “EXXvttfj Iptiuf ifut wttytteuua'fiint xai 

^njutfn/tivK St ixwirett, iytt ti^sngr £0741101. Cemosth. de 
cor. p. 240, The sense, in which Demosthenes commonly 
uses the term fittuti^t), seems most nearly to be reprsfeahted, 
hi English, by the cant word ‘ to hum.’ ■ ■* 
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CHAPTER EX. 

Affairs of Greece, from the End of the Sacred 
War, to the Acquisition of the Lead of the 
War-party of Athens, and the Authority of 
First Minister of the Republic, by Demos¬ 
thenes. 


SECTION I. 

Change in the Political State of Greece produced by the Sacred 
War. Policy * of the Party of Chares at Athens: Popular 
Interest favoring the Party: Prosecution of hostile Purpose 
against Macedonia: Oration of Demosthenes on the Peace. 

T HAT contest among the Grecian republics, sect. 

commonly intitled the Sacred War, termi- k ^—- 
nated with far less calamity, far less subversion 
of the former state of things, than was appre¬ 
hended if either Thebes or Phocis might have 
commanded the use of victory, nevertheless pro¬ 
duced a revolution in the political circumstances 
of Greece, very important and wholly unforeseen. 

The empire, as it was called, of Thebes, which 
had shone like a meteor under Epameinondas, 
but, from the moment of his death, had held only 
a sickly existence, was annihilated; except as 
the Theban people were confirmed in their com¬ 
mand, truly imperial, over the people of all the 
other towns witlgn the narrow bounds of Bosotia. 
Lacedaemon, with many struggles, had risen little 
from the low state to which Epameinondas had 

• reduced 
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chap, reduced her. * On the depression of Thebes and 

YT 1 

^ - Lacedaemon, Athens had exulted in fair hope of 

’command over her sister republics, more unri¬ 
valled than in her former greatest prosperity. 
But that hope was thwarted by the new power, 
and still more by the spreading popularity of the 
Macedonian government; forced, by the invasion 
of Thessaly, after much war with Athens alone, 
into contest and connection among other states 
south of Thermopyl®. It was comparatively little 
that, on the Thracian shore, Amphipolis and 
Methone had been, lost, and, with Olynthus and 
its dependencies, added to a rival dominion. 
Macedonia was now the power to which, far more 
than to Thebes, Lacedaemon, and Athens together, 
thfe Grecian people were become extensively dis¬ 
posed to commit that protecting and combining 
supremacy, which had so long been the object of 
ambition and contest for all. 

A large party in Athens, as we have seen, was 
disposed to rest under these circumstances, con¬ 
sidering them as altogether even desirable; afford¬ 
ing the best prospect, for ages offered, of means 
for harmonizing the jarring interests of the several 
republics, and establishing for their people, upon 
the broad. basis of a liberal community in rights, 
a quiet and security hitherto unknown, and now 
more than ever wanted. But the obstacles, in the 
political state of the country, remained yet many 
and great. Every republic having views, not 
simply to its own good, but, through habitual jea¬ 
lousy, adverse touts neighbors, and every republic 
being divided within itself, so that feflowqitizens 

were 
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were more jealous of each other than of any sect. 
fpreiners, thus, in the veiy advantages of the v— *’ ■ 

Macedonian connection, new sources of conten¬ 
tion arose. 

In such a state of things, to set civil discord 
again extensively in flame, it would suffice that 
a rival patronizing power was ready. This the 
party of Chares saw, and on it rested the policy 
which, after so many failures, with unwearied 
diligence, and unabated ardor, they persevered in 
pursuing. On a union of the democratical interest 
throughout Greece, under their patronage, they 
hoped to found a power, capable of balancing 
still and even overwhelming the Macedonian 
kingdom. That they had ever wholly abandoned 
this purpose, that they had ever intended to keep 
peace with Macedonia, longer than the pressure 
of circumstances required, the whole tenor of the 
orations of Demosthenes shows highly doubtful, if 
indeed it does not rather absolutely disprove. But 
they had hoped that they might maintain their 
commanding influence in the soverein assembly, 
even during peace, till their policy might bring 
them means for again resorting to war with ad¬ 
vantage. Here however they had a new disap¬ 
pointment. All their flattery to the king of 
Macedonia, and all the ability with which, in the 
first negotiation for peace, they' had outwitted 
their domestic opponents, could not induce him 
to give his confidence to them, or withdraw it from 
PhociOh’s party. 

The form of the Athenian government afforded 
ftequeqt opportunity for forein powers to interfere 

in 
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chip, •m ^coocwos, n i waj 
. ^ . jaatouay afdemocracy would little allow a regular 
oritHBtir’fer forein affairs, with sufficient powers ; 


a jealousy perhaps not altogether unreasonable, 
because the impotence of democracy could hardly 
allow it with safety. The resource was to divide 
the authority among numbers: at Athens the 
council of Five hundred was the proper board for 
communicating with forein states. But that body 
was too unwieldy to be properly competent for 
the business. From one extreme then, as was not 
uncommon among the democracies, the transition 
was immediate to another. If matters pressed, 
and a decided favorite of the soverein Many was 
ready, all -authority was committed to an auto* 
crater-general. Thus a Pericles and a Cleon, 
an Alcibiades and a Chares, by turns, ruled with 
dictatorial powers. But in the intervals of such 
decisive partiality for one man, any orator, who 
could gain the popular ear, might be the effectual 
agent of any forein state; as we have seen De¬ 
mosthenes for Rhodes and for Megalopolis. Mace¬ 
donia was now become the forein power of most 
consideration, for Athens especially, but for every 
other Grecian republic also with which Athens 
had affairs to transact. If then one party in 
Adieus could communicate with the Macedonian 
government readily and upon friendly terms, and 
the other not so, the former would have great ad-' 
vantage for holding the administration ; and the 
other, while peace with Macedonia lasted, could 
not hold it but under great disadvantages. Accor- 

_ - -x.. *a‘ a to a • 4* to * .if 


Phocion, 
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Phocion, tbo much impeded, and sometimes a x ©t< 

rupted, yet mostly directed the admiaistrationaftd <_!)—- 

disposed of the principal offices'. In these circum- pmTTa 
stances, for the party of Chares and Demosthenes 
to recover the lead, new troubles were necessary, *" b - 
and especially a breach with Macedonia. 

The actual state of the Athenian republic then 
afforded them invitation and even incitement. Not 
Chares only and the leading men of his party, 
orators and principal officers, but all who had 
acted in any favor under him, to the lowest jury¬ 
man and the last rower of a trireme, together a 
large proportion of the Athenian citizens, were 
feeling, in peace, the loss of numerous advan¬ 
tages and larger hopes, to which in war they 
had been accustomed. In war every Athenian 
citizen, on a forein station, was a great man. 

The consideration he held, the authority con¬ 
ceded to him, the profit insuing, the prospect 
of adventure ever before him, with endless hope 
of new advantages, were, through the peace, 
ended, to the great regret of numbers. The 
orators also found their principal source of gain 
and of hope in war. No officer could l6ng hold 
forein command without an orator ready, on all 
occasions, at home, to undertake the defence of 
his conduct. An orator, not yet eminent enough 
to be paid for defending a general, bright hope to 
rise by attacking a general; and often he obtained 
pay few abstaining from attack, when, for under¬ 
taking 

‘ This is shewn by the complaints of Demosthenes in the 
second Philippfeand on the Chersonese, and more expressly 
by the oration bf Machines on the embassy, toward the con¬ 
clusion. 
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taking defence, he could not get employment. 
Toincrease the forein dependencies of Athens, to 
have disturbance arise in those dependencies, to 
have complaints come to the courts of Athens, 
from forein republics against oneanother, or against 
Athenian officers, all tended to tHe advantage of 
the orators. Nor did their cause, thus bad, stand 
unsupported; it rested on the broad basis of the 
interest of thousands of citizens, who lived by the 
pay for. attending the assemblies and courts of 
justice, and the feasts or other bribes given to 
obtain their votes. Beginningthen, at Athens, to 
promote a breach of the peace and alliance just 
concluded with Macedonia, the war-party pro¬ 
posed to acquire power equal to their ambition, 
by patronizing throughout Greece, the party op¬ 
posite to that which, for the sake of peace external 
and internal, might form or desire connection with 
Macedonia. 

The hostile purpose, alreddy on many occa¬ 
sions, shown, became soon more directly avowed. 
The right of representation in the council of 
Amphictyons being given to the reigning -family 
of Macedonia, Philip with just deference to his 
co-estates, sent them severally notice of it. A 
Thessalian embassy accompanied Philip’s minis¬ 
ters, to announce it to the new ally of Thessaly, 
the Athenian people, and to desire the formal 
aeknowlegement of him, as an Amphictyon, by 
a decree for the purpose. - In the assembly held, 
to give audience to those ministers, some violent 
speeches were made in opposition to die demand. 
Constitutionaiobjection to it, apparently was not to 

be 
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be found. The adverse orators, therefore, p assin g sect 
over all consideration of the Amphictyonic decree, «-■ *' * 
endevored to excite indignation among the proud 
and irritable multitude, by speaking of the king 
of Macedonia’s message as a requisition, resting 
on his own authority : ‘ It was unfit,’ they said, 

‘ that the Athenian people should receive com- 
‘ mands from any king;’ and some went so far 
as to assert that they should prefer war to an 
acknowlegement of the king of Macedonia as an 
Amphictyon. 

The speech of Demosthenes on the occasion 
remains to us, and it abounds with art 1 . Pre¬ 
tending to reprove the violence of others he effec¬ 
tually stimulates it. ‘ He never,’ he said, ‘ believed °™“ c , ‘ , ' vel 
‘ Philip’s professions of friendship for the Athe- Philipp’s- 

* nian people.’ Calling his own party only, in the 
ordinary party-style, the Athenian people, he was 
perhaps right. ‘ From that friendship,’ he pro¬ 
ceeded, * he looked for none of the benefits, 

£ which others so freely promised. He did not 

* admire the treaty concluded: he did not think 
‘ it such as the republic should have made. And 

* yet he must caution the people against giving 

‘ provocation 

* The objections of Libanius and Photius to the authenticity 
of this oration, mischievous in the too common way of critics 
under the Roman empire, are yet almost too futile to deserve 
the formal refutation of the learned author of the note on the 
subject, in the Antieot Universal History. For those curious 
on the subject however, that note may deserve attention. But 
I would invert the added argument, ascribing the oration to 
Demosthenes, * because he is worthy of it,’ and rather say I 
ascribe it to Demosthenes, ‘ because it is worthy of himand 
to warrant this I would refer to the next following note in the 
same work.' 

VOL. VIII. 
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* provocation for the states, now calling them- 

* selves Amphictyonic, to combine in war against 
' the republic; of which there might be danger, 

* if the Athenian people opposed what the Am- 

* phictyonic council had decreed. If indeed they 

* would go to war again with Philip for Ampin- 

* polis, or whatever else, in which the Thessalians, 
‘ Argians, and Thebans, had no common interest, 
‘ the objection would not hold; because he did 
f not believe these would join Philip, and least of 
‘ all the Thebans.’ Alreddy, it may seem, the 
keensighted politician had discovered, in the po¬ 
pular passions and state of factions at Thebes, the 
rising opportunity for leading the republic, of all 
Greece actually the most hostilely disposed toward 
Athens, to cooperate in the purposes of his party. 
But some stir and murmuring, among the people, 
admonished him that he must yet be cautious in 
speaking of Thebes. Proceeding, therefore, he 
said, ‘ Let there not be tumult before I am heard: 

* I repeat, least of all the Thebans. Not that 

* they bear us any friendship; not that they are 
‘ not enough disposed to court Philip; but be- 
‘ cause, however stupid any among you may 
‘ suppose them, they know perfectly that their 
‘ country lies between us and their allies; whence, 

‘ if they were to join with Macedonia in war 

* against us, the pressure would fall upon them, 

* while another, the principal director of mea- 
4 sures, would profit most from any success.’ With 
consummate art then he directed the conclusion 
of his speech, through an argument professing the 
purpose of peace, to prepare among the people, 

for 
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for reddy use, the fewel of war, ambition, cupidity, sect. 
and resentment. ‘ We allow the Thebans,’ he '—' 
said, ‘ to hold Oropus: we have, by the late treaty, 

‘ surrendered Amphipolis to Philip; we have 

* consented that Cardia shall be separated from 

* our dominion of the Chersonese; that the prince 
‘ of Caria shall be the protecting power of Chios, 

‘ Cos, and Rhodes; and that the Byzantines may 
‘ stop our ships.’ (The Byzantines, independent 
since the Confederate war, and holding the com¬ 
mand of the Bosporus, took that toll from all 
ships passing to and from the Black Sea, which 
the Athenian government had exacted while By¬ 
zantium was under its dominion.) ‘ Would it not 
‘ then,’ he proceeded, ‘ be absurd, conceding thus, 

‘ to these powers, important advantages properly 
‘ our own,’ (as if the people of Cardia, Chios, 

Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, were bom to live 
under the dominion of the people of Athens) ‘ to 

* ingage in war with all together for a shadow at 
‘ Delphi? ’ The hostile mind is certainly enough 
exhibited in this speech for peace. What decision 
immediately followed we have no precise infor¬ 
mation ; but, in the end, the advice of the more 
violent orators prevailed, and it was, by a decree, 
declared, that the Athenian people did not admit 
the claim of the king of Macedonia to be as 
Amphictyon. 


T 2 
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SECTION II. 

Short Cemtion of Arm throughout Greece. Contest of Tac¬ 
tions at Megara: Animosities in Peloponnesus; Propensity 
to desire Patronage of Macedonia. Invective at Athens 
against Macedonia: Accusation of Philocrates: Decree con¬ 
cerning AmphipoHs. Accusation of JEschines by Timarchus. 
Second Philippic of Demosthenes. Accusation of JEschines 
by Demosthenes. 

chap. Full of the spirit of discord as all Greece at 

VT 1 

this time remained, every republic hostile to many 
others, and each divided within itself, yet the 
conclusion of the Sacred war brought repose to 
the country, so far that contest in arms seems 
Demojth. everywhere to have ceased. According to the 
f e n c “- avowal of Demosthenes himself, the Greeks very 

p ( 24^'* *' 

generally rejoiced in the peace, and were disposed 
to ma intain it. Conformably to this testimony of 
B.C.345. the cotemporary orator, the next year, the fourth 
01.108.4. ^ hundred an d eighth Olympiad, is remark¬ 

able, in the narrative of the annalist, for avoid in 
Grecian affairs ; excepting for, what, little con¬ 
cerned Greece generally, the expedition, formerly 
related, of Timoleon from Corinth to Sicily: the 
very name of Macedonia is unmentioned. 

But the fire of faction did not long remain so 
smothered. In the little republic of Megara, which 
ch. 38. i. 9. we have formerly observed florishing. through 
•r this Hut. -pastry in manufacture, the high democratical 
party, supported by the high democratical party 
in Athens, held the sway. As then that party 
in Athens was hostile: to Macedonia, the party 
dependent on it in Megara would also be hostile to 

Macedonia; 
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Macedonia; and thence the views of the adverse sect. 
party would be the more directed to Macedonian . n . 
patronage, which was becoming so extensively an 
object of desire. Accordingly Ptoeodorus, head Demostb. 
of the noblest and wealthiest family of that little 
state, went to Pella. Of course he would be 
civilly received; but whether he obtained assist¬ 
ance, or reason to hope for assistance, appears 
uncertain. His principal incouragement seems 
rather to have been derived from the circumstances 
of Athens; the party of Chares, patrons of his 
opponents, no longer holding their former com¬ 
manding influence there. The danger of their 
interference thus being, tho not removed, yet ren¬ 
dered less imminent, he ventured upon that which 
had inabled Hermocrates to return to Sicily, and 
Dion to acquire command in, Syracuse, and so 
many other chiefs of parties to obtain a supe¬ 
riority in their republics ; he introduced into 
Megara a body of mercenary troops. But, whether 
the more respectable of those within or without 
his own state, otherwise disposed to support him, 
disapproved this measure, or pecuniary means 
failed him, or for whatever other cause, the mer¬ 
cenaries were soon dismissed ; civil contest was 
renewed, and the democratical party appears to 
have recovered the ascendancy’. 

The 

3 Leland seems to have thought himself warranted, by loose 
expressions of Demosthenes', unless he was rather led by his 
French conductor, to assert (what Demosthenes would not 
venture to assert, .tho he might desire it should be believed) 
that the mercenaries under Ptceodonis were secretly paid by the 
king of Macedonia. It were endless to notice all instances of 
this kind among modem writers of Macedonian history. The 
translator Auger’s introductions and notes abound with them. 

T 3 
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The troubles of Megara however seem little to 
have affected any state beyond the mountains, 
which pressed upon its small territory on one side, 
and the. sea on the other. But Peloponnesus 
meanwhile was disturbed with contention more 
extensively threatening. The Lacedaemonians per¬ 
severed in their purpose of recovering the dominion 
of Messenia, while the Argians, a majority of the 
Arcadians, and a party among the Eleians, were 
scarcely less zealous in opposition to it than the 
Messenians themselves. Unfortunately for Lace¬ 
daemon, its government, through extreme pecu¬ 
liarities, could associate intimately with none. 
The institutions of Lycurgus were scarcely less 
adverse to any close connection with a king of 
Macedonia, than with the democracies of Athens, 
Argos, or Megalopolis; nor were the deviations 
from his system, the pretensions of the ephors, 
the extravagant privileges of the Spartans, or any 
others of which we are informed, of a kind to 
render it more accommodating. Inflexibility re¬ 
mained the inconvenient virtue of the Lacedae¬ 
monian government, as extreme pliabieness was the 
commodious vice of the Athenian. The Athenian 
democracy seems to have formed alliance with 
tyrannies as reddily and intimately as with any 
other government, and adopted kings, and satraps, 
and tyrants, in Cyprus, in Thessaly, in Euboea, 
in Sicily, of good character or bad, with apparent 
indifference, as its citizens. 

The inferior Peloponnesian states then, accus¬ 
tomed for ages to took to some one powerful 
government for patronage, would be little likely 
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now, wretched as they were through their divi- sect. 

sions, to revolt at the idea of the patronage of a <—^_ • 

prince of the advantageous character of Philip, 
the renowned and beloved soverein of a free 
people. It is then very remarkable, that a zeal 
for Macedonian patronage, an earnestness for 
Macedonian interference in the affairs of their 
peninsula, was particularly vehement among the 
people most vehemently democratical ; and the 
testimony to this comes to us from no suspicious 
quarter, but 'from the great leader of the demo¬ 
cratical cause in Greece, Demosthenes. The 
Argians and Megalopolitans, spurning at the ob¬ 
truded patronage of Athens, but feeling keenly the 
want of a superintending power, though they had 
received no favor from Philip, had scarcely had any 
intercourse with him, yet for the meer popularity 
of his reputation, sent him golden crowns, erected Demo«h. 
brazen statues of him in their cities, and passed ^**4*4- 
decrees, providing that, should he come into Pe¬ 
loponnesus, hospitality should everywhere await 
him. In Eleia, parties being more balanced, arms 
were taken, and much blood was shed; but the 
Macedonian party was finally victorious. 

Far beyond the power of the Macedonian arms, 
this spreading popularity of Philip’s conduct and 
character was alarming and distressing to the war- 
party at Athens; the extravagance of it, in some 
places, indeed appearing to have been what might 
perhaps justly excite apprehension in men of better 
purposes. This therefore it was their first object 
to obviate and bear down; and the extravagance 
itself would assist to furnish them with ground for 
x 4 exciting 
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chap, exciting jealousy of it. If they could raise sus- 

■—^—> picion and jealousy of Macedonia, the progress 
would be reddy to suspicion' and jealousy of their 
opponents of the party of Phocion. They did 
not spare the common-place invective of the de- 
mocratical orators, imputing, in the grossest terms, 
without care of proof, corruption against all their 
opponents. But Philip especially, and Philip’s 
family, and all Macedonia together, they were 
sedulous to vilify. In a council of limited num¬ 
bers, uncertainly composed even as that of the 
Fivehundred of Athens, more gravity and decency 
might be expected than in the assembly of the 
whole people. Nevertheless Demosthenes there, 
not contented with gross invective against the king 
of Macedonia, indulged himself in scandalous 
insinuations against the boy Alexander his son. 
iEschines, relating before the assembled people 
what he had witnessed in the council, of which he, 
as well as Demosthenes, was a member, justly 
admonished them that, if such injurious and base 
aspersion passed unreproved, the Athenian cha¬ 
racter would be estimated, among foreiners, by 
that of their calumnious orator. 

But, notwithstanding the success of the war- 
party, in procuring the refusal to acknowlege the 
king of Macedonia as an Amphictyon, they could 
not yet drive the party of Phocion from the ad¬ 
ministration. Their next resource therefore was 
impeachment. They threatened all those who had 
been collegues of Demosthenes in that embassy 
to Macedonia, which became distinguished by the 
title of the embassy for the oaths. But while they 

involved 
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involved all in imputed guilt, they selected one sect. 
for their first attack, and their choice was evi- ■ - 

dently judicious. Philocrates, who had moved the 
repeal of the decree forbidding intercourse of 
heralds with Macedonia, and afterward became 
one of the most zealous promoters of the peace 
and alliance, appears to have been of some emi¬ 
nence by birth and wealth, and sometimes useful 
to the party of Phocion, by his zeal, activity, and 
fearlessness, tho without great talents, or dignity 
of character. When it was the object of the party 
of Chares to reconcile and recommend itself to 
the Macedonian court, Demosthenes seems to 
have considered Philocrates as a man whose 
friendship might be gained and would be useful; 
and hence apparently he became his advocate, 
when prosecuted for moving the repeal of the 
decree forbidding communication by heralds. 

When afterward the party became anxious, on 
the failure of the Phocian plot, to hasten a sepa¬ 
rate peace and alliance between Athens and Ma¬ 
cedonia, the zeal of Philocrates was a reddy in- 
strument, which Demosthenes used with much eES ' 
dexterity. But when, shortly after, the purpose 
of the party with regard to Macedonia, was wholly 
changed, and a breach with that power became 
again as a first principle of its policy, then the 
intimacy of Demosthenes with Philocrates of 
course would cease, and the change could hardly 
stop short of enmity. Not Demosthenes, however, 
but Hyperides, an orator of considerable emi¬ 
nence, undertook the management of the prosecu¬ 
tion. Whether Philocrates had implicated himself 

imprudently 
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chap, imprudently with Demosthenes, or for whatever 
i - * L -> other cause, there appears to have been no general 
disposition in the party of Phocion to give him 
inT* 1 i9» e ® BCtua ^ su PP ort - To avoid therefore the danger 
8 P of a trial, he withdrew from Attica; possibly 
having, after the example of men of higher cha¬ 
racter, provided a retreat, which might make 
banishment from the turbulence of Athens little 
a punishment. His flight being taken, after the 
manner of the Athenian courts, as a confession of 
guilt, sentence was pronounced against him. 

This victory, through the ingenuity and diligence 
of the party in using it, was not a little important. 
Hegesippus, a coarse but popular orator, vehe¬ 
ment in the cause of Chares and democracy, pro¬ 
posed a decree, declaring that the cession of the 
Demo«tde. dominion of Amphipolis, by the treaty of peace 
Haion.p.82. j ate jy concluded with Macedonia, was injurious 
to the republic, and that the people, in giving 
sentence against Philoerates who proposed it, had 
effectually decided so; wherefore the right to 
that dominion remained still intire in the Athenian 
people. This receiving the sanction of the popular 
vote, the orator proceeded to state, that, in the 
treaty, was an article providing that, with the 
consent of both parties, any alterations might be 
made. It would, therefore, he contended, be 
proper to announce to the Macedonian court the, 
decree of the people, asserting their right to the 
dominion of Amphipolis, notwithstanding anything 
now in the treaty to the contrary, and to require 
that the treaty should be rectified accordingly. 
This also being approved by a majority of votes, 

Hegesippus 
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Hegesippus himself was appointed ambassador sect, 
from the republic for the occasion. Coming on '—^—■ 
so ungracious an errand, it appears indicated °* rD ° , ^ e 
that, being nevertheless received with Philip's 
usual civility, his conduct was offensive and even 
treacherous. Demosthenes, in a speech of two 
Or three years after, mentions that Xenocleides, a 
poet, who had been entertained at the Macedonian 
court, was ordered to leave the kingdom for his 
practices with the Athenian embassy. Demos¬ 
thenes has enough shown that fearfulness and 
illiberality were no features in Philip’s character; 
and desiring, on this occasion, to impress the 
people with an opinion that he had treated their 
ambassadors with incivility, he had nothing to 
impute but the dismissal of the poet Xenocleides 4 . 

About the time of the mission of Hegesippus B.C.345. 
to Macedonia, theconvulsed state of Peloponnesus 01 lo8 ' 4 ’ 
produced there a congress of delegates from all 
or many of its governments. Demosthenes, in ivmo«th. 

, ° , , Philipp, a. 

what character, or on what pretence, does not 70. 
clearly appear, attended this congress, and spoke 
in it. His purpose was to obviate the growing 
propensity to the Macedonian alliance, and to 
persuade the Peloponnesians, especially the Mes- 
senians and Argians, to accept in preference the 
patronage of the Athenian democracy. His elo¬ 
quence was applauded, but his arguments, as 
himself confesses, produced in no degree the effect 
he desired. Failing 

• The conduct of ministers under the late French democracy, 
and the present empire, will afford, for future commentators 
on the Greek orators, illustration which the learned of former 
times very much wanted. 
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Failing thus abroad, the party nevertheless so 
felt their strength at home, that they resolved to 
proceedwith impeachment, and to make-Eschines, 
the most powerfiil speaker of the opposing party, 
their next object. But they were not judicious or 
not fortunate in committing the management to 
Timarchus, tho an orator of considerable emi¬ 
nence; for his scandalous immorality afforded 
opportunity, under the old law, after the manner 
of all the old Grecian constitutions, regulating the 
morals, for accusation against himself. This 
Eschines used so ably, that all the influence of 
the party, and all the eloquence of Demosthenes, 
were unable to save him ; he was obliged to follow 
Philochares in flight. Party interest, no doubt, 
operated powerfully to promote, as well as to 
oppose, this decision; for which nevertheless, in 
justice, some credit may be due to the Athenian 
character of this corrupt age; when the multitu¬ 
dinous tribunal so supported the principles, and 
gave efficacy to the laws, of elder times (for the 
law of the case was much and ably argued by the 
accuser) as to supply the place of the great cen¬ 
sorial court of Areiopagus, whose power Isocrates 
had been so anxious to restore. 

The advantage gained by the war-party, in the 
triumph over Philocrates, was lost by this defeat. 
A sense of the failure of public favor, and a conse¬ 
quent uncertainty of preponderance in the general 
assembly, are strongly marked in that exquisite 
piece of oratory, soon after delivered by Demos¬ 
thenes, cbmmoniy called the Second Philippic. 
The exordium expressly complaining of them, is 

singularly 
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singularly soothing and insinuating. With ad¬ 
mirable art then, winding through a great variety 
of matter in short space, all proposed to conciliate 
the popular mind to himself and his friends, and 
to irritate it against the king of Macedonia, and 
those who would maintain the treaty of peace 
made with him, not till the conclusion at length 
the orator intimates the purpose of his party, for 
the disclosure of which all that had preceded 
was preparation, to institute a prosecution for high 
treason against JEschines, now to be conducted by 
himself. 

To the war of oratory that followed, between 
iEschines and Demosthenes, we owe not only the 
orations the most admired that have been trans¬ 
mitted from antiquity, but also the most copious 
and most authentic information of the political 
circumstances and transactions of this interesting 
era, and the best insight especially into the civil 
circumstances of Athens, the constitution, the 
administration, and the party contests; with the 
advantage, uncommon for antient history, of 
means often for verification, by confronting the as¬ 
sertions of opposite interests. Demosthenes seems 
to have depended much upon the power of his 
party, and the influence of party interest in the 
multitudinous courts of Athens, for the success of 
his accusation; which was such as otherwise there 
could hardly be a hope of supporting. It applied 
to the conduct of jEschinesin the second embassy 
to Macedonia, called the embassy for the oaths; 
stating * that he made a false report of the trans- 
‘ actions of die Embassy, and of various matters 

‘ deeply 
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chap. * deeply interesting the republic, and that he pre- 
- XL . ‘ vented the people from hearing the true repre- 
‘ sentation, which Demosthenes would have given; 
‘ that he persuaded the people in assembly to 

* measures adverse to their interest: that he dis- 
‘ obeyed his instructions; that he occasioned a 
« waste of time for the embassy, whence great 
‘ opportunities were lost; and that the whole of 
‘ his conduct was influenced by bribes, which he, 
‘ together with Philocrates, took from the king of 

* Macedonia.' The proof offered, on all these 
heads, was what, in an English court of justice, 
would excite indignation against the accuser rather 
than induce conviction of the accused. Nor will 
the political principles, occasionally declared, find 
general approbation, tho they will deserve notice. 

Dcmostii. * To make eternal peace,’ says Demosthenes, 

pumpp. *. 

p. 358. ‘ with a mortal man, whose utmost greatness must 

‘ be transient; to bind up all posterity from the 
‘ right to use advantageous opportunities that 
‘ Fortune might offer, is most hainous.’ In con- 
► s®7- formity to this principle he proceeds, ‘ the Pho- 
‘ cian war was a great source of security to Athens, 

* and the conclusion of such lasting hostilities was 
‘ among great advantages lost to the republic, for 

* which Aischines is accountable.’ And again, 

p , 37# . ‘ Had the war been successful, you would not 

* have borne the name of peace.’ At the same 

P . 411. time he acknowleges that Philip was always 

desirous of peace, which he also intimates, was 
among reasons why peace should not have been 
made with him. 

These principles Demosthenes seems never to 

have 
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have scrupled avowing. But in the accusation he sect. 
appears to have felt that he had a bad cause to 
support. The disorder, which critics have ob¬ 
served in his arrangement, has been evidently the 
result, not of unskilfulness or negligence, but of 
design. It has been ingeniously imagined, to 
bewilder the judgment of his hearers, and draw 
away attention from the inconclusiveness of the 
arguments relating to the several points; while 
the object was to impress a general idea of dis¬ 
affection to the popular cause, injury to the public 
interest, and corruption from the Macedonian 
court. But some of the arguments and some of 
the assertions of facts, seem beneath a great orator 
and statesman, even in addressing a multitude and 
putting forward a party cause. 

In the reply of iEschines there is far more 
general dignity of manner, as well as more regu¬ 
larity of arrangement; mixed indeed with some 
very coarse personal abuse of the accuser, for 
which his private life appears to have afforded 
opportunity, and the practice of republican courts 
furnished continual precedents. Every point of 
the accusation he seems to have so repelled, that 
no conscientious jury could have given a verdict 
against him. Among the circumstances, not least ^ Khm 
remarkable, is the offer of his slaves to be examined p. as¬ 
under torture; and yet not less remarkable per¬ 
haps is the refusal of it by the accuser, with no 
motive of humanity alleged, but the considera¬ 
tion of his own dignity only, as unfit to be com¬ 
promized by taking the evidence of slaves against 
his assertion ; tiro he had himself brought forward 

a slave 
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chap, a slave as a witness for the accusation. The con- 
<— v —> fidence of the accused in the fidelity and fortitude 
deject!’' of his slaves, at the same time may excite our 
admiration; while the evident familiarity of the 
practice of putting them to the torture will hardly 
excuse his proposal of it*. To weaken the pur¬ 
pose of justice, through the influence of popular 
respect and pity, the father at the great age of 
ninety-four years, and the brothers and the chil¬ 
dren of the accused were, as usual in the Athenian 
courts, brought forward. For this measure how¬ 
ever he alleges a worthier object; to show the 
improbability that, bound to the commonwealth 
by such pledges, he could be false to its interest. 
Demosthenes, in his accusation, to excite indigna¬ 
tion, at the same time against the accused, and 
against the king of Macedonia, gave an affecting 
account of the miserable state of the Phocian 
people, and the desolation of their country, which 
in traversing it lately, he had seen. To obviate 
the effect of this, some of the principal Phocian 
and Boeotian refugees, attending as witnesses, 
confirmed the account, which remains to us in the 
speech of ASschines, of the exertions of the king 
of Macedonia, and of iEschines himself, as a 
member of the Athenian embassy to the Am- 
phictyons, in favour of both people. The speech 
of the accused being concluded, some of the most 
respectable men of the commonwealth, Eubulus, 
Nausides, and above ajl, Phocion, came forward 

and 

* A similar offer and refusal of the evidence of slaves under 
torture has been noticed in the first section of the twenty 
second chapter of this History. 
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and spoke in favor of his cause. So supported, sect. 
he was acquitted 6 . > _ 


SECTION III. 

Peace of Macedonia: Illyrian JVar: Troubles in Thessaly : 
Confirmation of Macedonian Interest in Thessaly: Extension 
of Macedonian Interest in Greece. 

By the peace with Athens, and the insuing con- sect. 
elusion of the Sacred war, with the settlement of , UL 
the affairs of Phocis and Delphi to the general 
satisfaction of the Greek nation, Philip acquired 
a leisure, which seems to have been wanted, for 
arranging the affairs of his increased dominions, 
and directing the attention of the Macedonian 
government toward the preservation of the quiet 
of its extensive border, against the numerous 

warlike, 

• From the licentiousness of the Greek historical write*, 
of the later times of the republics, in asserting without au¬ 
thority, whence Juvenal’s ‘ Graecia mend ax,’ those under the 
Roman empire proceeded to licentiousness in denying, or in 
questioning, what had been largely authorized. An example 
from Juvenal himself has been formerly noticed. It may not 
be unnecessary here to remark an instance from Plutarch. 

Till his time it seems to have remained undoubted, through 
more than four inlightened centuries, that the prosecution of 
iEschines by Demosthenes was brought to issue, and that the 
celebrated speeches on the subject, by the two groat orators, 
were actually spoken by them. Plutarch, admitting the au¬ 
thenticity of the orations, has asserted his doubt if they were 
r eall y spoken, on the negative ground only, that no mention is 
found of them in two speeches of the same orators, delivered 
nearly twenty years after. The improbability that two such 
speeches would have been published, if the trial bad not come 
to issue, might perhaps overbalance such an objection. But 
when the tradition and assent of more than four inlightened 
centuries had fixed the credit of their having been actually 
spoken, the question started by Plutarch seems as frivolous, 
as the spirit of putting forward such questions, on illfounded 
or weak surmize, is mischievous. 

VOl. VIII. U 
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chap, warlike, predatory tribes of the northern continent. 

. ^ ; Judging from the total failure of notice of Mace¬ 
donian affairs among antient writers, for the first 
B. c. 345. year after the Sacred war, it seems probable that 
1 ' 4 the Macedonian government, tho not free from 
necessity of attending to the hostile disposition 
of all its northern neighbors, as well as to the 
avowed purposes of the war-party at Athens, was 
mostly intent upon its internal concerns. In the 
B.C-344- following year an army was marched into Illyria. 

109 ' Between the people of that country and Mace- 
Diod.Lie. donia, enmity, in the historian’s words, was 
r hereditary, and contest interminable 7 . What now 
particularly excited exertion we are not informed; 
nor is more said of the consequences, than that 
the Macedonians prevailed, so far that many small 
towns were taken, and much booty was carried off. 

* While the Macedonian arms were thus ingaged, 
the old party of the tyrants in Thessaly, allies of 
Athens, connected especially with the war-party, 
were incouraged to stir again. Philip hastened to 
the support of his friends there. The disturbances 
were soon suppressed: but the former lenient 
conduct having been found ineffectual for the 
peace of the country, severer measures were taken. 
Still however they were far milder than those 
ordinary with the republican governments, whether 

against 

* 0'iXinrot, rarfixw igOpu SutSihypix; rpi( ‘lMvfwvf, xa* 
r*» a/uTBB<To> ——Diod. 1 .16. c. 69. Rhodo- 

man and Wesselinjfs translation of this passage exhibits 
remarkably the malice, alreddy noticed as common among 
modern translators, commentators, and authors, on Mace¬ 
donian history: ‘ Philippus odii Illyriorum, quod quasi haere- 

* ditarium a patri acceperat, et controversiae, quam pertina- 

* citer fovebat, stimulis incitatus —— 
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against strangers or adverse feliowcitizens. The sect. 
strength of the insurgent party lay in Pherte, the - in ‘ 
seat of government of the late tyrants. To prevent 
future insurrection, without resorting to capital 
punishment, or even expulsion from the country, 
a part, and probably a large part, of the Pheraan Dcraosth . 
citizens was removed only to other towns; and [ < J c B “ aJoa - 
to obviate necessity for carrying the severity to a 
greater number, less able to bear the expence of 
removal, a garrison was put in the citadel. The 
Athenian orators, who could approve, not only the 
assassination of a king of Thrace, their adopted Uc IIalon _ 
fellowcitizen, but the massacre of the Sestian " 4 - & 

ii, Philipp. 3 . 

people, were not ashamed to exclaim against these p-u7» U9- 
measures, fyowever requisite for the quiet of the 
established free government of Thessaly, and of 
a large majority of the people. Yet we find 
Demosthenes, on one occasion, led by his argu¬ 
ment to acknowlege Philip’s popularity among the 
Thessalians, and to admit that it was the result 
of beneficial conduct towards them, especially in 
ejecting their tyrants; a title which, remarkably Demostli. 
enough, he gives the Phewean chiefs, patronized ' !c “ cr * oa ' 
by the Athenian people. Diodorus has described 
the measures of the present conjuncture thus 
briefly; ‘ Philip ejected the tyrants, and gained 
* completely the goodwill of the Thessalians.’ Nor 
was the advantage resulting limited to Thessaly; for 
the fame of his popular conduct spreding, * the 
‘ neighboring Grecian states,’ proceeds the histo¬ 
rian, ‘ concurring in the opinion of the Thes- 
‘ salians, became eager to be associated with 
u 2 * them 
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chap. ‘ them in the advantages of the Macedonian 
‘ alliance*.’ 

On the other hand this disposition, so extensive 
in Greece, adverse to the ambition of Athens, 
Deimot, de is thus remarkably described by Demosthenes: 
cor ' p 445 ‘ Philip had a great advantage; for there was, 
‘ among the Greeks, not some but all alike, a 
‘ flood of traitors, bribe-takers, men odious to the 
* gods, such as none ever before knew, whom 
‘ Philip took for his partizans and assistants. Civil 
‘ discord, and mutual malevolence, prevailed 
‘ enough before in Greece: but he inflamed them ; 
‘ cajoling some, making presents to others, cor- 
‘ rupting in all ways.’ A kind of magic in the 
arrangement of words, peculiar, even jn the Greek 
language, to the powers of Demosthenes, and not 
to be transfused into a translation, has fixed the 
attention of antients and'moderns upon this pas¬ 
sage. Diodorus, more candid than either judicious 
or careful of consistency, taking it for historical 
master, has copied it in his own work ; unheeding 
that portrait which should be the historian’s ob¬ 
ject, is forein to the orator’s business; who, like 
the painter of the higher classes, takes his subject 
indeed from nature, but arranges, compounds, 
diversifies, places in light or in shadow, on fore¬ 
ground or in distance, adds or omits, as may suit 
theeflect desired for the design in his mind. Philip’s 

real 

' * Tout rvf&navf u Two voAiwo ixGaXwo, l3iav{ raff ouooiait 
iwuimro rout 0«TT*Xout. yip, TouTout ijjwo n>i*na% out, 

xai rout *EW>io*{ poiiut itt luooiao wporptyutriat' orip out av- 
ooCti yiofo-fiar ouSut yip 01 sXn«o;gwpet two 'EAAwwo ovoioi^flirrif 
tx r«o SittoXwo Kf'uru, avfip.»x *** irpofiupwf rpif aMi iroix- 
rarrt. Diod. 1 . j6. c. 69. 
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real bribery was the security which his patronage sect. 
afforded against faction within every republic, and ^ IU ' * 
war from close neighbors without. How he re¬ 
ceived the various applications made to him, or 
what connection he really formed with any of the 
states, we have no trustworthy and scarcely any 
intelligible information. We may however believe Dcmoxh. 
Demosthenes that, in a dispute between the {.'"to 3 
./Etolians and Achaians, about the town of Nau- dl . 
pactus, once the refuge of the unfortunate Messe- 
nians, which seems to have been referred to his <1< - ciurjon. 
arbitration, he decided in favor of JEtolia; and that '' ' 9 
he favored the claim of his kinsman, Alexander, 
king of Epirus, to a territory on the border of 
Acarnania, against the Acarnanian jieople. The 
Acarnanians, or a strong party of them, then, 
through some tissue of interests unexplained to us, 
were among the people of Greece most disposed 
to the Athenian cause. Demosthenes thought 
their alliance of importance enough to induce him 
to undertake himself embassy to them, and it 
seems to have been the mission in which he was 
most successful. A decision of Philip therefore, 
with whatever justice, adverse to their interest, 
would earn his unfavorable animadversion. 

Meanwhile in Athens the failure in the prose- B.C.343- 
cution of iEschines, disappointing to the imme- OI ' 109 ' , ' 
diate hopes of the party, and visibly, even now, 
in extant orations, checking to the great orator 
who conducted it, nevertheless little damped the 
ardor or abated the industry of those who acted 
with him: on the contrary, his insuing reserve 
leaving an opener career for the minor speakers, 
u 3 perhaps 
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perhaps rather excited their zeal and industry. 
The little iland of Halonesus, near the Thessalian 
coast, formerly subject to Athens, whether through 
negligence or connivance of the Athenian naval 
commanders, had been occupied by Sostratus, a 
chief of pirates, who acknowleged, or at least 
formally acknowleged, no soverein. A Mace¬ 
donian force expelled Sostratus, and reduced 
the iland under the Macedonian dominion. The 
orators of the party of Chares, passive under the 
occupancy of the iland by a pirate, urged the 
people to claim it from the king of Macedonia. 
The principle asserted by the party, that what¬ 
ever, by right or wrong, the Athenian people had 
once possessed, must ever thereafter of right be 
theirs, that a surrender by a formal decree of the 
soverein assembly did not bind the people, if in 
another assembly they voted that they had been 
ill-advised by the orator who moved it, had so 
been sanctioned in the recent decree about Am- 
phipolis, that either to controvert the doctrine, or 
oppose the measure proposed as founded on it, 
might be hazardous. The party however so pre¬ 
vailed, that an embassy was sent to Macedonia, 
specially to assert the claim. 

Philipanswered the mission, in the way esteemed 
most friendly and respectful on such occasions, 
sendingan embassy to Athens, with a representation 
in writing from himself, in the form, then usual, of 
a letter to the Athenian people. The letter unfortu¬ 
nately we know only by such extracts as an orator, 
of the fiercest and coarsest of the high democratical 
party, selected, for the purpose of a speech in the 

general 
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general assembly; and yet, even in these, the libe- MCT. 
rality Mid moderation of the prince who wrote it «—— 
are conspicuous. He has evidently proposed to 
use the opportunity of the question, so offensively 
made about the little iland of HakmesuS, for 
endevoring to settle, upon equitable and liberal 
terms, some far more important affairs, which 
required arrangement between the two govern¬ 
ments, to prevent the threatened disturbance of the 
peace so lately concluded between them. ‘ About 
‘ Halonesus,’ he said, ‘ there should be no diffi- 
‘ eulty j he would give it to the Athenian people. 

‘ Two other matters more pressed upon his eon- 
‘ sideration; to deliver the Grecian seas from the 
4 common pest of piracy, and to provide for the 
‘ just settlement of disputes, frequently occurring 
* in commercial intercourse between Macedonian 
« and Athenian subjects.’ For the former purpose- 
he proposed the united exertion of the Atheifiin 
and Macedonian naval forces, and for the latter,- to 
enter upon a treaty of commerce. He complained 
then, in gentle terms, of the decree relating to 
Amphipolis; referring to the treaty of peace to 
evince its injustice, or as, apparently to avoid irri¬ 
tation, he rather termed it, mistake^ The Athenian 
government, in sending its notices about Arapb*- 
poUs and Halonesus, had added remonstrances 
on some other matters.} promises of measures 
for the benefit of the republic, perhaps relating 
to affairs m Euboea, they said, had not been per¬ 
formed : some small towns on the Thracian coast, 
usually acknowleging the sovereinty of the Athe¬ 
nian people, they asserted, had been taken by the 
u a Macedonian 
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chap. Macedonian arms after the conclusion of the 

k ~ u " peace;' and the Cardians, in- some measures 
injurious to the antient right of the Athenian 
people to the dominion of the Chersonese, had 
been incouraged and supported by Macedonian 
officers. To these complaints Philip replied, 

‘ that he never made any such promises as those 
‘ claimed of him for benefits to the Athenian 

* people. With regard to the towns in Thrace, 

‘ he did not desire to be judge in his own cause; 

‘ he would refer the matter (a mode usual among 
‘ the Grecian states) to the arbitration of neutral 
‘ powers; and he would ingage that the Cardians, 

‘ who reckoned that, instead of injuring the Athe- 
‘ nians, they had been injured by them, should 
‘ fl lso refer to similar arbitration the question 
‘of right to the lands claimed by Athenian 
‘settlers 9 .’ 

The king’s letter having been red to the as¬ 
sembled Athenian people, his ambassadors were 
allowed to address them in speech. Of these 
Python of Byzantium was of celebrated eloquence. 
He seems however to have added little to the 
written matter, except to remonstrate on the illi¬ 
beral invective and scandalous calumny against 
the soverein whom he represented, in which the 
Athenian orators were accustomed to find indul¬ 
gence from their soverein. 

I th * * Demosthenes, after his recent failure against 
ALschines, would not be likely to remit that 

caution. 

* This explanation of the dispute with the Cardians is found 
in Philip’s letter to the Athenians, preserved with the oration 
of Demosthenes on the letter. 
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caution which has been noticed in his. oration se.ct. 
commonly called the second Philippic. Tho h* 
spoke on the occasion, yet the more violent decla¬ 
mation, which the purposes of the party required, 
seems to have been committed to a secondary ora¬ 
tor ; and the speech, transmitted among the works 
of Demosthenes, intitled ‘ The Oration on Iia- 
lonesus,’ has, by antient and modern critics, on i iian.arg. 
probable ground, been attributed to Hegesippus, h„w 
alreddy mentioned as mover of the decree about 
Amphipolis, and afterward ambassador to Mace¬ 
donia. That oration differs widely in character, 
not only from the Second Philippic, but from 
everything remaining from Demosthenes. Not 
only it is inferior, as the critics have observed, in 
style, but wholly wants the neatness of delusive 
reasoning, the subtilty of insinuation avoiding as¬ 
sertion, the wonderfully ingenious texture of phrase, 
calculated to infuse falsehood into the hearer’s 
belief without pledging the speaker, the whole art, 
in which Demosthenes has so singularly excelled, 
of making the worse appear the better cause, dis¬ 
guising with fair colors the foulest forms, and re¬ 
commending monsters by the grace and splendor 
of the robes with which he could veil their hide¬ 
ousness The oration on Halonesus marks no 

purpose 


,<l ‘o ’iralo(. t Hf ii wifi avreti Sofa, rapa roii toti, jminiof 
*ai iwaTiif, a>( iinof a>V( cr«i Xoyovf ir) r» mnpinpa, 

xa> lie Tovro U>Uiri. AnW ii toEto t Sir eu%aiat ri< pirrtptn, 
Av/toatinivf xanyofi'a, tlviiaf, ijwi foul ' 1 rmtf'uu yap 
rw Ai/xoafii'iii xal naxiat tJj> i( itipuwm ratrat iWfa fvaai. 
Kai Toil To pipof Shop its h aCoXir iwtTifrtiPu, or* top ’laatop 
oX«Vf xai t as tup k&yup ixtitov tm%pu; trtrirtr**- Kai fiat At* 
•vx avo auowov *np ftaCoXiP tovtup iI^« f ixdrifof- E/iti yovp 
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chap, purpose of even imitating Demosthenes. It car- 
<—lies every appearance of originality; plain and 
coarse in its violence, and carelessness of all 
decencies. 

Or. de < I w j}j answer the letter,’ said the orator, ‘ ar- 
‘ ticle by article. Philip will give you Halonesus, 
‘ he says, as if it was of any right his to give, 

* being taken from pirates who had a right to no- 

p- 7 «. ‘ thing. Why did not he say he would restore it? 

‘ And he has proposed reference to the arbitra- 
‘ tion of neutral powers. This is ridiculous, but 
‘ it is insulting too. Truly it becomes the Athenian 
‘ people, deliverers of Greece, to contend juridi- 
‘ cally, about ilands, with a man of Pella! Is not 
‘ your own navy able to do you justice ? If you 
‘ commit decision about ilands to the arbitration 

* of neutral powers, will it be less than declaring 
‘ that you abandon your right to reassert your do- 
‘ minion over so many continental territories, of 
‘ which you have been deprived ? ’ 

Having boldly thus warned the Grecian states 
of Asia and the ilands what they must expect, 
from the policy of his party, should they acquire 
power to follow' up their policy, the orator pro¬ 
ceeds to the consideration of the proposal for a 
treaty of commerce; a subject interesting enough 
to excite regret that the passage relating to it is 
not throughout clearly intelligible One part, 

however, 

•1 ffit ’tcaiao n uu AiipopfiirMic 0* iuu wifi fui a?wiu 
u) Amt uk rvrotfitx A* iwoMntt lr otrwi 2 buw» »’»**, rnt 
> rixa' 01 ft 'inxfarovt wi Avo-nv Tarrot 
fiojurm Huatit t« «u Dion. Hal. in Isseo, p. 104, 

log. ed. Sylburg. ...... 

11 Leland has given up the passage as inexplicable; ana 

Auger, 
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however, perfectly plain, will deserve notice: sect. 
‘ Experience/ says the orator, ‘ shows that the > I °‘— 
‘ proposed new jurisdiction for coounercial mat- 
‘ ters is needless. Under Amyntas, father of 
‘ Philip, and former Macedonian kings, none such 
‘ existed, when there was more communication 
‘ than now between the Macedonian and Athe- 
‘ nian people: for Macedonia was then subject 
‘ to us, and paid us tribute.’ It is not impro¬ 
bable that ground for this strong assertion may 
have existed, so far that Amyntas found it con¬ 
venient, like so many other powers around the 
jEgean, to compound for free navigation for his 
subjects. 

Philip’s proposal, for combined energy of the 
Macedonian and Athenian navies, to abolish pi¬ 
racy in the Grecian seas, appears to have put the 
orator to most difficulty. It was very much against 
the interest of the Athenian naval commanders 
that piracy should be abolished; and it was also 
against the interest of the orators; not only as they 

were 

Auger, after an attempt, far from satisfactory, to explain in 
translation what relates expressly to commerce, confesses 
himself unable to discover what the matter of Potidaea, brought 
in by the orator, has to do with the general question. Thus 
much however seems altogether clear; that Philip’s proposi: 
tion was founded on his persuasion that commercial disputes, 
arising in the Macedonian territory, and so carried before Ma¬ 
cedonian courts, were generally decided with liberal justice, 
but that, in Athenian courts, Macedonian subjects could ob¬ 
tain no better justice than Xenophon and Isocrates inform us 
was usually obtained by the subjects of other states in alliance 
with Athens. One object also in the introduction of the mat¬ 
ter of Potidaea appears obvious; to excite among the people 
regret for the loss of former conquests, and appetite for the 
dangerous struggle, to recover them, which the orator was 
anxious to recommend. 
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chap, were connected with the naval commanders, but 
y- * L ' as piracy contributed to bring applications to the 
Athenian people for protection, and litigation to 
the Athenian tribunals, sources both of profit to 
the orators. Piracy was perhaps advantageous 
even to the Athenian merchants, to whom trade 
accrued through the superior security of the Athe¬ 
nian flag. But these grounds of objection could 
not prudently be stated. The orator therefore 
confined his reply to the vague assertion, ‘ that 
‘ the king of Macedonia’s proposal was made only 
‘ to obtain permission of the Athenian people for 
‘ his ships to visit every iland, and in short, he 
* says, to have their assistance for making himself 
‘ master of the sea.’ 

This however was but the refusal of a matter 
open for choice, no claim of right being in ques¬ 
tion. To another orator, before a different assem¬ 
bly, the difficulty might have appeared greater to 
maintain the right of the Athenian people still to 
the dominion of Amphipolis, after they had for¬ 
mally ceded it by the late treaty of peace; but of 
that difficulty Hegesippus made light, meeting it 
with arguments of a very remarkable character : 
Or.de 4 Philip,’ he said, 4 pretends that his right to 
p*8i!’ 83. ‘ Amphipolis is acknowleged by the late treaty. 
4 True it is that the Athenian people did, by that 
4 treaty, consent that each party should keep what 
4 at the time it held; but they did not so at all 
4 consent that Amphipolis should belong to Philip. 
4 He held it indeed, at the time, unquestionably. 
4 But a person may hold what belongs to another; 
4 and many do hold what belongs to others, so 

‘ that 
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‘ that this wise argument of his is meer folly", s 
‘ Do you think then he has kept his word with 
‘ you, professing strict attention, in all he says and 
4 does, to whatever is esteemed just among men ? 

4 or does he not rather show that he utterly de- 
4 spises it ? he who asserts that the country belongs 
4 to him, which both the Greeks and the king of 
4 Persia have declared to belong to the Athenian 
4 people!’ The reader will recollect that the 
country, if the meaning be confined to the terri¬ 
tory of Amphipolis, first became Athenian pro¬ 
perty by forcible intrusion upon the Thracians ; 
was lost again soon after by fair chance of war 
with the Lacedaemonians ; was made free by the 
peace of Antalcidas through decrees of the 
Greeks and the king of Persia together; was as¬ 
sociated afterward, apparently by the choice of 
its people, with the Olynlhian confederacy; was 
reduced again under the power of Athens, not, 

seemingly, 


13 “ficrri tovto yt Ta ffotyor avrov fjAtfliov ■(•*.— —p. I he 

description of the status quo, in the phrase of our diplo¬ 
matists, is given with material difference in different parts of 
the orator’s argument, as if with the purpose of puzzling and 
misleading the tnob-soverein he was addressing. In one place 
it is, ‘EnaTigooc TuiavTSo !%“> —(p- Rl, 1. 4,) * for each party 
‘ to have its own.’ This would rather imply restitution of all 
that had been taken, which most certainly was never meant 
on the part of Macedonia. Afterward he gives it, S X iu al3T “' 
£ 83, 1. is, 4 for him to have what he actually 

held, and this, no doubt the meaning of the treaty, he marks 

for nearly its expression too,-■» air *. t. i. 

The whole is worth the curious reader’s attention, as a speci¬ 
men of the kind of argument that might be ventured before 
tbeaoverein people of Athens, by an eminent orator, a leading 
man in the assembly, and who had been employed on the 
most important embassies; for so much is fully indicated, 
whether the oration be of Hegesippus, or Demosthenes, or 
any other. 
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seemingly, without treachery; shortly after was 
taken in open war by the united arms of Olyn- 
thus and Macedonia: and finally was ceded to 
Macedonia, by that clause in the treaty of peace, 
recently concluded with Athens, which declared 
that both parties should hold what they at the 
time possessed. 

A clause, according to the orator, had been 
added to the original treaty, declaring all Greeks, 
not partaking in its benefits as allies of either 
party, free and independent, and binding the par¬ 
ties to protect them against all aggression. This 
clause is of a spirit very wide of what we find 
prevailing in the avowed politics of Demosthenes, 
but perfectly conformable to that which connected 
Phocion’s party with the king of Macedonia. To 
appreciate the reproach of breach of this article 
by Philip, in measures against three towns of 
Ambracia, we want what was said by the Mace¬ 
donian government on the other side; unless the 
light and little explicit mention of that matter 
by Demosthenes, and the obvious futility of the 
charge, which the orator on Halonesus has added, 
of violence against the Phersans, may be taken 
as sufficiently indicating that reproach to have 
been little founded. In the usual party style of 
the Greeks, the party of the tyrants of Pheroe are 
called exclusively the Pheraeans; and the body of 
the Thessalian people, enemies of Athens, and 
their satisfaction with the king of Macedonia’s 
conduct, and the sanction which they appear in a 
constitutional way to have given it, are carefully 
kept out of sight. 

■" w Philip, 
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Philip, in the confession of the orator on Halo- s e c t. 
nesus, confirming all other accounts, had restored 
all his Athenian prisoners without ransom. This 2 r- , de . 
as it did him great and extensive credit, was far 
from gratifying to the orator and his party; and 
&eir ingenuity found means to make a large pro¬ 
portion of the Athenian Many unsatisfied with 
it. There remained yet in a Macedonian prison 
a man, not an Athenian, for he was of Carystus 
in Euboea, but a public guest of the Athenian 
people 15 . What crime made him obnoxious in 
Macedonia, and what merit procured him the 
zealous favor of the party of Chares, the orator 
has equally avoided to say; but the Athenian 
people were persuaded to urge the Macedonian 
court, by three successive embassies, for his libera¬ 
tion. It was thus evidently not a hasty measure 
to send him at last to the executioner. Whether 
just or necessary, may best be estimated from 
what we learn, on best authority, of the common 
conduct of the Macedonian and Athenian govern¬ 
ments ; adding the consideration,that it was clearly 
Philip’s desire to maintain the peace and alliance 
with Athens, and the earnest purpose of the party 
of Chares to lead the Athenian people to break 
them M . 

On the border of the Caidian territory, against or. dc 
the Athenian dominion of the Thracian Cherso- H “ lon,p ' 86 ' 
nese, was some land, unoccupied by the Cardians, 
on which some Athenians, or persons under 

Athenian 

** ns ifttripms r(Xut(. 

” The translator Anger has been candid enough to remark, 
in a note, that ‘ Ce Caristien etoit probablement quelque 
‘ crijninel, pour qui les Atheniens s'etoient interests.' 
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chap. Athenian protection, had settled themselves,. Hie 
- * L ~ * Cardians appear not absolutely to have objected 
to this use of land, to themselves useless^ provided 
it were not turned to their political disadvantage : 
they desired only that their right to the sovereinty 
of the territory should be acknowleged. The 
question was brought before the Athenian people 
in a favorable season, and, on the motion of 
Callippus, a decree passed acknowleging the 
right of the Cardians to the territory. This was 
Orjde ^ evidently carried against the high democratical 
° P ’ party; for the orator who led their business in the 
question concerning Ilalonesus, probably, as we 
have observed, Hegesippus, afterward led a pro¬ 
secution against Callippus, for moving the decree, 
as against the interest of the commonwealth; but 
the people a second time gave their voices in favor 
of the Cardian claim, by acquitting him. If the 
Cardian people were not thus secured against any 
future claim of Athenian sovereinty over the land 
in question, apparently such security could not be. 
The orator on Hfclonesus nevertheless, in a season 
more favorable to his purpose, did not scruple to 
tell the people, that he had done right in accusing 
Callippus, and they had done wrong in acquitting 
him, and that their claim to the land in question, 
notwithstanding their'formal renuntiation of it, 
remained perfect, and ought still to be asserted. 
Among the extant works of the orators, instances 
abound of a very humble tone in addressing the 
soverein people: some such remain, as we have 
observed, even from Demosthenes. Such a tone 
was used when the orator doubted the strength of 

'his 
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his party, or the favor of the people toward him¬ 
self The oration on Halonesus is not least re¬ 
markable among instances of an opposite kind. 
The speaker, evidently feeling himself strong, did 
not fear to be arrogant In the conclusion of his 
speech he assumed something nearly approaching 
command of the assembly. ‘ There are some,’ he 
said, ‘ who contend that this letter of the king 
‘ of Macedonia’s is reasonable and proper. They 

* deserve your hatred much more than Philip 
‘ himself. He acquires glory and great advan- 

* tages by his measures against you. But those 
‘ Athenians, who show more goodwill toward 
‘ Philip than toward their country, ought to be 
‘ sent by you to the worst perdition, if you carry 
' your brains within your temples, and not trodden 
‘ upon at your heels' 5 . It remains for me to 
‘ write the answer which I think just and advan- 
‘ tageous for you to return to this reasonable and 
‘ proper letter, and to the speeches of the am- 

* bassadors.’ There is all appearance that an 
answer of the same temper with the speech was 
approved by a majority of the assembly, and sent 
to the king of Macedonia. 

11 E?ti§ vptTt rtr iyxfyaXor it toJV xcu fiv h 

Taij rriprcuf xaramvaTtytiw QoptFn. This phrase the French 
translator, it seems, could not venture to give in his own lan¬ 
guage. He has certainly not done justice to the character of 
the oration in his refinement of the expression ,— 4 s’il vous 
4 reste encor^quelque etincelle de raison/ 
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against strangers or adverse feliowcitizens. The sect. 
strength of the insurgent party lay in Pherte, the - in ‘ 
seat of government of the late tyrants. To prevent 
future insurrection, without resorting to capital 
punishment, or even expulsion from the country, 
a part, and probably a large part, of the Pheraan Dcraosth . 
citizens was removed only to other towns; and [ < J c B “ aJoa - 
to obviate necessity for carrying the severity to a 
greater number, less able to bear the expence of 
removal, a garrison was put in the citadel. The 
Athenian orators, who could approve, not only the 
assassination of a king of Thrace, their adopted Uc IIalon _ 
fellowcitizen, but the massacre of the Sestian " 4 - & 

ii, Philipp. 3 . 

people, were not ashamed to exclaim against these p-u7» U9- 
measures, fyowever requisite for the quiet of the 
established free government of Thessaly, and of 
a large majority of the people. Yet we find 
Demosthenes, on one occasion, led by his argu¬ 
ment to acknowlege Philip’s popularity among the 
Thessalians, and to admit that it was the result 
of beneficial conduct towards them, especially in 
ejecting their tyrants; a title which, remarkably Demostli. 
enough, he gives the Phewean chiefs, patronized ' !c “ cr * oa ' 
by the Athenian people. Diodorus has described 
the measures of the present conjuncture thus 
briefly; ‘ Philip ejected the tyrants, and gained 
* completely the goodwill of the Thessalians.’ Nor 
was the advantage resulting limited to Thessaly; for 
the fame of his popular conduct spreding, * the 
‘ neighboring Grecian states,’ proceeds the histo¬ 
rian, ‘ concurring in the opinion of the Thes- 
‘ salians, became eager to be associated with 
u 2 * them 
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chap. ‘ them in the advantages of the Macedonian 
‘ alliance*.’ 

On the other hand this disposition, so extensive 
in Greece, adverse to the ambition of Athens, 
Deimot, de is thus remarkably described by Demosthenes: 
cor ' p 445 ‘ Philip had a great advantage; for there was, 
‘ among the Greeks, not some but all alike, a 
‘ flood of traitors, bribe-takers, men odious to the 
* gods, such as none ever before knew, whom 
‘ Philip took for his partizans and assistants. Civil 
‘ discord, and mutual malevolence, prevailed 
‘ enough before in Greece: but he inflamed them ; 
‘ cajoling some, making presents to others, cor- 
‘ rupting in all ways.’ A kind of magic in the 
arrangement of words, peculiar, even jn the Greek 
language, to the powers of Demosthenes, and not 
to be transfused into a translation, has fixed the 
attention of antients and'moderns upon this pas¬ 
sage. Diodorus, more candid than either judicious 
or careful of consistency, taking it for historical 
master, has copied it in his own work ; unheeding 
that portrait which should be the historian’s ob¬ 
ject, is forein to the orator’s business; who, like 
the painter of the higher classes, takes his subject 
indeed from nature, but arranges, compounds, 
diversifies, places in light or in shadow, on fore¬ 
ground or in distance, adds or omits, as may suit 
theeflect desired for the design in his mind. Philip’s 

real 

' * Tout rvf&navf u Two voAiwo ixGaXwo, l3iav{ raff ouooiait 
iwuimro rout 0«TT*Xout. yip, TouTout ijjwo n>i*na% out, 

xai rout *EW>io*{ poiiut itt luooiao wporptyutriat' orip out av- 
ooCti yiofo-fiar ouSut yip 01 sXn«o;gwpet two 'EAAwwo ovoioi^flirrif 
tx r«o SittoXwo Kf'uru, avfip.»x *** irpofiupwf rpif aMi iroix- 
rarrt. Diod. 1 . j6. c. 69. 
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real bribery was the security which his patronage sect. 
afforded against faction within every republic, and ^ IU ' * 
war from close neighbors without. How he re¬ 
ceived the various applications made to him, or 
what connection he really formed with any of the 
states, we have no trustworthy and scarcely any 
intelligible information. We may however believe Dcmoxh. 
Demosthenes that, in a dispute between the {.'"to 3 
./Etolians and Achaians, about the town of Nau- dl . 
pactus, once the refuge of the unfortunate Messe- 
nians, which seems to have been referred to his <1< - ciurjon. 
arbitration, he decided in favor of JEtolia; and that '' ' 9 
he favored the claim of his kinsman, Alexander, 
king of Epirus, to a territory on the border of 
Acarnania, against the Acarnanian jieople. The 
Acarnanians, or a strong party of them, then, 
through some tissue of interests unexplained to us, 
were among the people of Greece most disposed 
to the Athenian cause. Demosthenes thought 
their alliance of importance enough to induce him 
to undertake himself embassy to them, and it 
seems to have been the mission in which he was 
most successful. A decision of Philip therefore, 
with whatever justice, adverse to their interest, 
would earn his unfavorable animadversion. 

Meanwhile in Athens the failure in the prose- B.C.343- 
cution of iEschines, disappointing to the imme- OI ' 109 ' , ' 
diate hopes of the party, and visibly, even now, 
in extant orations, checking to the great orator 
who conducted it, nevertheless little damped the 
ardor or abated the industry of those who acted 
with him: on the contrary, his insuing reserve 
leaving an opener career for the minor speakers, 
u 3 perhaps 
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perhaps rather excited their zeal and industry. 
The little iland of Halonesus, near the Thessalian 
coast, formerly subject to Athens, whether through 
negligence or connivance of the Athenian naval 
commanders, had been occupied by Sostratus, a 
chief of pirates, who acknowleged, or at least 
formally acknowleged, no soverein. A Mace¬ 
donian force expelled Sostratus, and reduced 
the iland under the Macedonian dominion. The 
orators of the party of Chares, passive under the 
occupancy of the iland by a pirate, urged the 
people to claim it from the king of Macedonia. 
The principle asserted by the party, that what¬ 
ever, by right or wrong, the Athenian people had 
once possessed, must ever thereafter of right be 
theirs, that a surrender by a formal decree of the 
soverein assembly did not bind the people, if in 
another assembly they voted that they had been 
ill-advised by the orator who moved it, had so 
been sanctioned in the recent decree about Am- 
phipolis, that either to controvert the doctrine, or 
oppose the measure proposed as founded on it, 
might be hazardous. The party however so pre¬ 
vailed, that an embassy was sent to Macedonia, 
specially to assert the claim. 

Philipanswered the mission, in the way esteemed 
most friendly and respectful on such occasions, 
sendingan embassy to Athens, with a representation 
in writing from himself, in the form, then usual, of 
a letter to the Athenian people. The letter unfortu¬ 
nately we know only by such extracts as an orator, 
of the fiercest and coarsest of the high democratical 
party, selected, for the purpose of a speech in the 

general 
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general assembly; and yet, even in these, the libe- MCT. 
rality Mid moderation of the prince who wrote it «—— 
are conspicuous. He has evidently proposed to 
use the opportunity of the question, so offensively 
made about the little iland of HakmesuS, for 
endevoring to settle, upon equitable and liberal 
terms, some far more important affairs, which 
required arrangement between the two govern¬ 
ments, to prevent the threatened disturbance of the 
peace so lately concluded between them. ‘ About 
‘ Halonesus,’ he said, ‘ there should be no diffi- 
‘ eulty j he would give it to the Athenian people. 

‘ Two other matters more pressed upon his eon- 
‘ sideration; to deliver the Grecian seas from the 
4 common pest of piracy, and to provide for the 
‘ just settlement of disputes, frequently occurring 
* in commercial intercourse between Macedonian 
« and Athenian subjects.’ For the former purpose- 
he proposed the united exertion of the Atheifiin 
and Macedonian naval forces, and for the latter,- to 
enter upon a treaty of commerce. He complained 
then, in gentle terms, of the decree relating to 
Amphipolis; referring to the treaty of peace to 
evince its injustice, or as, apparently to avoid irri¬ 
tation, he rather termed it, mistake^ The Athenian 
government, in sending its notices about Arapb*- 
poUs and Halonesus, had added remonstrances 
on some other matters.} promises of measures 
for the benefit of the republic, perhaps relating 
to affairs m Euboea, they said, had not been per¬ 
formed : some small towns on the Thracian coast, 
usually acknowleging the sovereinty of the Athe¬ 
nian people, they asserted, had been taken by the 
u a Macedonian 
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chap. Macedonian arms after the conclusion of the 

k ~ u " peace;' and the Cardians, in- some measures 
injurious to the antient right of the Athenian 
people to the dominion of the Chersonese, had 
been incouraged and supported by Macedonian 
officers. To these complaints Philip replied, 

‘ that he never made any such promises as those 
‘ claimed of him for benefits to the Athenian 

* people. With regard to the towns in Thrace, 

‘ he did not desire to be judge in his own cause; 

‘ he would refer the matter (a mode usual among 
‘ the Grecian states) to the arbitration of neutral 
‘ powers; and he would ingage that the Cardians, 

‘ who reckoned that, instead of injuring the Athe- 
‘ nians, they had been injured by them, should 
‘ fl lso refer to similar arbitration the question 
‘of right to the lands claimed by Athenian 
‘settlers 9 .’ 

The king’s letter having been red to the as¬ 
sembled Athenian people, his ambassadors were 
allowed to address them in speech. Of these 
Python of Byzantium was of celebrated eloquence. 
He seems however to have added little to the 
written matter, except to remonstrate on the illi¬ 
beral invective and scandalous calumny against 
the soverein whom he represented, in which the 
Athenian orators were accustomed to find indul¬ 
gence from their soverein. 

I th * * Demosthenes, after his recent failure against 
ALschines, would not be likely to remit that 

caution. 

* This explanation of the dispute with the Cardians is found 
in Philip’s letter to the Athenians, preserved with the oration 
of Demosthenes on the letter. 
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caution which has been noticed in his. oration se.ct. 
commonly called the second Philippic. Tho h* 
spoke on the occasion, yet the more violent decla¬ 
mation, which the purposes of the party required, 
seems to have been committed to a secondary ora¬ 
tor ; and the speech, transmitted among the works 
of Demosthenes, intitled ‘ The Oration on Iia- 
lonesus,’ has, by antient and modern critics, on i iian.arg. 
probable ground, been attributed to Hegesippus, h„w 
alreddy mentioned as mover of the decree about 
Amphipolis, and afterward ambassador to Mace¬ 
donia. That oration differs widely in character, 
not only from the Second Philippic, but from 
everything remaining from Demosthenes. Not 
only it is inferior, as the critics have observed, in 
style, but wholly wants the neatness of delusive 
reasoning, the subtilty of insinuation avoiding as¬ 
sertion, the wonderfully ingenious texture of phrase, 
calculated to infuse falsehood into the hearer’s 
belief without pledging the speaker, the whole art, 
in which Demosthenes has so singularly excelled, 
of making the worse appear the better cause, dis¬ 
guising with fair colors the foulest forms, and re¬ 
commending monsters by the grace and splendor 
of the robes with which he could veil their hide¬ 
ousness The oration on Halonesus marks no 

purpose 


,<l ‘o ’iralo(. t Hf ii wifi avreti Sofa, rapa roii toti, jminiof 
*ai iwaTiif, a>( iinof a>V( cr«i Xoyovf ir) r» mnpinpa, 

xa> lie Tovro U>Uiri. AnW ii toEto t Sir eu%aiat ri< pirrtptn, 
Av/toatinivf xanyofi'a, tlviiaf, ijwi foul ' 1 rmtf'uu yap 
rw Ai/xoafii'iii xal naxiat tJj> i( itipuwm ratrat iWfa fvaai. 
Kai Toil To pipof Shop its h aCoXir iwtTifrtiPu, or* top ’laatop 
oX«Vf xai t as tup k&yup ixtitov tm%pu; trtrirtr**- Kai fiat At* 
•vx avo auowov *np ftaCoXiP tovtup iI^« f ixdrifof- E/iti yovp 
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chap, purpose of even imitating Demosthenes. It car- 
<—lies every appearance of originality; plain and 
coarse in its violence, and carelessness of all 
decencies. 

Or. de < I w j}j answer the letter,’ said the orator, ‘ ar- 
‘ ticle by article. Philip will give you Halonesus, 
‘ he says, as if it was of any right his to give, 

* being taken from pirates who had a right to no- 

p- 7«. ‘ thing. Why did not he say he would restore it? 

‘ And he has proposed reference to the arbitra- 
‘ tion of neutral powers. This is ridiculous, but 
‘ it is insulting too. Truly it becomes the Athenian 
‘ people, deliverers of Greece, to contend juridi- 
‘ cally, about ilands, with a man of Pella! Is not 
‘ your own navy able to do you justice ? If you 
‘ commit decision about ilands to the arbitration 

* of neutral powers, will it be less than declaring 
‘ that you abandon your right to reassert your do- 
‘ minion over so many continental territories, of 
‘ which you have been deprived ? ’ 

Having boldly thus warned the Grecian states 
of Asia and the ilands what they must expect, 
from the policy of his party, should they acquire 
power to follow' up their policy, the orator pro¬ 
ceeds to the consideration of the proposal for a 
treaty of commerce; a subject interesting enough 
to excite regret that the passage relating to it is 
not throughout clearly intelligible One part, 

however, 

•1 ffit ’tcaiao n uu AiipopfiirMic 0* iuu wifi fui a?wiu 
u) Amt uk rvrotfitx A* iwoMntt lr otrwi 2 buw» »’»**, rnt 
> rixa' 01 ft 'inxfarovt wi Avo-nv Tarrot 
fiojurm Huatit t« «u Dion. Hal. in Isseo, p. 104, 

log. ed. Sylburg. ...... 

11 Leland has given up the passage as inexplicable; ana 

Auger, 
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however, perfectly plain, will deserve notice: sect. 
‘ Experience/ says the orator, ‘ shows that the > I °‘— 
‘ proposed new jurisdiction for coounercial mat- 
‘ ters is needless. Under Amyntas, father of 
‘ Philip, and former Macedonian kings, none such 
‘ existed, when there was more communication 
‘ than now between the Macedonian and Athe- 
‘ nian people: for Macedonia was then subject 
‘ to us, and paid us tribute.’ It is not impro¬ 
bable that ground for this strong assertion may 
have existed, so far that Amyntas found it con¬ 
venient, like so many other powers around the 
jEgean, to compound for free navigation for his 
subjects. 

Philip’s proposal, for combined energy of the 
Macedonian and Athenian navies, to abolish pi¬ 
racy in the Grecian seas, appears to have put the 
orator to most difficulty. It was very much against 
the interest of the Athenian naval commanders 
that piracy should be abolished; and it was also 
against the interest of the orators; not only as they 

were 

Auger, after an attempt, far from satisfactory, to explain in 
translation what relates expressly to commerce, confesses 
himself unable to discover what the matter of Potidaea, brought 
in by the orator, has to do with the general question. Thus 
much however seems altogether clear; that Philip’s proposi: 
tion was founded on his persuasion that commercial disputes, 
arising in the Macedonian territory, and so carried before Ma¬ 
cedonian courts, were generally decided with liberal justice, 
but that, in Athenian courts, Macedonian subjects could ob¬ 
tain no better justice than Xenophon and Isocrates inform us 
was usually obtained by the subjects of other states in alliance 
with Athens. One object also in the introduction of the mat¬ 
ter of Potidaea appears obvious; to excite among the people 
regret for the loss of former conquests, and appetite for the 
dangerous struggle, to recover them, which the orator was 
anxious to recommend. 
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chap, were connected with the naval commanders, but 
y- * L ' as piracy contributed to bring applications to the 
Athenian people for protection, and litigation to 
the Athenian tribunals, sources both of profit to 
the orators. Piracy was perhaps advantageous 
even to the Athenian merchants, to whom trade 
accrued through the superior security of the Athe¬ 
nian flag. But these grounds of objection could 
not prudently be stated. The orator therefore 
confined his reply to the vague assertion, ‘ that 
‘ the king of Macedonia’s proposal was made only 
‘ to obtain permission of the Athenian people for 
‘ his ships to visit every iland, and in short, he 
* says, to have their assistance for making himself 
‘ master of the sea.’ 

This however was but the refusal of a matter 
open for choice, no claim of right being in ques¬ 
tion. To another orator, before a different assem¬ 
bly, the difficulty might have appeared greater to 
maintain the right of the Athenian people still to 
the dominion of Amphipolis, after they had for¬ 
mally ceded it by the late treaty of peace; but of 
that difficulty Hegesippus made light, meeting it 
with arguments of a very remarkable character : 
Or.de 4 Philip,’ he said, 4 pretends that his right to 
p*8i!’ 83. ‘ Amphipolis is acknowleged by the late treaty. 
4 True it is that the Athenian people did, by that 
4 treaty, consent that each party should keep what 
4 at the time it held; but they did not so at all 
4 consent that Amphipolis should belong to Philip. 
4 He held it indeed, at the time, unquestionably. 
4 But a person may hold what belongs to another; 
4 and many do hold what belongs to others, so 

‘ that 
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‘ that this wise argument of his is meer folly", s 
‘ Do you think then he has kept his word with 
‘ you, professing strict attention, in all he says and 
4 does, to whatever is esteemed just among men ? 

4 or does he not rather show that he utterly de- 
4 spises it ? he who asserts that the country belongs 
4 to him, which both the Greeks and the king of 
4 Persia have declared to belong to the Athenian 
4 people!’ The reader will recollect that the 
country, if the meaning be confined to the terri¬ 
tory of Amphipolis, first became Athenian pro¬ 
perty by forcible intrusion upon the Thracians ; 
was lost again soon after by fair chance of war 
with the Lacedaemonians ; was made free by the 
peace of Antalcidas through decrees of the 
Greeks and the king of Persia together; was as¬ 
sociated afterward, apparently by the choice of 
its people, with the Olynlhian confederacy; was 
reduced again under the power of Athens, not, 

seemingly, 


13 “ficrri tovto yt Ta ffotyor avrov fjAtfliov ■(•*.— —p. I he 

description of the status quo, in the phrase of our diplo¬ 
matists, is given with material difference in different parts of 
the orator’s argument, as if with the purpose of puzzling and 
misleading the tnob-soverein he was addressing. In one place 
it is, ‘EnaTigooc TuiavTSo !%“> —(p- Rl, 1. 4,) * for each party 
‘ to have its own.’ This would rather imply restitution of all 
that had been taken, which most certainly was never meant 
on the part of Macedonia. Afterward he gives it, S X iu al3T “' 
£ 83, 1. is, 4 for him to have what he actually 

held, and this, no doubt the meaning of the treaty, he marks 

for nearly its expression too,-■» air *. t. i. 

The whole is worth the curious reader’s attention, as a speci¬ 
men of the kind of argument that might be ventured before 
tbeaoverein people of Athens, by an eminent orator, a leading 
man in the assembly, and who had been employed on the 
most important embassies; for so much is fully indicated, 
whether the oration be of Hegesippus, or Demosthenes, or 
any other. 
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seemingly, without treachery; shortly after was 
taken in open war by the united arms of Olyn- 
thus and Macedonia: and finally was ceded to 
Macedonia, by that clause in the treaty of peace, 
recently concluded with Athens, which declared 
that both parties should hold what they at the 
time possessed. 

A clause, according to the orator, had been 
added to the original treaty, declaring all Greeks, 
not partaking in its benefits as allies of either 
party, free and independent, and binding the par¬ 
ties to protect them against all aggression. This 
clause is of a spirit very wide of what we find 
prevailing in the avowed politics of Demosthenes, 
but perfectly conformable to that which connected 
Phocion’s party with the king of Macedonia. To 
appreciate the reproach of breach of this article 
by Philip, in measures against three towns of 
Ambracia, we want what was said by the Mace¬ 
donian government on the other side; unless the 
light and little explicit mention of that matter 
by Demosthenes, and the obvious futility of the 
charge, which the orator on Halonesus has added, 
of violence against the Phersans, may be taken 
as sufficiently indicating that reproach to have 
been little founded. In the usual party style of 
the Greeks, the party of the tyrants of Pheroe are 
called exclusively the Pheraeans; and the body of 
the Thessalian people, enemies of Athens, and 
their satisfaction with the king of Macedonia’s 
conduct, and the sanction which they appear in a 
constitutional way to have given it, are carefully 
kept out of sight. 

■" w Philip, 
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Philip, in the confession of the orator on Halo- s e c t. 
nesus, confirming all other accounts, had restored 
all his Athenian prisoners without ransom. This 2 r- , de . 
as it did him great and extensive credit, was far 
from gratifying to the orator and his party; and 
&eir ingenuity found means to make a large pro¬ 
portion of the Athenian Many unsatisfied with 
it. There remained yet in a Macedonian prison 
a man, not an Athenian, for he was of Carystus 
in Euboea, but a public guest of the Athenian 
people 15 . What crime made him obnoxious in 
Macedonia, and what merit procured him the 
zealous favor of the party of Chares, the orator 
has equally avoided to say; but the Athenian 
people were persuaded to urge the Macedonian 
court, by three successive embassies, for his libera¬ 
tion. It was thus evidently not a hasty measure 
to send him at last to the executioner. Whether 
just or necessary, may best be estimated from 
what we learn, on best authority, of the common 
conduct of the Macedonian and Athenian govern¬ 
ments ; adding the consideration,that it was clearly 
Philip’s desire to maintain the peace and alliance 
with Athens, and the earnest purpose of the party 
of Chares to lead the Athenian people to break 
them M . 

On the border of the Caidian territory, against or. dc 
the Athenian dominion of the Thracian Cherso- H “ lon,p ' 86 ' 
nese, was some land, unoccupied by the Cardians, 
on which some Athenians, or persons under 

Athenian 

** ns ifttripms r(Xut(. 

” The translator Anger has been candid enough to remark, 
in a note, that ‘ Ce Caristien etoit probablement quelque 
‘ crijninel, pour qui les Atheniens s'etoient interests.' 
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chap. Athenian protection, had settled themselves,. Hie 
- * L ~ * Cardians appear not absolutely to have objected 
to this use of land, to themselves useless^ provided 
it were not turned to their political disadvantage : 
they desired only that their right to the sovereinty 
of the territory should be acknowleged. The 
question was brought before the Athenian people 
in a favorable season, and, on the motion of 
Callippus, a decree passed acknowleging the 
right of the Cardians to the territory. This was 
Orjde ^ evidently carried against the high democratical 
° P ’ party; for the orator who led their business in the 
question concerning Ilalonesus, probably, as we 
have observed, Hegesippus, afterward led a pro¬ 
secution against Callippus, for moving the decree, 
as against the interest of the commonwealth; but 
the people a second time gave their voices in favor 
of the Cardian claim, by acquitting him. If the 
Cardian people were not thus secured against any 
future claim of Athenian sovereinty over the land 
in question, apparently such security could not be. 
The orator on Hfclonesus nevertheless, in a season 
more favorable to his purpose, did not scruple to 
tell the people, that he had done right in accusing 
Callippus, and they had done wrong in acquitting 
him, and that their claim to the land in question, 
notwithstanding their'formal renuntiation of it, 
remained perfect, and ought still to be asserted. 
Among the extant works of the orators, instances 
abound of a very humble tone in addressing the 
soverein people: some such remain, as we have 
observed, even from Demosthenes. Such a tone 
was used when the orator doubted the strength of 

'his 
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his party, or the favor of the people toward him¬ 
self The oration on Halonesus is not least re¬ 
markable among instances of an opposite kind. 
The speaker, evidently feeling himself strong, did 
not fear to be arrogant In the conclusion of his 
speech he assumed something nearly approaching 
command of the assembly. ‘ There are some,’ he 
said, ‘ who contend that this letter of the king 
‘ of Macedonia’s is reasonable and proper. They 

* deserve your hatred much more than Philip 
‘ himself. He acquires glory and great advan- 

* tages by his measures against you. But those 
‘ Athenians, who show more goodwill toward 
‘ Philip than toward their country, ought to be 
‘ sent by you to the worst perdition, if you carry 
' your brains within your temples, and not trodden 
‘ upon at your heels' 5 . It remains for me to 
‘ write the answer which I think just and advan- 
‘ tageous for you to return to this reasonable and 
‘ proper letter, and to the speeches of the am- 

* bassadors.’ There is all appearance that an 
answer of the same temper with the speech was 
approved by a majority of the assembly, and sent 
to the king of Macedonia. 

11 E?ti§ vptTt rtr iyxfyaXor it toJV xcu fiv h 

Taij rriprcuf xaramvaTtytiw QoptFn. This phrase the French 
translator, it seems, could not venture to give in his own lan¬ 
guage. He has certainly not done justice to the character of 
the oration in his refinement of the expression,— 4 s’il vous 
4 reste encor^quelque etincelle de raison/ 
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SECTION IV. 

War of Macedonia in Thrace and Scythia. Athenian- Interest 
declining in Greece. Exertions of the War-party: Colony 
tent to the Thracian Chersonese: Diopeithes Athenian Com¬ 
mander in Thrace: Hostile Conduct against Macedonia. 

C xl. P this year, the third after the conclusion of die 
Phocian war, Philip carried his arms to the coun- 
oi. 109. ». try which, if disturbance from Greece had not 
interfered, should have most invited the ambition 
of a king of Macedonia, and still, according to the 
Died. 1.16. historian, his measures were required by the am¬ 
bition and injustice of others. When the king of 
Thrace, Kersobleptes, had been compelled to sur¬ 
render the Chersonese to the Athenians, and to 
divide the rest of his dominions with the princes 
of his family, who had rebelled against him, his 
means, either to give protection to the Grecian 
towns on his shores, or to exact tribute from them, 
were of course much-reduced. Whether their 
refusal provoked his arms, or he was unable to 
restrain the licentiousness of his Thracian subjects, 
or instigation from Athens was the principal mov- 
Hpp 5, « Plli " * n 8 s P” n §> ( for an Athenian fleet was at hand, 
and there was an Athenian party, more or less 
powerful in every Grecian town of his coast) the 
lands of some of those Grecian towns were plun¬ 
dered by Thracian freebooters. The Athenian 
commander, warm in the war-party interest, was 
reddy to take any party anywhere under his 
patronage; and, confident of support at home, 
reddy also to take any measures, for which con¬ 
venient opportunity offered, adverse toMacedenia. 

The 
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The people of the Hellespontine towns how¬ 
ever, like those of so many republics of Proper 
Greece, shunning the Athenian connection, sought 
Macedonian patronage. 

With solicitation then from those towns, many 
circumstances concurred, at this time, to induce 
Philip to put himself at the head of a powerful 
army and cross the lofty mountains between his 
dominion and Eastern Thrace. If the desire of 


SECT. 

IV. 


conquest instigated, no extension of his border 
could be so advantageous, whether for the oppor¬ 
tunities of commerce, which would increase his 
revenue, or of a frontier to give security to his 
kingdom, or of a point whence to extend con¬ 
quest into the country, always the foremost object 
of Grecian appetency, the rich provinces of Lesser 
Asia. For so advantageous an acquisition the 
way had been largely prepared by the division of 
the Thracian monarchy, the work of the war- 
party of Athens, pursuing their own purposes of 
ambition. While then the unfortunate and weak 
Kersobleptes, consenting to hold his diminished 
kingdom in a kind of vassalage under the Athe¬ 
nian people, looked, with ill-judging confidence, 
to them for protection, Teres, another of the Epi»^ Phi- 
Thracian princes, joined Philip and fought under Ath«n. ^ 
his orders. The forces of Kersobleptes were over- u “ d ' 
come,' and the Grecian townships of his shores, 
no longer subject to Thrace, acknowleged Mace¬ 
donia as their protecting power. 

Whether, excited by this adverse event, the ac¬ 
tivity of Athenian policy penetrated into the wild 
cmntxy toward die Danube, and stirred against 
v 2 Macedonia. 
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chap. Macedonia, at this time the warlike hords that 
» for ages had denied any certain quiet to its north¬ 
ern border, we are not informed, but that Atherifc 
had opportunity for communication with those 
powers, through its commercial establishments 
on the Euxine shores, we have seen. They were 
however apparently serious menaces, that induced 
Philip to lead his army next into that inhospi¬ 
table and uninviting country; no purpose being 
obvious but to prevent a destructive invasion of 
his kingdom. Little distant from Greece in 
latitude, but widely differing in seasons, winter 
overtook him there unexpectedly, coming perhaps 
. with severity uncommonly early. His way back 
into Macedonia was so barred by snows, that 
Demoni. de not even a messenger could pass. Much interest 
p.btfMc was excited in Greece by the various rumors cir- 
Phii.pi>. 4 - Cll ] a ted. Among the first authentic accounts was 
information of a severe illness that confined him ; 
and report for some time prevailed that he was 
dead. On the other hand, if everthe extravagant 
fable of the conquest of Cappadocia, which, with 
numerous others, no extant author earlier than 
Justin has noticed, was at all heard of in Philip’s 
age, probably it was a rumor arising in this time 
of uncertainty. An authentic history of this war 
could not fail to be highly interesting. That great 
difficulties, hardships, and dangers, were incoun- 
tered, ably, firmly, and successfully, is nearly all 
to which we have any trustworthy testimony; 
tho, with such defective information of most im¬ 
portant public transactions, some antient writers 
have not scrupled to give conversations, and i witty 


sayings, 
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sayings, and various matters the least likely to sect. 
have been correctly reported. What remains '— -, V ' 
therefore from the adverse orator, who would 
sometimes endevor, by flashes of eulogy amid his 
invective, to excite, among his fellow-countrymen, 
emulation of the great character he slandered, is 
highly valuable. ‘ In quest of glory,' says De¬ 
mosthenes, ‘ Philip freely met all kinds of hard- 
‘ ship, and danger in every shape: undismayed by 
* wounds, unappalled by sickness, patient in con- 
‘ finement by snow, he was contented to pass the 
1 winter, living upon millet and rye, in a Thracian 
‘ cellar.’ Apparently, the Thracian cellar, here 
spoken of, was the common winter dwelling of the 
country, sunk in the ground, for shelter against the 
extreme severity of the season, such as we have 
seen described by Xenophon among the Armenian 
highlands, in a latitude where such severity would ch. ». 4 
still less be expected ,s . ° r,1,i,Hi,t 

It is clearly indicated, by Demosthenes, that 
his party reckoned much upon the difficulties in 
which Philip was involved, in this rough and 
hazardous enterprize, and were busy to profit 
from the opportunity. But, beside opposition, still 
strong, from the party of Phocion, circumstances 
.among the surrounding republics assisted to dis¬ 
appoint 

“ The reader desirous of information about the countries, 

. which were the seat of this winter campaign, may find them 
interestingly described in a small volume printed at Naples. 

Mr. Raicewick, the author, by birth a Transylvanian, was 
counsellor of legation from the emperor of Germany at Naples. 

He had before been secretary to the imperial embassy at the 
Ottoman court, and for some time resided in Walachia, as 
.secretary to the prince of Walachia Ypselanti. 

x 3 
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appoint them. As their influence had risen in 
Athens, the credit of Athens, it appears, had 
declined in Greece. In Euboea their conduct had 
excited universal jealousy. Those most disposed 
to the Athenian connection, hitherto confident of 
Athenian support against Thebes, were alarmed 
at the new connection of Athens with Macedonia, 
the ally of Thebes, and especially at the zeal 
which the war-party of Athens had so publicly 
demonstrated for that new connection. On the 
other hand, their opponents the Theban party, 
on the same view of things, participated in the 
same alarm, tho with opposite apprehensions. The 
general turn however was in favor of the Theban 
interest, now gaining the new and more favorite 
denomination of the Macedonian interest, and the 
Athenian became the waning cause. In Oreus 
it was completely overborne. In Chalcis with 
difficulty it maintained a balance. Meanwhile the 
little island of Sciathus, one of the nearest to the 
Attic shore, dared to defy the Athenian navy; 
and the strife of faction again shook the small 
neighboring republic of Megara, where the party 
patronized by the high democratical party in 
Athens had hitherto prevailed. 

Opportunity was thus offered to the opponents 
of Chares and Demosthenes at home, which was 
not wholly neglected. It was urged, that the 
spreding disaffection of allies, and* the ill state 
altogether of the republic’s affairs, too glaring for 
denial, for it appears Demosthenes himself could 
not wholly deny it, arose from misconduct of the 
same leading men, of whose mismanagement the 

effects 
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effects were Still so severely felt in the result of 
the Confederate war' 7 . The party replied by 
Imputing all adversity abroad to the hostile con¬ 
duct of the restored ally of the republic, the king 
of Macedonia, secluded as he was among the 
snows of the country toward the Danube, and all 
disorder at home to the corruption of traitors who 
promoted his purposes, meaning all who opposed 
their own. So far their imputations appear to 
have been well founded, that a preference of the 
king of Macedonia’s patronage to theirs, did prevail 
extensively over Greece, and a desire to meet the 
king of Macedonia’s peaceful professions prevailed 
also among the best men of Athens. 

But the ingenuity of the party found means to 
overbear or elude the influence of the better men. 
To relieve the idle, petulant and craving multitude, 
by sending out a colony, was a resource of former 
times, good or bad, according as it was carried 
into execution. Opportunity occurred now, in 
the circumstances of the Thracian Chersonese, a 
country among the most inviting. The party of 
Chares, putting forward the measure, obtained the 
direction of it for one zealous in their interest, and 
formed for their purposes, Diopeithes ; and to the 
same person was committed the Thracian com¬ 
mand, by land and sea. A fleet then, to transport 
the settlers, awe opponents, and maintain respect 

for 

17 That the party of Chares and Demosthenes had latterly 
directed measures, is fully implied in the charge of the adverse 
party against them and their reply to instated by Demosthenes 
in the Oration on the Chersonese, p. 97, where also tbq-ill state 
bf the republic's affairs is explicitly acknowleged. 

x 4 
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chap, for the Athenian dominion of the sea, was reddily 
v—^1—' granted by the soverein people, under lure of the 
advantages proposed. But, for the purposes of 
the party, a landforce also was wanted, which was 
a matter of more difficulty to obtain; for the 
people would neither serve nor pay. Diopeithes, 
however, to have the command in chief by sea 
and land, did not .scruple undertaking, at his own 
risk, to raise a sufficient body of mercenaries, and 
find pay for them. Such an offer, gratifying to 
the short-sighted Many, was accepted. To raise 
the men was not difficult. To provide pay then, 
as soon as he arrived at his station he sent them 
to collect plunder from the lands, or contributions 
Demosth. from the towns of the Greeks; and the allies, not 
de chenon. ^ Macedonia only, but even of Athens, suffered. 
His fleet was, at the same time, active in rapine 
against all Grecian ships within the range of his 
cruises. 

In pursuing these violent measures, evidently 
he confided in support from his party; whose 
disposition seems to have been as sincere, as their 
promises could be warm, for the purpose. But 
complaints, pouring into Athens, produced alarm 
among the people, such as the party saw with 
much uneasiness; and public indignation was par- 
ibid.p.97. ticularly pointed at Chares, as the person acting 
in the situation of what we should call war- 
minister. the people were summoned to assemble. 
The party of Phocion came forward; and, with 
their usual moderation, moved only to send out 
another general, who might compose the affairs 
which Diopeithes had embroiled, and to dismiss 

the 
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the mercenaries, to whose licentiousness they were 
willing to attribute the disorders which had given 
cause, for complaint. 

But the views of the war-party were not limited 
to the establishment of a colony, or the defence of 
the actual possessions of the republic. The peace, 
which ended the Confederate war, having as little 
restored the friendship and confidence, as the 
subjection, of the revolted allies, Byzantium had 
ingaged in the Macedonian alliance, and that 
alliance had been acknowleged, by Athens, in 
the recent treaty of peace. Between Byzantium 
and the strait of the Hellespont, the two principal 
towns, on the European shore, were Selymbria and 
Perinthus; whose people claimed a common Do¬ 
rian origin with the Byzantines, and held intimate 
connection with them. By the loss of Byzantium 
the commerce of Athens with the Euxine, import¬ 
ant especially for the essential articles of com and 
slaves, was made difficult and hazardous. This 
difficulty would of course excite the ingenuity and 
diligence of the merchants, which seem to have 
been in a great degree successful. Friendly com¬ 
munication was restored with Perinthus and 
Selymbria; and Perinthus becoming the principal 
key of communication for Athens with the Euxine, 
the interposit of the Athenian trade, its advances 
in wealth aad population were rapid. The busy 
temper of Athenian democratical policy thus get¬ 
ting an advantageous establishment, quickly found 
means to work its way into Byzantium itself. No 
longer ago than when Demosthenes delivered his 
Oration on the peace, Byzantium was on no friendly 

term' 
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chap, terms with Athens, or however with the war-party 
there. Grievance from Macedonia meanwhile we 
hear of none; and yet alreddy now an Athenian 

Ep. Philip, party had so grown, that Athenian support might 

» P .Demost. p roc | uce a revo l u tion in its government, whence 
would follow renewed alliance with Athens, and 
breach with Macedonia. This advantage it was 
evidently among the purposes of the mission 
of Diopeithes to promote. But, were Diopeithes 
superseded by a commander of Phocion’s party, 
it would be lost. On the contrary, could he be 
supported in what he had alreddy done, the pro¬ 
gress would be great; and the proof of the strength 
of the party would incourage their forein friends, 
and make their interest at home secur§. 

these appear to have been the circumstances 
which gave occasion for one of the most studied 
orations remaining from Demosthenes, one in 
which evidently he felt his task most difficult. He 
was to persuade his audience that the conduct of 
Diopeithes, violating treaties, committing exten¬ 
sive rapine, against friends as well as foes, by sea 
and land, were what the Athenian people ought 
to approve; and that the king of Macedonia, not¬ 
withstanding the numerous instances of his ge¬ 
nerous and forbearing conduct, not only was ac¬ 
tually at war with them, but was the most injurious 
of possible enemies. Widely different from the 
tone of the orator on Halonesus, as if feeling still 
his recent defeat in his accusation of jEschines, as 
#ell as the weakness of his cause now to be sup- 
ported, he begins, and mostly proceeds, in the 
same complaining and insinuating strain as in the 

second 
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second Philippic; and yet, with wonderfiil inge- 
nuity, in pressing the interests of his party, and ■«—-3l- 
inyeying against their opponents, among the ge¬ 
neral gloom, he throws in occasional flashes of a 
vehemence like lightning. He did not venture to 
deny the facts alleged against Diopeithes; that his 
troops were sent to plunder the lands of Greeks 
at peace with the republic, and even allies of the 
republic, and that his ships were the pirates of the 
Grecian seas; nor did he deny that it was, in 
a general view, wrong to plunder Grecian lands 
and Grecian ships. But he undertook to justify 
it by the urgency of circumstances : ‘ Philip,’ he 
said, ‘ had broken the peace. It was evidently 
‘ Philip’s object (Philip being still ingaged in the 

* northern wilds) to destroy Athens, and especially 
‘ to destroy the democracy. War against him was 
‘ therefore necessary for the republic’s welfare. 

‘ To make war against him the mercenary force 
‘ must be maintained, and it was highly expedient 
‘ that Diopeithes should remain to command it: 

‘ for he had deserved well of the republic by what 
‘he had done, however objectionable in itself; 

‘ since in no other way could he have held together 

* his army.’ After some complaint then, that the 
Athenian people would neither undertake military 
service themselves, nor allow tajces for paying 
mercenaries, there follows perhaps the most 
valuable passage, remaining in any author, for 
elucidating the Athenian history of the time, so 
defectively delivered by professed historians. ‘ In Dcmoitb. 

* this dilemma of the republic,’ says the orator, p>9 6. 

* I must speak openly; and, at ail risk for the 

‘ consequences, 
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•* consequences, I will assure you, that no* naval 
‘ 4 commander ever sails from your harbors, but he 

* receives presents. They come from the Chians, 
‘ the Erythrseans, all the commercial states likely 

* to be within reach of your fleets; I mean how- 
‘ ever the Asiatic only. If he has but one or two 
‘ ships under his orders, he has something: if his 
4 force is greater, he has more in proportion. The 
‘ pretence of these presents is goodwill to the 
‘commander: under that title they are offered. 

4 But those states, you may be sire, none of them 
4 give this money for nothing: they pay for the 
4 safety of their commerce; that their ships may 
1 be, not plundered, but protected.' 

In these few sentences is discovered to us why 
so many leading men at Athens desired always 
war rather than peace for the republic, and how 
they found means to induce so many of the lower 
orders to concur with them. The remarkable fact, 
mentioned both by Xenophon and Isocrates, that 
the lowest of the Athenian people would often be 
reddy for the service of the trireme, when they 
refused themselves for that, in former estimation! 
more honorable, of the phalanx, w ill no longer 
appear strange, and the reason why the king of 
Macedonia’s proposal for the suppression of piracy 
was so thwarted by the war-party becomes evident. 
Were the piracy of petty freebooters suppressed, 
presents from the pirate, on one side, for permis¬ 
sion of it, from the mercantile towns, on the other, 
for protection against it, would have ceased to¬ 
gether; and the greater piracy, of the Athenian 
commanders themselves, would have been too 

invidious, 
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invidious, giving a clear and certain point for 
clamor and opposition. 

In making this avowal, confirming only what 
we have formerly seen his rival orator, JEschines, 
tho less explicitly, asserting, Demosthenes seems 
to have depended upon two separate grounds for 
obviating danger to the numbers of his party, who 
must have been implicated in the charge. Perhaps 
he possessed proof against some of the opposite 
party, such as might deter prosecution from them 
against his friends. But he was apparently aware 
th'at there was no extensive disposition, among 
the people, to favor prosecution for a public crime, 
whence so many of them had been accustomed to 
profit. On the contrary, it seems evident that he 
touched a chord in harmony with the feelings of 
a large proporti n of his audience; and he there¬ 
fore proceeded to pr< pose, instead of punishment 
for such peculation, to extend the system of 
plunder, under public authority, so that the public 
might share in its advantages : ‘ The same states,’ 
he said, ‘ which thus paid tribute to the individual 
‘ commanders of the republic, were the proposal 
■' properly made to them, would, no doubt, reddily 
pay contributions to the republic itself, such 
‘ as might well maintain the force now under 
‘ Diopeithes.’ 

The turn of the speech, in its progress, appears 
to indicate that this proposal was received with 
marks of favor; for what the orator had just 
before stated as matter of complaint against the 
people, that they would neither undertake militaiy 
sfeihdce themselves, nor pay others for it, he 

directly 
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C ?l P d * rect ty proceeded to treat as a needless burthen, 
v —* which his adversaries, desirous of superseding 
Diopeithes, would impose upon the people. Thus 
apparently incouraged, in conclusion, he inveyed 
violently against the king of Macedonia; urging 
war against him as the necessary enemy of Athens, 
and especially of democratical government; and 
not scrupling to tell the people, to whom he had 
been justifying past and recommending future 
plunder of other people, that they were the natural 
friends and protectors of the freedom of all. His 
speech seems to have been altogether too flattering 
tp the passions of the Athenian Many to be re¬ 
sisted. Diopeithes retained his command; and 
neither the unfortunate Greeks, who had been 
robbed, appear to have received any redress, nor 
was any apology made to the king of Macedonia ; 
who, by the very treaty of peace lately concluded • 
with Athens, had bound himself to protect them. 

Successful so far, the war-party nevertheless 
could not yet obtain a decisive lead in the 
administration. What had passed however was 
incouragement for Diopeithes to proceed in his 
course, and it became the business of orators at 
home to prepare the popular minds for reports of 
ol 109. j. farther violences. With this view Demosthenes 
»spoke the oration called the Third Philippic; by 
some the most admired of the masterpieces of 
eloquence known by that title. The complaint 
of the ill state of the republic’s affairs, with which 
it begins, indicates fully the inability of the party 
yet to hold a decisive lead. They were evidently 
distressed by the king of Macedonia’s forbearance; 

who, 
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who, notwithstanding the insulting injuries he had sec r 
received, avoided to return them, and professed «- IV ' 
himself still desirous of that accommodation, in 
which the party of Phocion and Isocrates were p- *'*• 
reddy to meet him. Against this conduct they 
could hardly carry their purpose, unless they could 
persuade the people that his professions were in¬ 
sincere, and intended only to lull them in a fatal 
security. To this point therefore Demosthenes 
directed all his art, combined with all his boldness 
in assertion. He went so far as to tell the people, 
they were deceived if they supposed Philip was 
not even now at war with them; and he proceeded 
to proof, such as might be offered to such a 
soverein as the Athenian Many. To show the 
actual existence of war, he was not ashamed to p- >•+ 
point five years back, to that capture of some 
little piratical towns on the Thracian coast, the 
question concerning which Philip had so repeatedly 
offered for the arbitration of neutral powers, which 
the party of Demosthenes had met by persuading 
the people to treat such a proposal with scorn, 
and take justice into their own hands. Of a later 
date the orator’s ingenuity could find nothing spe¬ 
cific but the support given to the brave Cardians ; 
who had so hardly earned, and creditably sup¬ 
ported, their emancipation from the dominion of 
the Athenian people; and whose cause also had 
met only insult in being offered for the decision 
of impartial arbitrators. The remainder of the 
argument is vague assertion; calculated however 
to impress the Athenian Many, accustomed to 
tftar from their orators that they had a right to 

interfere 
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c ha p. interfere in all governments, and that it was grossly 
. offensive for any power to interfere, not only in 
theirs, bat in any other in competition with them 1 *-. 
Demoith. * I maintain,’ says the orator, ( Philip is now 
PUhpp.3. , ma j £ j n g war witjj y OU> ^ interposing in the- 
‘ affairs of Megara, by supporting a tyranny in 
( Euboea, by his speculations among the states of 
1 Peloponnesus.’ That in every republic of Greece, 
there was a party courting Macedonian patronage, 
is, from Demosthenes himself, abundantly evident; 
but what were the measures of Macedonia to 
profit from this disposition, remains, in every in¬ 
stance, utterly problematical. Had they been of 
a kind to be in anyway either disgraceful to Philip, 
or fairly to be stated as hostile to Athens, we 
should, no doubt, have had farther account of 
P . tag. them. In conclusion the orator recommended 
embassies to negotiate a confederacy against Ma¬ 
cedonia, not only wherever there might be any 
favoring prospect among Grecian states, but even 
to the court of Persia. 

The third Philippic appears to have had success 
more proportioned to its rhetorical excellence than 
to the merit of the cause it recommended. As 
the party then advanced toward a more certain 
influence over a majority in the soverein assembly, 
itaf&'or the y sent positive and authoritative orders for 
ia ep. Phil, their commander on the Thracian station to act 
against Macedonia, whenever convenient oppor¬ 
tunity might be found. Accordingly Diopeithes,. 
zealous in the cause, marched from the Cherso¬ 
nese, took by storm two Grecian towns of the 

Macedonian. 

*' See the third Philippic, p. isi of Rei?ke’s edition. 
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Macedonian alliance, Crobyle and Tiristasis, and sect. 
sent those of theinhabitants, who escaped the sword, — 

prisoners into the Athenian colony. A Macedonian 
of rank, Amphilocus, being commissioned to him 
to remonstrate on these hostile measures, with 
instruction to negotiate at least the ransom of the 
prisoners, was refused audience by the democratical 
general, thrown himself into prison, and released 
only on paying nine talents, near two thousand 
pounds sterling, for his ransom ”. 

The superior talents and indefatigable activity 
of Demosthenes had now raised him to a decisive 
lead in his party. Even Chares found it conve¬ 
nient to yield. Demosthenes was effective first 
minister of Athens; and under his superintending 
guidance, an improved steddiness, as well as evi¬ 
dent ability, infused confidence among dependents 
everywhere. The party had been able to name 
the commanders for a fleet on the I hessalian sta¬ 
tion, Aristodemus and Callias; whose conduct 
perfectly harmonized with that of Diopeithes. 

They carried direct hostilities against the towns e p . pm. 
of the Pagasaean bay, allies of Macedonia, in- 
titled, by treaty, to peace and friendship with 
Athens; and finding them, through confidence in 
that treaty, unprepared for resistance, they took 
them all. They stopped all ships bound to Ma¬ 
cedonia, and condemning all aboard as enemies 

to 

«» This, with the preceding circumstances stated by Philip, 
in Ms letter to the Athenian people, transmitted with the 
speech of Demosthenes upon it, and not in any degree enii 
ih that speech, must be considered as among the most au 
ties ted facts reported from antiquity. 
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chap, to Athens, they sold all for slaves. And so the 
'— v —> interest of the. party now prevailed, that, when 
complaint was made, by ministers from the king 
of Macedonia, of these infractions of the treaty, 
and the matter was brought before the assembled 
people, decrees were obtained, approving and even 
applauding the conduct of the commanders who 
directed them “. 

While Philip still avoided all reprisals, the 
people of the little iland of Peparethus, calling 
themselves free, but looking to the Athenian 
people for protection, and effectually their sub¬ 
jects, surprized the neighboring little iland of 
e p . Phil. HalonesuSj and carried off the small Macedonian 
p ' ,63 ‘ garrison. Even then redress was first sought by 
negotiation. This proving utterly ineffectual, a 
Macedonian force, sent to Peparethus, quickly 
compelled its people both to restore their prisoners 
and to surrender Halonesus. It is not even pre¬ 
tended that any severity was used, beyond what 
was found necessary to accomplish those just 
purposes; and yet the Athenian Many were taught, 
Demosth. by their orators, to commiserate and bewail 
p. 346. the sufferings of the unfortunate and innocent 
Peparethians. 

* IloTui; vjA.11 fui tnfutvt, ipil St evjA.paxj.Sat eSeat. Epist. 
Philipp, p. 159. In Philip's epistle Callias is named as the 
commander. ^Eschines, in his Oration on the Crown (p. 478) 
mentions Aristodemus as the commander principally ingaged 
in unwarrantable hostilities on the Thessalian coast. Possibly 
Aristodemus was commander-in-chief, and as such obtained 
from the party the reward stated byALschines; while Callias, 
acting under him, was the officer principally offering himself 
to Philip's notice. 6 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Affairs of Greece, from the Acquisition of the 
Situation of First Minister of Athens by 
Demosthenes, to the Election of the King of 
Macedonia to the Office of General of the 
Amphictyonic Confederacy. 


SECTION I. 


Character of the Office of First Minister of Athens. Ability 
and Diligence of Demosthenes . Negotiation with Persia. 
New Coalition with Phocion’s Party. Embassy of Demosthenes 
to the Hellespontine Cities. 


I 

T HE situation of first minister, or vicegerent 
of the soverein assembly, for the direction 
of the executive government, was less connected 
with a particular office, in Athens, than in any 
other Grecian commonwealth, whose constitution 
has been unfolded to us. In Lacedamon, the 
ephor of the year was the principal minister; at 
Thebes, the polemarc or the Boeotarc. Under 
Solon’s constitution, the archon of the year seems 
to have been the proper first minister of Athens. 
But when the commonwealth became much im¬ 
plicated in wars, it was found convenient that the 
strategus, the first general, should have a discre¬ 
tionary power to call extraordinary assemblies of 
the people, which was analogous to demanding 
an audience of the soverein. The general com¬ 
monly acquired his situation by his abilities; the 
Y archon, 
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chap, archon, at least in the constitution of Cleisthenes, 

XLI. 

«■—' if the business was legally conducted, always by 
lot; the communications of the general to the 
soverein assembly were often most highly interest¬ 
ing; those of the archon seldom. Men of the 
extraordinary characters then of Themistocles, 
Aristeides, Cimon, and Pericles, holding succes¬ 
sively the office of general, through most critical 
periods of many years, gave it an importance far 
above that of any other. But still no political 
power was constitutionally attached to it, except 
that of convening the people; and to avail himself 
of this, the general must be an able speaker. The 
real character of first minister of Athens then 
seems best marked by Thucydides, in his account 
of the disgrace and restoration of Pericles, in the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war: ‘ None of 
‘ the orators, says the historian, ‘ could satisfy 
4 the people. After a short interval, therefore, 

‘ they called for Pericles again, to mount the 
‘ bema, and tell them his opinion of their affairs, 

‘ and advise them what measures they should 
‘ sanction with their decrees.’ But when afterward 
the. military and civil characters became more 
separated, than they were in the times of The¬ 
mistocles and Pericles, if the general was not 
himself an able orator, it was indispensable for 
him to seek the assistance of an able orator. 
Hence Iphicrates, tho himself a speaker of not 
the lowest rank, chose an orator, not a military 
man, for his associate in military command ; and 
hence what Demosthenes, in his political noviciate, 
described, an orator commander-in-chief, with the 

‘ general 
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• general ander him;’ that is, an orator doing that s«or. 
part of the general’s business which he was unable 
to do for himself, speaking to the soverein people 
for him > and so appearing the principal person. 

But Demosthenes himself seems to have been the 
first who ever acquired that leading situation, 
which he held, of effective first minister of the 
commonwealth, wholly without military reputa¬ 
tion, and without any military office. He became 
an eminent example of what he had formerly re¬ 
presented as a new portent, an absurd anomaly in 
government, an orator commander-in-chief, with 
a general under him. 

The Greeks, amid their deficiencies in the 
science of politics, held very generally, as well as 
justly, that the military should be subordinate to 
the civil power; that is, the military, as a branch 
of the executive, should be subordinate to the 
legislative. But it farther deserves remark that, 
in every Grecian republic, where we find any 
steddy constitution, the executive was modelled 
upon the plan of regal authority. The same per¬ 
son (at least in times of war, which were almost 
continual) the chief military man held the chief 
civil command. Hence Jischines, on an occasion ^h. d< 
when it was of the utmost importance for him cor- 
to avoid whatever might offend popular jealousy, 
did not scruple to arraign Demosthenes of uncon¬ 
stitutional conduct, as "well as gross arrogance, in 
threatening that he would make the generals of 
the commonwealth feel the superior importance 
of an orator. But, throughout the Grecian re¬ 
publics, the civil and military character were, in 
y 3 theory. 
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chap- theory, never separated: both equally pervaded 

—' the whole people: every man was to be a soldier, 
and every man a member of the soverein assembly. 
Citizens however more and more avoiding military 
service, it became necessary for the common¬ 
wealth to entertain an overbearing body of mer¬ 
cenaries, while nowhere, in the constitution, existed 
any proper provision for such a state of things. 
Hence the conduct of Demosthenes, in fact irre¬ 
gular, was in principle perhaps good; and the 
reproof of Jsschines, justly founded, as the con¬ 
stitution had been, yet, in the altered state of 
things, was of pernicious tendency. But again 
still it deserves observation, that, as far as the 
Grecian governments are laid open to us, nowhere 
was the civil power of the military chief magis¬ 
trate more narrowly limited, nowhere so regularly, 
as in the Lacedaemonian constitution; where alone 
hereditary succession and the title of king w'ere 
preserved, and where the sacredness of the royal 
person, as of the essence of the constitution, was 
most strictly sanctioned. 

The situation, in which Demosthenes now 
stood, was arduous, but offered, to a soaring ambi¬ 
tion, great and inviting views. As first minister 
of Athens, he was the leading man of the interest, 
throughout Greece, hardly to be properly distin¬ 
guished as the Democratical, because some of the 
principal republics, w armest in the Macedonian 
alliance, were highly democratical, but of that 
which was opposed to the Macedonian ; an in¬ 
terest existing, in greater or less amount, in every 
republic of the nation, and maintained by a 

disposition. 
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disposition, not so much adverse to Macedonian sect. 
patronage, as reddy to oppose, in all circumstances, '—^—< 
fellowcitizens of that party which injoyed Mace¬ 
donian patronage. This party, in every republic, 
wanted a patronizing power; and Athens alone, 
of the Grecian states, was in a situation to aflbrd 
incouragement. If then Athens could give a 
general prevalence to the anti-Macedonian party, 

Athens would be, what we find Demosthenes con¬ 
tinually inciting her people to covet, the imperial 
republic, mistress of Greece, and himself at the 
head of the empire. 

The numerous, and great failures, alreddy and 
recently experienced, in the pursuit of this object, 
might have disconcerted the most ambitious poli¬ 
tician, unless he possessed the penetration and 
powers of combination of Demosthenes, to find 
and form new ground of hope. But speculations 
on opportunities, some of them perhaps hardly 
then discernible to any other eye, are shown, by 
following events, to have ingaged his attention ; 
and the use he made of them marks him for one 
of the acutest statesmen that ever was at the head 
of a government. It has been well observed by LordBoim- 
a modem politician, of great acuteness and exten- theSpiriiof 
sive experience, speculating on this part of history, a " u uln 
that ‘ haranguing was, at this time, the least part 
* of the business of Demosthenes; and eloquence 


‘ neither the sole, nor the principal talent, as the 

* style of writers would induce us to believe, on 

* which his success depended. He must have 
‘ been master of other arts, subservient to which 
‘his eloquence was employed; and must have 
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chap. * had a thorough knowlege of his own state, and 
‘ of the other states of Greece; of their dispo¬ 
sitions, and of their interests, relatively tonne* 

* another and relatively to their neighbors, to the 
‘ Persians particularly, with whom he had corres- 
‘ pondence, not much to his honor. I say, he 

* must have been master of many other arts, and 
‘ have possessed an immense fund of knowlege, 

‘ to make his eloquence in every case successful, 

* and even pertinent and seasonable in some, as 
‘ well as to direct it and furnish it with matter, 

‘ whenever he thought fit to employ that weapon.’ 
And we find Demosthenes speaking not very 

Dwnoith. differently of himself. He boasts that he was the 
p. 306 & only one who had ever undertaken singly to carry 
political business through all its stages: for in¬ 
stance, to show the people the public interest 
requiring that an embassy should be sent to such 
a state; to draw the decree, containing the instruc¬ 
tions for the ministers to be employed; to defend 
it against the objections of opposing orators; and 
then himself to take the office, and execute all the 
functions of the embassy: ‘ I applied myself,’ he 
says, ‘ to every kind of public business V, 

From before the first Persian invasion, when 
the Athenians, pressed by the Lacedaemonians, 
solicited assistance from the satrap of Sardis, 
there had perhaps never been a time when some 
of the republics .Were not looking for advantage 
from connection with the Persian court, or its 
officers. On the other hand, since the victories of 
Xanthippus and Cimon, but much more since the 

expedition 

1 ’£» ivant i/um iT«rro». Dcmoslb* de cor. p. 302. 
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expedition of the younger Cyrus, and the follow- sect. 
ing successes of Agesilaus, even that distant court, ■ L -> 
but much more the western satraps, had been ac¬ 
customed to watch Grecian politics with a jealous 
eye, to fear any political union of the numerous 
states of that little country, to interpose in its divi¬ 
sions, and assist the weaker against the stronger. 

The prospect therefore, now appearing, of union 
under such a prince as Philip, whose conquests 
alreddy approached the Persian provinces, would 
be more than commonly alarming. It seems rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that a politician, generally so 
cautious as Isocrates, had knowlege of circum¬ 
stances not reported by extant writers, which led 
him to that provocation to Persia, contained in 
his Oration on Peace, and repeated in the orations 
to Archidamus and to Philip. Demosthenes him- ix-mosth 

_ . . . .pro llhod. 

self formerly, opposing, with apparent propriety, 
needless or interested provocation to Persia, had 
however declared, that he considered the king of 
Persia as the common enemy of all the Greeks. 

With whatever good or ill judgment then Iso¬ 
crates persevered in urging, as the interest of 
Greece, to carry war against Persia, Demosthenes 
did not scruple now to pursue the interest of his 
party in forming or improving connection with 
Persia. In the general assembly he contended Demosth. 
that alliance with Persia should be cultivated, and AOrJn.rp. 
pecuniary assistance, for war against Macedonia, i,hll,pp ’ 
solicited. An embassy to the Persian court, on 
his motion, was decreed, and, under his able ^sch. a« 
direction, was successful. A considerable subsidy 

was 
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chap, was obtained, and he became himself the agent of 
the Persian court for the disposal of the money. 

The situation of the important iland of Euboea, 
distracted still violently by faction, but almost lost 
to Athens, then ingaged his attention. Large ex¬ 
perience had now taught him, that the haughtiness 
of democratical empire had been carried, by the 
Athenian government, to a pernicious extreme ,* 
not only in the violences of the former leaders of 
his party, which had produced the misfortunes of 
the Confederate war, but perhaps even in his own 
speeches and measures, which might have con¬ 
tributed to the loss of Amphipolis and Olynthus. 
If, in the present situation of Greece, the republic 
would hold subjects, or support its ambitious pur¬ 
poses by alliances, the tone must be altered. Yet 
the change could not be perfectly easy : for so were 
the Athenian people accustomed to be flattered 
with the idea of their absolute sovereinty, that to 
profess an adverse principle, to imitate the king 
of Macedonia’s arts of equity, liberality, and 
scrupulous regard for the constitution of every 
little patronized republic, would require great cir¬ 
cumspection, and able as well as careful manage¬ 
ment. To obviate this difficulty, Demosthenes 
seems, a second time, to have used and abused 
the liberality of the party of Phocion. They had 
always recommended a liberal policy, both toward 
allies and toward enemies; and there were many 
among the Euboeans disposed to trust them, who 
would not trust the party of Chares. How any 
accommodation was brought about, does not 

appear, 
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appear, bat Kane degree of coalition was again sect. 
formed. . , 

Daring the late war between Athens and Mace¬ 
donia, Callias, founder of the Euboean general 
assembly, instituted to support the independency 
of the iland, had passed to the Macedonian court. 

The distinction, with which he was treated there, 
is marked in the observation of the cotemporary 
orator, that he was favored with the title of ‘ the iKlch de 
‘ king’s companiona principal honor of that “ r *’• 48j - 
court, revived under the Roman empire with the 
Latin appellation ‘ comes;’ whence the modem 
title ‘ count,’ so familiar now throughout Europe ; 
and apparently the term £ companions’ of the 
orders of knighthood has been of the same origin 1 . 

The peace quickly following between Macedonia 
and Athens, could hardly fail to produce some 
disappointment to his hopes. What the circum¬ 
stances were we are not informed ; nor should we 
perhaps trust iEschines, any more than Demos¬ 
thenes, for all that his words seem to imply, which 
he would not venture directly to assert. Callias 
however ingaged in measures offensive to Philip, 
whence he was obliged to quit Macedonia. If 
then there remained a state of any considerable 
power, whence he could hope for support in his 
political purposes, it was Thebes, and he went 
thither. 

Before this time, evidently, Demosthenes had 
opened that communication with a party in Thebes, 
with which we find Aeschines reproaching him, 
and which he afterward turned to great account. 

It 

3 Ti» iraifif ih «»p*£ir«. JEsch. de cor. p. 482. 
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chap. It was a- bdd idea to bring the people of ail 
'—»—< Greece the most inveterately hostile, equallybating 
the Athenians and hated by them, to close political 
union with Athens. But, as the party in Thebes, 
which desired to maintain the connection with 
Macedonia, would be indisposed to favor Callias, 
or to receive overtures from Demosthenes, the 
opposite party would, on that very account, be in 
some degree prepared for both. Callias however 
soon quitted Thebes, without having carried any 
public purpose that has been made known to us; 
and returning to his own city, Chalcis, where his 
influence seems to have remained intire, he pro¬ 
cured a deputation to be sent by the ChaJcidian 
government to Athens, to treat of a new alliance. 
Demosthenes not only gave his support to the 
liberal system, which Phocion and Isocrates had 
been continually recommending, but, as in making 
the peace with Macedonia, so now again in treat¬ 
ing with Euboea, he surprized them with going a 
great deal farther than they would have ventured. 
Under his management a treaty was concluded, 
by which, all claim of dominion of the Athenian 
people over, not Chalcis only, but Eretria, Oreus, 
.E«ch. ut in effect all Euboea, was surrendered: those cities 
were no longer to send deputies to the syne- 
drim at Athens, and no more to pay tribute: 
they were made as completely independent, by 
this treaty, as Byzantium, and the allied ilands, 
by the peace concluding the Confederate war. 

This negotiation, managed by Demosthenes, 

B.C. 341 . Phocion so far approved, that he took the military 
01. 109.4. .. . ... _ J 

command requisite for carrying it into effect. 

Under 
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Under his orders a body of Athenian troops sect. 
passed into Euboea. Theban and Macedonian . 1 . 
troops are spoken of, as in considerable force in D'od.i. is. 
the iland. But among the cotemporary orators, <u 
and not less among the later historical writers, we 1 ” r 
find such terms very loosely applied. It seems 
very unlikely that any Macedonian, or even 
Theban, men were among those troops : thev 
seem rather to have been only Eubcrans, who 
desired that support from Macedonia and Thebes 
which they did not obtain: for Philip, hindered 
by this war with Thrace and Scythia, had besides 
no disposition to oppose Phocion; and Thebes 
was distracted by faction, heightened by the in¬ 
trigue of Demosthenes. Philisteides of Oreus, 
and Cleitarchus of Eretria, principal men, called 
by their opponents tyrants of those cities, with¬ 
drew, and the whole iland was brought under 
subjection (not nominally to Athens, but to the 
party of Callias, the friend of Demosthenes) with 
so little effort, that no account of any contest 
remains 5 . 


For surrendering, by the treaty, that sovereinty 
of Euboea, with the revenue attached to it, which 
the Athenian people had, now for ages, claimed 
and generally held, it might be expected that one 
day some opposing orator would propose to ac¬ 
quire profit, or credit and power, by calling the 
authors of the measure to a severe account. It 


was 

4 Plutarch, as it has been well observed by Wesseling, has 
omitted all notice of this expedition under Pbocjon; an ex¬ 
pedition, though producing no brilliancy of military atcliieve- 
ment, yet of great political importance. We might well have 
spared some of his strange tales of Pbocion’s deeds, afterward 
in Thrace, for a good account of it. 
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char was however much for the security of Demos- 
'—v— thenes, that those, generally his political oppo¬ 
nents, were, in this business, his collegues. But he 
used the opportunity, while he treated them yet as 
political friends, to provide still farther. One of 
Ach. de his own party, Aristonicus, moved in the general 
assembly, that the thanks of the people be given 
him for his various services to the republic, and 
especially for restoring the liberty of the Euboean 
cities; and that, as an acknowlegement of them, 
a crown of gold be presented to him in the theater, 
at the festival of Bacchus. No opposition seems 
to have been made; the decree passed, and he 
received the honor. 

Speculations in Thrace next ingaged him. The 
great object was to gain the important town of 
Byzantium, commanding the commerce of the 
Euxine sea. Nor would the advantage be single ; 
for so Athens, alreddy mistress of the Chersonese, 
would command the two reddiest passes between 
Europe and Asia; and thus to the Persian court, 
and especially to the satraps of Lesser Asia, the 
importance of her alliance would be greatly in¬ 
creased. Four or five years before, when he de¬ 
livered the oration on the peace with Macedonia, 
the party then ruling in Byzantium being adverse 
to Athens, and especially to the war-party, he 
spoke of the Byzantine people' generally in surly 
and threatening terms, adverting to the claim of 
the Athenian people to dominion over them, and 
tribute from them. He resolved now to use the 
opportunity, afforded by the implication of the 
king of Macedonia in war with Scythia, to correct 

the 
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the evil of this imprudence. The new connection sect. 
with Persia could not but give increased import- w—< 
ance to Athens in the eyes of the Byzantines. 
Demosthenes knew the general indisposition of 
commercial communities to any implication of 
policy with a government, in which the landed 
was the prevailing interest. An opening for po¬ 
litical communication was reddy, through the 
commercial communication, alreddy established; 
principally with Perinthus, but through that town 
with Byzantium, and all connected with Byzan¬ 
tium. The objects altogether appeared important 
enough to induce Demosthenes to leave the Athe¬ 
nian people, for a time, to the impression of the Demo»i!>. 
eloquence of others, while he undertook himself ^ a c " r ; 
an embassy to Thrace. He visited Byzantium, 
Selymbria, Perinthus, and went on to the courts 
of the Thracian princes. In proposing his new 
system of liberal alliance, he seems to have had 
the concurrence of the party of Phocion. His 
success evidently was great. In Perinthus, Selym¬ 
bria, and Byzantium, a preponderance was given 
to the Athenian party; who quickly carried things 
far beyond what Phocion is likely to have ap¬ 
proved. With those towns, as with Olynthus 
formerly, the term was short between alliance with 
Athens and war with Macedonia.. 
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SECTION II. 

War of Macedonia with the Hellespontine Cities. Athenian 
Decree: Letter of Philip: Fourth Philippic of Demosthenes. 

We are without information of the specific pro¬ 
vocation which induced Philip, soon after his 
return from the Scythian war, to lay siege to 
Perinthus. The historian’s expression is general, 
that Perinthus was hostile to Macedonia 4 . But 
to Philip’s common practice, of employing sedu¬ 
lously and most patiently, against all Grecian 
towns, peaceful means before he would resort to 
arms, we have large testimony; and for the in- 
couragement to the Athenian party in Perinthus 
to give provocation to Macedonia, our informa¬ 
tion is ample; it was invitation from Athens, and 
assurance of the powerful and profitable support 
of Persia. The force which Philip led against a 
little Grecian colony, indicates that he was aware 
the contention would be with force beyond its 
own. The besieging army is said to have been of 
thirty thousand men. But the town, singularly 
strong by situation, covering a hill of conic form, 
nearly surrounded by the sea, was also well forti¬ 
fied. The art of the besiegers soon made a breach 
in the wall. But no sooner was a point threatened 
by their machines, than the besieged raised a new 
defence within, cbnnected, at its extremities, with 
the uninjured part of the old fortification. This 
new defence then, tho inferior in strength to the 
old wall, yet being on higher ground, and flanking 

the 

4 ffifiriet, uwrutp'w f*‘> »irZ. Diod. 1. l6. c. 74- 
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the ground without it, possessed great advantage sect. 
against assault. Meanwhile, the port being open, - ■ n ’ . 
supplies of every kind were largely furnished to 
the besieged. The satraps of all the maritime dm. i. is. 
provinces of the Persian empire had received 5JLi.ii. 
orders to support them - ; and not only provisions ( 1)lu ‘ l 1 1& 
and ammunition were abundantly sent in, but a 
large body of those Grecian troops, always reddv 
for hire in any service, was prepared to reinforce 
the garrison. 

Philip now perceived that a fleet, powerful 
enough to command the sea, was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the success of his enterprize. Such a 
fleet accordingly he assembled. Meanwhile ob¬ 
serving that supplies reached Perinthus principally 
through the Selymbrians, whom he had not before 
treated as enemies, he sent a body of troops to 
blockade their town. These measures were effi¬ 
cacious and threatening enough to excite new and 
extraordinary exertion from Demosthenes. 1110 
war-party had long been imputing to Macedonia 
hostile conduct against Athens : they had incited 
and committed hostile acts against Macedonia: 
yet war was not avowed between the two govern¬ 
ments ; and in the connection, which they seem to 
have yet maintained in some degree with the party 
of Phocion, it could not conveniently be proposed. 

But the naval commander on the llellespontine Ep»t. Flo¬ 
atation, Leodamas, being a man for their purpose, 
they sent him instructions, at their own risk, with- 
out authority from the soverein assembly, to carry 
troops and provisions into Selymbria, conveying 
them in merchant-ships, under pretence of sup- 
vot. Vin. z plying 
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ch ap, plying the iland of Lemnos. The commander of 
*—v—'' the Macedonian fleet, however, Amyntas, took all 
the ships, and sent them, with their commander 
Leodamas, into a port of Macedonia. 

This event produced, as was likely, much agita¬ 
tion in Athens. The war-party were sedulous to 
excite indignation among the Many against Philip. 
Demosthenes, as we learn from himself, took 
a leading part ’. A moderate decree, however, 
moved by Eubulus, one of the most eminent of 
Demosth. Phocion’s party, was adopted, which may deserve 
p'a^g. to be seen complete, in a litteral translation. It 
ran thus: * In the archonship of Neoeles, in 
‘ the month Boedromion, the generals having 
‘ called an extraordinary assembly, Eubulus son 
* of Mnesitheus, of the Cyprian ward,. moved— 
“ Whereas the generals have reported to the 
“ assembly, that the naval commander Leodamas, 
“ with twenty ships of burthen, passing under his 
“ orders to the Hellespont 6 for corn, have been 
“ taken by Amyntas, commanding in the service 
“ of Philip, and carried into the ports of Mace- 
“ donia, and there detained under guard ; there- 
“ fore the prytanes and the generals shall provide 
“ that the council be assembled, and proceed to 
“ the appointment of ambassadors to Philip; who 
“ shall confer with him for the Telease of the 
“ admiral, the ships and the soldiers; and if it 

“ shall 

* T«5t« rtint mtoXitivctot' *aJ 

ftpKiym, ttai tiiair w, pt) wnfiffiai, Tatra fttAtrrp JWri'Xoim. 
Demosth. de cor. p. 249. The first phrase seems to contain 
an acknowlegement that the irregular orders to Leodamas 
were from himself.. 

‘ Here and elsewhere the Hellespont includes evidently the 
Propontis. See also Philip's letter, p. 339. 
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“ shall appear that the proceedings of Amyntas 
“ have been the result of ignorance or mistake, 
“ the people will impute no blame to him; if 
“ Philip detected their officer exceeding his in- 
“ structions, the Athenians will take connizancc 
“ of the matter, and reprove or punish, as the 
“ fault or inadvertency may deserve; if it be 
“ neither of these, but either he who gave or he 
“ who executed the commission has committed 
“ wilful outrage, be it reported, that the people, 
“ oh just information, may consider what ought 
“ to be done 7 .” 

An embassy was accordingly sent to the king of 
Macedonia, who returned by it a written answer, 
preserved also by the orator, apparently at length; 
thus : ‘ The king of the Macedonians, Philip, to 
‘ the Athenian council and people, greeting : 

‘ Your ambassadors have communicated with me 
‘ concerning the capture of the ships commanded 
* by Leodamas*. Altogether you seem very easy 
‘ to be imposed upon, if you think I can be igno- 
« rant that those ships, under pretence of carrying 
‘ corn from the Hellespont to Lemnos, were sent 

* to 

7 Demosthenes, in reporting this decree and that which 
followed it, appointing ambassadors, has shown his dissatis¬ 
faction with them in the language of ill temper.. T«t# /*«», 
rom» he says, EiCwXsj, fy« 4 n, oi* I yu. T* * 

iptfrt ’AjtropS*, »W’ 'Hjwrmo iV AprjtSi wato, 

♦On. team, UT» KnlptcroQSl, «Tt« wimt »XXof iy« S o it" 
a,A Tuinn’ tiyt t'» The repetition of the name 

Arutophon, and the introduction of that of Philocrates, who 
was. an exile, are rathet^curious .characteristics of temper or 
artifice. 

* -ft seems not easy to account for- the variation of name*, 
in the copies extant of Demosthenes, between the decree ana 
theietter. 
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chap. * to succor the Selymbrians, besieged by me, 
^ f and not intitled, under the provisions of the 
e existing treaty, to be considered as your allies. 
‘ The instructions moreover to the commander 
‘ I know were not authorized by the Athenian 

* people: they were but hazarded by some men 
‘ in office, and some now in private station, who 
‘ desire by any means, to urge the people to pre- 
‘ fer war with me to the friendship actually ex- 
‘ isting ; men who have their private advantages 

* much more in view than any benefit to the 
‘ Selymbrians. I am however of opinion that this 
£ would be beneficial neither to you nor to me. 

* I will therefore release the ships; and, for the 
‘ future, if you will not allow those at the head 
‘ of your affairs to manage them dishonestly and 
‘ injuriously, but will duly reprove and restrain 
‘ them, I also will endevor to preserve the peace.' 

This letter, like all those preserved from Philip 
to the Athenians, bearing nothing of that character 
of cunning, which has, more indeed by modern 
than antient writers, been imputed to him, but on 
the contrary dignified rather than conciliatory, 
yet indicates moderation in purpose as well as 
openness in conduct. The ships crews were re¬ 
leased : complaint of the indefensible measure of 
the commander was dropped: but the return was 
not of corresponding character. Wherever an 
opening could be found for negotiation, Demos¬ 
thenes and the war-party were indefatigable in 
exciting hostility against Macedonia. Incouraged 
by them the Byzantines were sedulous in furnishing 
support to the Perinthians: the best part of their 

military 
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military force was actually serving in Perinthus. sect. 
When therefore the siege had alreddy been con-' n ' 
tinued through the autumn and winter, and no 
prospect of speedy success appeared, Philip, leav¬ 
ing a force sufficient only to blockade the place, 
marched suddenly with the greater part of his 
army against Byzantium itself. The Byzantines, 
unable to defend their lands, were distressed; hut 
their town was too strong to be suddenly taken. 

In these circumstances Demosthenes pro¬ 
nounced that called the Fourth of his celebrated 
Philippic Orations 9 . It has been observed by 
the litterary critics that this oration is principally 
a repetition of former topics, but for the political 
observer it has important characteristics of its own. 
Throughout, the orator shows an increased confi¬ 
dence in the power of his party, and in the revival 
of his own favor with a majority of the people : 
he resumes the discussion of the question of the 
theoric revenue, with again a change of sentiments 
professed on that subject; apparently the price 
of his revived favor with the Many, for whose 
gratification he now again vindicates the accus¬ 
tomed application of that revenue, which he had 
before demanded for public service. The purpose pi,n. 4 
of alliance with Persia is openly avowed ; and in 139 ' 
proof of a disposition in the Persian government 
favorable to Athens, it is mentioned that a Mace¬ 
donian minister, apparently commissioned to the 
court, had been arrested on his way, by one of the 
satraps. Among those great officers, however, we 

have 


9 Qth'iimu—rvt iri Bv^amoy Filth A- P' *49- 

Z 3 
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C xli P ' aIr eddyhad occasion to observe conduct some- 

«—times very adverse to the purposes of the court, 
and in some of them rays of the liberality of the 
great Cyrus and the first Darius, in others all the 
barbarism of the modern east. But finally, what 
will be not least important to remark, the orator, 
in consequence apparently of the improved pros¬ 
pect of the affairs of the swar-party altogether, 
fhii- 4. again holds out the claim of the empire of Greece 
* for the Athenian people, and indicates the proba¬ 
bility of attaining it. Lacedaemon, he observes, 
p. 145. was unable to raise her head ; and Argos, Thebes, 
Corinth, and Arcadia, formerly accustomed to ar¬ 
range themselves under the lead of either Lacedae¬ 
mon or Athens, now concurred only in a general 
competition with them and with oneanother. This 
miserably divided and consequently weak state of 
the nation, he then asserts to be the fortunate 
crisis, whence the Athenian people should profit 
to establish their authority over the whole. 


SECTION III. 

Philips Letter to the Athenian People: Oration of Demos¬ 
thenes oh the Letter. 

The threats in this celebrated oration, baffled as 
die Macedonian arms had been in Thrace, were 
alarming to Macedonia; but still more perhaps 
to every republic of Greece, which desired to 
avoid subjection to the war-party of Athens. To¬ 
ward Macedonia however the tenor wa& so hostile, 
that, coming from one who possessed a command¬ 
ing influence in' tbe soverein assembly to which 

it 
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it was addressed, and who was effectually first sect. 
minister of the commonwealth, it might be con- • > 111 
•sidered as hardly short of a declaration of war. 
Nevertheless Philip, knowing that a party still of 
great weight, whose leaders he highly esteemed 
and respected, was very differently disposed, re¬ 
solved once more to address remonstrance to the 
good sense and justice of the Athenian people. 

He sent it in the form, then usual, of a letter; 
which, tho of considerable length, has been fortu¬ 
nately'preserved with the works of Demosthenes. 
Apparently with reason it has been generally sup- * 
posed his own composition, since Demosthenes 
informs us that, on important occasions, he was 
his own secretary, and Aischines that he was as 
capable of the business as Python of Byzantium, 
or any other of the ablest Greeks in his service; 
and the supposition receives confirmation from the 
striking conformity, in style and character, be¬ 
tween this and two shorter letters from Philip to 
the Athenian people, preserved in the Oration of 
Demosthenes on the Crown, which have alreddy Dcmo«ih. 
occurred for notice. In the original it has been dc cor- 
universally admired as one of the most perfect 
models of a state paper ever published, singularly 
combining dignity with simplicity, perspicuity 
with conciseness, civility of expression with force 
of representation, moderation of phrase with 
triumph of argument. As a historical document, 
it is perhaps the most curious, and certainly 
among the most valuable, remaining from anti¬ 
quity ; its value in that view being greatly increased 

z 4 b y 
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by the preservation of the oration of Demosthenes' 
in reply to it, which, avoiding to contest, most 
effectually confirms the exactness of its statements; 1 
insomuch that there is hardly such another series 
of important facts, throughout antient history, 
established by evidence so unquestionable " In 
any translation it must suffer much; yet, in justice 
to this part of the subject, the reader should see it 
intire, in words the nearest to the original that may 
be. It runs thus : 

‘ Philip, to the Athenian council and people, 

‘ greeting: Having endevored repeatedly, by my 
‘ ambassadors, to induce you to adhere to your 

* ingagements solemnly sworn to, and those en- 
‘ devors having proved fruitless, I have thought 
1 it best now myself to lay before you the matters 
‘ in which I reckon I am aggrieved. Be not sur- 

* prized at the length of my letter; my complaints 

* are 

10 Some modern writers, in vehemence of attachment to 
the politics of Demosthenes, have not scrupled, what De¬ 
mosthenes dared not venture, to impute falsehood to Philip's 
statements in this letter. Thus the translator Auger, in 
what he calls his ‘ Summary’ of the letter: ‘ Dans cette 
‘ lettre, melant adroitepient ie vrai avec le faux, il tire de 
‘ l‘un tout le parti possible, donne a l’autre l’air de la verite 
‘ presente avec art des faits constants ou douteux, dont il ' 
‘ deduit h son avantage les consequences les plus justes & 

4 les plus precises,’ &c. He has done himself and the writer 
credit then in noticing ‘ le style simple, noble, & precis de 
‘ cette lettre, la marche facile & l’enchainement naturel des 
‘ idbes qui la composent.’ In his ‘ summary’ afterward of 
the oration of Demosthenes in reply, he says, ‘ Sans s’amuser 
4 h repond re a tous les articles de.la lettre, il (Demosthene) 

‘ prcnd le ton affirmatif.’—So equally Auger himself, and all 
other writers, admirers of the politics of Demosthenes, as 
far as my reading among them has gone/have avoided to 
4 s'amuser ’ with answering any one of the articles of the letter; 
and all, after the great orator’s example, have taken 1 le ton 
’ affirmatif.’ 
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‘ are numerous, and it appears necessary to 
‘ explain all distinctly. 

‘ I will begin with mentioning that, when 

* Nicias my herald was carried oft’ by violence 

* from my territory, you did not call the perpe- 
‘ trators of that outrage to account, but you ini- 
‘ prisoned the injured person ten months ; and my 
‘ letters, of which he was the bearer, you caused 
‘ to be red in your general assembly ". 

‘ Then when the Thasians, your subjects, ad- 
‘ mitted into their port the ships of war of the 
‘ Byzantines, my enemies, and all privateers and 
‘ pirates, besides cruizing against my subjects, 

‘ that would come there, tho the treaty between 
‘ us declares such conduct a# act of hostility, you 
‘ would take no measures to prevent it. 

‘ It was about the same time that Diopeithes 
‘ invaded the country under my protection, car- 
‘ ried off the free inhabitants of Crobyle and Tiris- 
‘ tasis, and sold them to slavery, plundered and 
‘ wasted the bordering lands of Thrace, and at 


SECT. 

III. 


‘ length proceeded to that excess of lawless vio- 
‘ Ience, as to arrest my minister, Amphilochus, 
‘ sent to negotiate the release of the prisoners, and, 
* by treating him with extreme severity, forced 
‘ him to pay nine talents (near eighteen hun- 
4 dred pounds) for his ransom. And this conduct 

‘ received 


n Later writers have eulogized the politeness of the Athe¬ 
nians, on this occasion, in returning the letters of the queen 
Olympias unopened. They have however avoided notice 0 
the violation of the law of nations in stopping the herald; and 
their eulogy is a little farther weakened by the failure of 
authority of Demosthenes for the matter ol politeness, 
indeed observable that Philip himself seems to have known 
nothing of the letters for the queen. 
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* received absolutely the approbation of the 
‘ people in assembly; tho among all nations to 
‘ violate heralds and ambassadors is held nefa- 
‘ rious, and most among you. When your herald, 

* Anthemocritus, was put to death by the Mega- 
‘ reans, you marked your sense of the crime by 
‘ excluding the Megarean people from participa- 
‘ tion in the mysteries, and by erecting a monu- 
‘ mental statue before your city-gate. What then 

* is to be said of a crime committed by yourselves, 

« which you, when committed against you, have 

* so resented ? 

‘ To proceed then ; your general, Callias, took 
‘ possession of all the towns on the Pagasaean bay, 

‘ connected by close qjliance with me, and intitled, 

‘ by treaty, to peace from you: he seized all ships 
‘ bound to Macedonia, and condemning all found 

* aboard as enemies, sold them to slavery. And 

* for these violences your decrees rewarded him 
‘ with applause. I am really not aware what you 
‘ could do more contrary to habits of peace, if 
‘ you were at declared war with me. When there 

* was open war between us, you did so and no 
‘otherwise; you sent out your ships, you sold 
‘ those whom you took sailing to my kingdom, 

‘ you assisted my enemies, you did all the ill you 
‘ could to my people. But now, you have pro- 
*' ceeded to such an extreme of unjustifiable male- 
‘ volence, as to send an embassy to the Persian 
‘ king, to persuade him to make war against me. 

1 Surely this is conduct most extraordinary. Before 
‘ that monarch had recovered Egypt and Phenicia, 

‘ in apprehension of attack from him, yon passed 

‘ decree#. 
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‘ decrees, proposing a confederacy against him, sect. 
« and inviting me, with all other Greeks^ to accede ^—.— 

* to it. Now, on the contrary, such is the extra- 
‘ vagance of your rancor toward me, you are 
‘ treating with him for an alliance against me. 

‘ Your forefathers, as 1 am informed, held it a 
‘ foul reproach to the family of Peisistratus, that 
‘ they led the Persians against the Greeks; yet you 
‘ are not ashamed to do those very things which, 

* in those you call tyrants, you condemn. 

‘ Among other extraordinary matters then ton 
1 require, in your decrees, that I should allow 
‘ Tetes and Kersobleptes to command undis- 

* turbed in Thrace, because they are Athenian 
‘ citizens. But I know they were not comprized 
‘ in the treaty of peace, made by me with you ; 

* their names are not to be found in the ingraved 
‘ copies of the treaty, and they have been dis- 
‘ owned by you as Athenian citizens: farther I 
‘ know that Teres has borne arms with me against 
‘ you, and that Kersobleptes, desiring to take the 
‘ oaths to the treaty before my ambassadors, was 
‘ prevented by your generals, representing him as 
t an enemy to the Athenian people. How then 
‘ is this fair or just; to declare him an enemy to 
‘ your state, if so your interest in the moment 
« requires; to claim him as your citizen, if you want 
‘ to institute a calumnious charge against me ? 

‘ Sitalces,’ (the prince alreddy so often occurring 
for mention by the name of CotyB) ‘ it is known 

was admitted to the rights of yOt* city: yet 

* when he was assassinated, his murderer imme- 
‘diatelyfound favor with you; and nevertheless 
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‘ you would go to war with me ia the cause of 
‘ Kersobleptes ; knowing perfectly that none of 
‘ those foreiners, on whom you have bestowed the 
‘ present of citizenship, care in the least for either 
‘ your laws or your decrees. But, omitting much 
‘ that might be said on this subject, to come to 
‘ a point, you gave the rights of your city to Eva- 
‘ goras the Cyprian, and Dionysius the Syracusan, 

‘ and their posterity. If you will persuade those 

* who expelled these, to restore them to the au- 
‘ tbbrity they held when you made them Athenian 
‘ citizens, you shall command from me that part 
‘-of Thrace over which Teres and Kersobleptes 

* reigned. But if you take no measure of any kind 

* in favor of those your fellowcitizens, and yet 
‘ would give me trouble on a similar account, how 
‘ am I not justified in resisting you ? 

‘ Much more, which might be reasonably in- 
‘ sisted upon, occurs on these matters, but I will 
‘ omit it, and proceed to speak of the Cardians. 

* I must maintain then that I am bound to sup- 
‘ port them; having formed alliance with them 

* before the peace made with you; while you have 
‘ constantly refused the arbitration, to which I over 
‘ and over, and they not seldom, have earnestly 
‘ urged a desire to have it referred. Should I not 
‘ deserve to be esteemed even profligate, if I de- 
‘ serted my allies, and showed more regard for 
‘ you, who have been, with unremitted assiduity, 

‘ exciting trouble for me, than for those who have 
‘ been my good and steddy friends ? 

‘ With regard to the Thracian princes and 
‘ the Cardians, however, you have confined your- 

‘ selves 
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* selves to remonstrances; but in a recent affair, sect. 
‘ you have begun with serious violence; for upon ■'-^1—* 
‘ simple complaint of the Peparethians that they 

‘ had been injuriously treated, you immediately 

* commanded your general to make reprisals 
‘ against me. Now the truth was that my mea- 
‘ sures against that people were less severe than 
‘ they deserved. In full peace they seized Ilalo- 
‘ nesus; and, on repeated application from me, 

* refused to restore either the iland or my troops, 

‘ whom they had made prisoners. Of the injury 

* done me by the Peparethians, you would take no 
‘ account; you would look only to the measures 
‘ I took, in justice to myself, against them. But 
‘ you well know that I acquired the iland, by 
‘ taking it, not from them, not from you, but from 

* the pirate Sostratus. If then you say you gave it 
‘ to Sostratus, you acknowlege yourselves patrons 

* of pirates. If he established himself there by 
‘ violence, against your consent, what injury have 
c you suffered from my taking it, and making the 
‘ navigation of that sea safe? Nevertheless having 
‘ taken it, I showed so much regard for your state 
‘ as to offer to give it you. But your orators 
‘ would not allow you to accept it as a gift; they 
‘ insisted upon your reclaiming it as your right; 

‘ that so, if I obeyed their requisition, I might 

* incur the disgrace of acknowleging that I had 
‘ taken what I had no right to take, or, by refus- 
‘ ing to surrender the place, I might become ob- 
‘ noxious to the Athenian Many. Aware of their 
‘ purpose, I proposed to refer the matter to arbi¬ 
tration, upon the conditions that, should the 

‘ iland 
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‘ iland be decided to be mine, it should pass to 
‘ you as a gift from me; should it be deckled to 
( be yours, then it should pass as a restitution. 
‘ Frequently as I urged this, you would not con- 
*■ sent; and meanwhile the Peparethians took the 
‘ iland. What became me then to do? Not to 
‘ require justice of those who, in violation of their 
‘ oaths, did me that wrong? Not to make re- 
‘ prisals against those who were so insultingly 
‘ injurious ? If the iland belonged to the Pepa- 
‘ rethians, how can the Athenians reclaim it ? If 
‘ it belonged to ypu, how was it that you did not 

* demand it of the Peparethians ? 

‘ But so far has the hostile temper now carried 
‘ you, that, by your decree, passed on the motion 
‘ of Polycrates, you have warranted your colonists 

* in the Chersonese to consider themselves as in 

* a state of war with me ; and your general on 
‘ that station has sent formal notice to the Byzan- 

* tines, and others in those parts, that you have 
‘ authorized him to commence hostilities against 
‘ me, whenever fair opportunity may offer, and 
‘ that you require their cooperation. Hence, 
‘ wanting to send a fleet into the Hellespont 11 , 

* I was obliged to order an army for its escort 

* through the strait by the Chersonese ,+ . 

* Nevertheless 

13 Eit 'EWuJtrworro*, p. 163, evidently meaning that afterward 
distinguished as the Propontis. 

7 

14 Htayxaefa aura; Kararin^ai ha Xtfcnnmv n rjanqL. 
Ep. Phii. p. 163. 1 am not wholly without doubt about the 
sente qf this passage, which 1 submit to those who have 
given their attention to the naval and railitaiy affair? pf ft* 
antienta. 
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* Nevertheless I have abstained from reprisals 

‘ against your towns, your ships, and your terri- • 

* tories, though it has been enough in my power to 
‘ make myself master of all or most of them; and 

* I have not ceased to solicit you to come to an 
‘ amicable arbitration about all matters in question 
‘ between us. And I still desire you to consider 
‘ whether the trial of arms is preferable to the 

* trial of reason, and whether it is really fittest 
‘ that you should assume judgement in your own 
‘ cause, or commit it to others; I desire you to 

* reflect how utterly unreasonable it must appear, 

‘ to all the world, that the Athenians, who com- 

* pelled the Thasians and Maronites to abstain 
‘ from arms, in their dispute for the possession of 

* Smyrna, and commit the matter to arbitration, 

* should themselves refuse a similar equitable dis- 
‘ cussion of their claims against me; with this 
‘ addition to the inconsistency, that, if judgement 
‘ goes against you, no loss of what you now pos- 

* sess will insue, and, if in your favor, you will gain 
‘ what I now possess. 

* But there remains yet to mention what ap- 
‘ pears to me more extraordinary than all the rest. 

‘ When I proposed last to treat with you of the 

* common interests of Greece, with a view to an 
‘ accommodation, upon equitable-terms, of com- 
‘ mon advantage, to obviate jealousy I procured 
‘ embassies from all the Grecian states of my 
‘ alliance to attend, as witnesses to all transac- 
‘ tions; interested to oppose whatever might in- 
‘ valve common danger, and able to convict me of 
‘ being the unworthiest of mankind, if I proposed 

* any 
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4 any deception. You refused my ministers audi- 
‘ ence. Nor is the ground of .this conduct difficult 
‘ to discover; for whatever benefit might have 
‘ resulted to the people, the proposed accommo- 
‘ dation would not have suited the purposes of 
‘ some of your orators; those traders in politics 
•* among you' 1 , who hold that war is for them 
4 peace, and peace war. If generals are employed, 

4 employment for the orators also is certain; for 
4 either promoting measures or opposing them, 

4 defending and applauding conduct, or arraigning 
4 it, their profits are sure. At the same time ca- 
4 lumniating, from the bema, the most respectable 
4 of your citizens, those most known in other states 
4 and most esteemed, they acquire, among the 
4 Many, the credit of being friends of the people. 

4 It would be easy for me, at small expence, to 
4 stop their invective, and set them upon panegyric 
4 of us. But I should be ashamed of appearing 
4 to purchase from such men your goodwill; men 
4 who have had the assurance to bring into ques- 
4 tion even my right to Amphipolis. I trust I can 
4 maintain that right on muchjuster grounds than 
4 any can dispute it with me. If first possession is 
4 to establish the claim, the evidence of the golden 
4 statue at Delphi, dedicated by my ancestor 
4 Alexander from the spoils, when he conquered 
4 the country from the Persians, what Grecian 
4 state can contest? Should the right thus acquired 
4 be considered as invalidated by later possession, 

4 the latest claim that can be asserted also is mine; 

4 for I took the place by siege in open war, against 

11 'Oi rSt s-eArrita; rSf trap vpii ipnrepti. 
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‘•the colonists established there by the Lacedse- 
‘ monians, who had taken it, in fair and open war 

* you. We all hold our respective countries, 
‘ either by inheritance from our ancestors, or by 
‘ conquest. Of Amphipolis then, you neither were 
‘ the first Grecian possessors, nor are the present 

* possessors ; but having held it for a very short 
‘ time only, you claim it from me against your 
‘ own most solemn pledge of faith in treaty made 
‘ with me. Frequently I have mentioned it to you ; 
‘ and, on the other hand, your acknowlegement of 
‘ .my right has been fully confirmed by the treaty 
‘ of peace between us, leaving me in possession, 
‘ and it has been farther corroborated by the 
‘ treaty of alliance which followed. How then 
‘ can any right be more strongly established ? It 

* was originally conquered by my ancestors: it 
‘ became again mine l)y the acknowleged laws of 
‘ war: and finally my right has been solemnly 
‘ admitted by you, w'ho are so much accustomed 
1 to claim what you have no pretension to. 

‘ These are the matters of which I complain; 
1 and my past forbearance, it is evident, has pro- 

* duced only incouragement for you to be more 
‘ forward in such injurious conduct, and to prose- 
‘ cute it unceasingly to the utmost of your power. 
‘ You then being the aggressors, with justice on 

* my side, and calling the gods to witness it, I 
‘ will resist, your aggression, and put to the trial 
‘ of arms the right you deny me.’ 

This letter having been red, in accustomed 
form to the Athenian people, Demosthenes as¬ 
cended the bema. His speech on the occasion, 
vol. viii. a a fortunately 
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c n a P; fortunately preserved, is, even among his speeches) 
of singular boldness and extraordinary ingenuity. 
Evidently he felt the letter a refutation of all his 
Philippics, not to be answered by reason and 
argument. He came therefore prepared with 
another kind of artillery. Beginning with a bold 
assertion, adapted to excite attention, he pro¬ 
ceeded directly to the mention of transactions 
ferein to the purpose of the letter, but adapted to 
introduce the invective and instigation composing 
the rest of the speech, in which not the least no¬ 
tice is taken of any one of the king’s complaints, 
or of any one of the facts stated by him as the 
ground of them. But the speech, tho, like the 
letter, it must suffer in any change of language, 
will deserve to be seen intire, and in words fol¬ 
lowing the original the nearest that may be. 

‘ Athenians,’ said Demosthenes, ‘ that Philip 
‘ made no peace with you, but only postponed 
' die war, is evident to you all. For after he had 

* given Halus to the Pharsalians, and disposed of’ 

* the Phocians, and subdued all Thrace, feigning 
‘ grounds which had no existence, and finding 

* pretences founded on no justice, he immediately, 

1 in fact, made war against the republic, and now, 

* in the letter which you have just heard, acknow- 
‘ leges it. That we ought not then either to fear 
‘ his power, or set ourselves with any ordinary 
‘ exertion to oppose it, but that with our>bodfes 

* and our fortunes, with our ships, and in short with 

* all we have, we should proceed unsparingly to 
‘ vigorous war, I will endevor to show. 

‘ In the first place then, Athenians, it may be 

‘ trusted 
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‘ trusted that the greatest of the gods will be our- *sct. 

* allies and assistants, whom he has dishonored, '— 
f unjustly violating the peace, sworn to in their 

‘ names. Next it is to be observed, that the arts, 

* by which he has hitherto prospered, continually 
• 1 deceiving some people or other with promises of 

* great benefits from his friendship, have now lost 
f all their effect The Perinthians, the Byzantines, 

‘ and all connected with them, are aware that his 
‘ purpose is to treat them as he has treated the 
r Olynfhians. Even the Thessalians now see that 
1 he means to hold authority among his allies, 

‘ not at their choice, but by his own power. The 
‘ Thebans are alreddy highly jealous of him : his 

* garrison in Nicma, and his surreptitiously ac- 
‘ quired seat among the Amphictyons, are enough 

* to hold them in alarm. The Peloponnesians he 

* requires to attend him by their embassies, and 
‘ to make their alliance with him exclusive. Thus, 

‘.of those formerly his confederates, some are now 
‘ at open war with him, and others are lukewarm- 
‘ in alliance; all suspect and complain. But there 
‘ is another thing, of great importance: the satraps 
‘ of Asia have compelled him, by the force of 
1 mercenaries thrown into Perinthus, to raise the 
‘ siege of that town. Hostility being thus actually 

. * begun, the consideration of the danger threatening 
‘ the Persian provinces, should he possess himself 
‘ of Byzantium, not only will make the satraps our 
‘ reddy allies, but will induce the king of Persia 
‘ himself to supply us with money. His power to 
dbh this, it is weU known, exceeds that of all- 
others; and Such altogether are his means to 
h 2 ! mtetfeve 
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•' interfere in all the affairs of Greece, that, for* 
‘ merfy in die wars between us and the Lace- 
‘ (kemonians, his alliance gave the superiority 
‘ to either side at his pleasure. Becoming then 
‘ now our ally, he will easily overbear Philip’s 
4 power. 

4 Nevertheless I will not say that Philip has 
4 not, during peace, possessed himself of many 
* towns and harbors, and various advantages of 
4 no small importance for war. But I observe 
4 that when power is founded on goodwill, and all 
4 the states combined for war have one interest, 
4 such power is lasting. On the contrary, when 
4 it is held by intrigue, and ambition, and deceit 
4 and violence, as now by him, a little appearance 
4 of a turn of fortune, the smallest failure of suc- 
4 cess, suffices to shake and overthrow it And, 

4 considering often these matters, Athenians, I am 
4 persuaded, that, not only among Philip’s allies 
4 there is much mistrust and ill-will toward him, 

4 but that, even within his own kingdom, there is 
4 not quite that harmony and that attachment to 
4 him, which some suppose. The Macedonian 
4 power is become considerable by accretion. Of 
4 itself it is weak, and utterly unproportioned to 
4 support the authority which must ultimately rest 
4 on it. Philip, by his wars and his expeditions, 

4 and everything by which any might suppose he 
4 is become great, has made it only more preca- 
4 rious. For you must not imagine, Athenians , 

4 that the same things delight Philip and his sub- 
4 jects. You must recollect that he is af|^n|ibr 
4 glory; their wish is for safety: he cannot i@|i9dre 
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‘ glory without danger; and they do not desire, 
‘ while they have children and parents and wives- 
‘ at home, to perish or meet daily dangers for him. 

‘ From these considerations anyone may gather 
‘ how the greater part of the Macedonians stand 
‘ disposed toward him. Those then called his 
‘ companions, and the principal officers of his 
‘ mercenaries, injoy indeed distinction in sonic 
‘ proportion to their merit; but they live in more 
1 apprehension than those less distinguished. For 

* those of lower degree fear only the enemy; but 
‘ the man injoying high rank has more to appre- 
‘ hend from flatterers and calumniators than from 
‘ battles. In the perils of war, high and low par- 
‘ take; but the dread of the king’s temper is pecu- 
‘ liar to the great. Moreover, those of the lower 
‘ ranks are punished only if they deserve punish- 
‘ ment; but those of the higher often incur mortifi- 
‘ cation and humiliation by merit too conspicuous. 

‘ Nor is this to be doubted by any man of sense 
‘ and information; for Philip is so greedy of glory, 

‘ as those who have lived with him affirm, that he 
‘ shows more dissatisfaction with his generals, 

‘ when they do anything highly praiseworthy, 

‘ than when they wholly fail in a business com- 
‘ mitted to them. How then is it, if things are so, 

‘ that he has been so well served so long? Ue- 
‘cause, Athenians, prosperity throws a veil over 
‘ such things. Success is powerful to overshadow 
‘ and hide the faults of men. Should he once fail, 

* theo ali'Wiil be brought into clear daylight For, 

‘ as in our* bodies, while general health prevails, 


" -,\h 

i* 


‘ ailments in particular parts arc little regarded, 
A A 3 ‘ but 
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‘ but in -sickness every sore is disturbed* old frac- 
. 4 tusM) «ld strains, and whatever is not perfectly 
4 sound; so in kingdoms and ail governments, 
‘ while they are successful in war, defects are little 

* observed; but, when failure begins, such as may 

* be expected for him, in projects beyond his 
‘ strength, everything that has gone wrong will 
‘ become evident to everybody. 

‘ Nevertheless, Athenians, if any of you, seeing 
‘ Philip successful, reckon him therefore formi- 
‘ dable, I think he judges well: for, in all the 
‘ affairs of men, fortune is much, or rather every- 

* thing. And yet, in a comparison of his fortune 
4 with ours, the advantage will be found, in many 
' ways, with us. For we have inherited from our 

* ancestors our superiority and command, trans- 
4 mitted from times, not only before this man, but 

* before any reigned in Macedonia. They for- 
‘ merly paid tribute to the Athenians, but our 
‘ commonwealth never to any. We have many 
4 reasons then to expect superior favor from the 
4 gods, inasmuch as our conduct has been more 
4 consonant to piety and justice. But why then 
4 was he so successful against us in the former 
4 war? Because, Athenians, for 1 must be open 
4 with you, he is always present with, his army, 
4 bears all fatigue and every privation, faces every 
4 danger, and, regardless of seasons throughout 
4 the year, never misses an opportunity* On 
4 fhe contrary we, for the truth must be spoken, 
4 sit here idling, procrastinating, decreeing, end 
4 inquiring for news. For news! what, canbe 
4 stranger news than that a. Macedonianv.ip4 

4 holmlig 
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1 holding the Athenians !n contempt, should dare 

* td send them such a letter as you have just 
‘ heard ? But he has an army of mercenaries in 

* his pay,—and, the gods know, some of our ora- 

* tors besides ; who are not ashamed to live for 
‘ Philip, and seem hardly aware that they are 
1 selling the commonwealth, and themselves with 
‘ it, for a little pelf. But we neither stir to excite 

* elsewhere opposition to his designs, nor will fur- 
' nish the expence of a mercenary army, nor have 

* courage to serve ourselves. It is not therefore 

* wonderful that he obtained successes against us 
‘ in the late war; but rather that we, doing nothing 
' that in war ought to be done, expect to prevail 

* against him, who does every thing that can pro* 

* mote his superiority. 

‘ These, Athenians, are the matters you have to 

* Consider ; and so to consider, as becomes those 
‘ who cannot say they are injoying peace; for 

* now, after open acts of hostility, he has declared 
‘ war. It becomes you therefore to spare neither 
' public nor private wealth; it becomes all to 
‘ dedicate their persons zealously to the service, 

‘ when occasion may be. Better generals than 
c formerly should be appointed. For Jet it not be 
‘ imagined that those, through whom the affairs 
‘ of the commonwealth from better have become 

* worse; are those who from worse will make them 
‘ better again. Nor have the weakness to suppose 
‘ that, if you are yourselves inactive as formerly, 

‘ others will be zealous to fight your battles for 
‘ ybu. Bat, on the contrary, consider how dls- 
‘ graceful it is for you, whose fathers bore so 

. a a 4 ‘ many 
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chap. 4 many labors and such extraordinary dangers, in 
*— J-rf ■ t war with- lacedaemon, to refuse the exertion 
' 1 necessary for maintaining what they, honorably 
‘ and justly acquiring, have transmitted to you; 

4 that a man of Macedonia should be so reddy for 
‘ danger, in his ambitious pursuits, as to have been 
4 wounded in battle in every part of his body, and 
4 Athenians, whose inheritance is independency 
4 and victory, should, through softness and idle- 
4 ness, surrender the acquisitions of their fore- 
4 fathers, and the interests of their country. 

4 Not however to make many words, I insist 
4 that we should all prepare for war; that we 
4 should animate the other Greeks to join in al- 
4 liance with us, not with words but with deeds: 

4 for all argument, unsupported by actions,, is" 
4 vain, and so much the more from our govern- 
4 ment, as we are known to have reddier means 
4 for acting against him than any other Greeks.’ 


SECTION IV. 

Defeat of Philip’s Measures against the Hel/csponiine Cities. 
Difficulties remaining for Demosthenes. Measures of De¬ 
mosthenes for an extensive Confederacy against Macedonia. 
Reversion of superior Influence to Phocion’s Party, and 
Tranquillity insuing. 

B.C.340. As it must have been assurance of a strong party 
ol ‘ 110 ' *' among the Many that incouraged Demosthenes to 
answer such a letter with such a speech, sp it ap¬ 
pears to have been good assurance ofa, strong 
combination against Macedonia, wj^ch was ga¬ 
thering on the eastern side of the $gean, that 
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incouraged him and his party in the line of politics sECt. 
winch they followed. The Chians, and Rhodians- <—Inl¬ 
and Coans, whose political connection with Byzan* L 6 
tium. had not ceased with the Confederate war, 
took a warm ’interest in the danger of their ally, 
and they were strong in marine. But, what was 
still more important, orders were sent from the 
Persian court for all the maritime satraps to use 
their utmost exertions for preventing the pro¬ 
gress of the Macedonian arms, and the injury 
that might insue to the Persian interest. Under pint.». 
direction of the Athenian government, a powerful Phoc ‘ 
fleet was assembled in the Hellespont, and Chares 
took the command. Whether Demosthenes really 
considered him as the Attest instrument still of 
the purposes of the party, or, taking himself the 
lead in political business, he was unable to deny 
the first military situation to Chares, neither his 
own speeches nor any other memorials furnish 
satisfactory information. Chares, however, was ibid, 
defeated, near Byzantium, by the Macedonian 
fleet, under the orders of Amyntas. While his in¬ 
sufficiency thus against the enemies of his country 
made him contemptible, his rapacity against its 
friends, of which experience was old, made him 
odious; insomuch that it became necessary to 
recall him, and Phocion was sent to supersede 
him in the command. 


It were highly desirable to elicit all possible 
light from the narrative of Plutarch, far more co¬ 
pious than any other extant, of the circumstances 


of the transactions of this time, which were among 
tjie. iflost critical of the age; but he has so painted 

’ ri ■" " his 
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cJ bap. fakt hero Phocion in glaringcolors without obmpra- 
'— v —'hensible form, and so throwp Philip into smoke 
and Aurkness, also without distinguishable lines, 
and altogether so wants support from the histo- 
film, the orators, the Roman biographer, and pro¬ 
bability, that, amid much obvious romance, it is 
difficult to say to what, among all his tales, reason 
Dkxi. 1 . 1 a should allow belief. The issue however was, that 
c <7 Philip abandoning the hope of reducing any of the 
adverse towns of the Thracian shore, came to 
a composition with his enemies. The historian, 
writing near three hundred years after, and wil¬ 
ling that Greeks only should be believed the 
defenders of Grecian cities, imputes the principal 
effect to the interference of the Chians and Les¬ 
bians ; but what Demosthenes indicates, in his 
speech at the time, on the king of Macedonia’s 
letter, was then probably too notorious to be con¬ 
cealed, and in his opinion perhaps matter rather 
to boast of, as the advantageous result of his 
Demoith.de negotiation, that the wealth of Persia, paying and 
plentifully supplying Grecian troops, principally 
gave the strength from which Philip thought it 
prudent to withdraw. It is possible also, and 
not wholly improbable, that something of that 
credit may have been due to Phocion, which 
Plutatch gives, but of which Demosthenes would 
avoid an account. Phocion having the command 
of the Athenian armament on the Hellespdntine 
station, Philip would respect him, and be reddy for 
accommodation with him. But, in an oration of * 
many years after, Demosthenes assumed the merit 
for the Athenian people, (ho more particularly- 

for* 
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for fcimself, as the director of their measures: and, 
ahhoso lie flattered the Athenian people much, 
and may have omitted what was owing to Phocion 
and others, yet perhaps he arrogated little more 
to himself than he might justly claim : the com* 
bination and direction of force, and the success 
issuing, may have been principally owing to his 
able management. 

The triumph thus might appear great for De¬ 
mosthenes, as the disappointment certainly must 
have been great for Philip; who since his defeat 
by Onomarchus, and insuing distress and danger 
in Thessaly, soon repaired by a splendid victory, 
had been accustomed to see all the measures of 
his enemies turned to their own confusion and his 
advantage: and, having earned the estimation of 
being the most fortunate, formidable, and glorious 
potentate of the age * 6 , was now completely foiled 
in enterprize, successively against three little 
commercial states, which had before solicited his 
protection. But the success of Demosthenes, tho 
much had been done, was yet so far from com¬ 
plete, that he and his whole party remained as 
on the verge of a precipice. He had been, in 
his public speeches, continually and vehemently 
urging the republic to war against Macedonia, 
procuring measures of positive hostility to be 
taken, and after great forbearance and repeated 
remonstrances from Philip, contemptuously as¬ 
sorting the falsehood of his pretence to desire 

peace, 

u EjuimlfUtt mw fiiyxt cat nU«i xvpiof yiyttu- Demos th. 
Phffipp. 4# p. 143, and again, p. 149. EiJ**/**" xml 
mal ftStf(< In toi'j ’'Fv.di.-i *** 
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chap, pfittcejand the actual existence of wan lorthese 
. ^ / drcuawtances he and his pattycould not under- 
tafaetsondiiation with Macedonia. If conciliation 
were proper or necessary, they must yield die lead 
to their opponents of the party of Phodon, who 
had always desired peace, and with whom, it was 
well known, Philip was disposed to friendship. 
Nothing therefore remained for them, if they would 
even hold the lead in Athens, but still more, if 
they would prosecute still those ambitious pur¬ 
poses of extensive empire, which we have seen 
Demosthenes so frequently avowing, but to per¬ 
severe in urging war against Macedonia, and in 
effort to form a confederacy able to support it. 
Of the terms of the treaty concluded, when the 
Macedonian arms were withdrawn from Byzan¬ 
tium, we have no information: but the pressure 
upon Macedonia was relieved; the hope of farther 
cooperation from the Chians and Rhodians, in the 
views of the war-party, was ended; and active 
hostility, even from the Persian satraps, perhaps 
in necessary consequence, ceased. 

Such appear to have been the disadvantageous 
and discouraging circumstances remaining for 
Demosthenes, after his success in procuring so 
important a check to the Macedonian arms, the 
first given since his acquisition of any share iu the 
administration. He had however yet before him 
advantages, which talents like his might use, and 
ambition like his would not abandon. He retried 
still the agency for the Persian court, die means 
afforded by which are not to be cakndateol. 4 |[n 
Euboea, his new system trf libendi^ihMl. >boen 

highly 
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highlysuccessful. The able conduct of die bro¬ 
ther*; Callias and Taurosthenes, his agents, had* 
made their party preponderant in all the towns of 
the Hand. In western Greece die Acarnaaians were 
much disposed to connection with the war-party 
of* Athens, through enmity to the Epirots on their 
northern, and the Attolians on their southern 
border, favored against them by Macedonia. In 
Peloponnesus the Achaians, instigated like the 
Acamanians, by enmity to the iEtolians, desired 
Athenian patronage for their support against those 
who injoyed Macedonian patronage. Corinth 
also remained .under the lead of those who held 
friendly connection with the war-party in Athens. 
But the important speculation was in Thebes; 
and the interest there, adverse to Macedonia, 
not only maintained itself, but was advancing in 
weight. 

Beyond Greece the Chersonese was now the 
only dominion of Athens; but the neighboring 
cities of Byzantium, Selymbria and Perinthus, 
commanding the coast nearly from the Cherso 
nese to the Euxine, were restored to her alliance. 
Among arrangements, made there by Phocion, 
would be a restoration of some liberal participa¬ 
tion in civil power to the party adverse to war 
With Macedonia. It would then be an object for 
Demosthenes, on the first opportunity, to reverse 
tins, and restore complete preponderance to the 
otfcer party; whose ieetders, formerly connected 
with him, would not fail in zealous concurrence. 
Hbw successful ha was in this pursuit, following 
: ewcumstaacerahow. 


In 
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and, after discussion there, brought be- 
foWf'tbe assembled people. A bill, regularly Carried 
tfeDtigb tbe council', was transmitted to the general 
assembly, and there passed into a law, declaring 
the gratitude of the Byzantine to the Athenian 
people, for their support in the recent war with 1 


Macedonia. It moreover directed that, in’ per¬ 
petual memory of the benefit, three statues, each* 
sixteen cubits high, representing* the Byzantine 
people and the Pbrinthian crowning the Athenian, 
should be placed in a public part of Byzantium. 
The decree for this purpose has been preserved 
by Demosthenes, in its original Doric dialect 
The temper and the policy, of those who led in 
the business, are clearly marked by the preamble; 
which contains a direct libel upon those Byzantine' 
patriots who, through the Confederate war, had 


emancipated their commonwealth from its former 


oppressive and degrading subjection under the 
soveremty of the Athenian people. It states, as* 
the ground of the decree, * that the Athenian 
people, in former times, had been always friendly 
to the Byzantines and their allies and kinsmen 
the Perinthians; and that recently, when Philip- 
the Macedonian made war with the purpose of 
exterminating them, they had done many atid : 

* great services, assisting them with $ hundred 
‘ and twenty vessels, bringing com and arms and 
f heavy-armed troops, and* raus delivered tK&m 
‘ fawn great dangers, and restored their 
‘ form of government, their tows, and-the-totet# 


of 
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*' of fcisfetbers.* Aft extensive purpose jg 
indicated in whet follows: to the whole Atheaia* * 
people axe given freedom of both cities, right of 
marriage with citizens, right of holding lands and 
houses in the Byzantine and Perinthiaft territories, 
and with these common rights of citizens, the 
extraordinary privileges of precedence at religious 
ceremonies and public spectacles, and immunity 
from those burdensome offices which were, in all 
the republics, connected with the rights of citizens. 
After tins the statues are directed, and thenfollows 
the concluding clause, which is not the least re¬ 
markable, inacting that embassies shall be seat 
to all the great national meetings, the Isthmian, 
Nemean, Olympic, and Pythian, to make there 
solemn proclamation of the crowns, ‘ with which’ 
says the decree, ‘the Athenian people are crowned 
‘ by. us; that all the Greeks may be informed of 
‘ the merit of the Athenians, and of the gratitude 
* of the Byzantines and Perinthians.’ 

.The tenor of this decree fully shows that the 
highspirited and successful assertors of indepenr 
dency, who had directed the measures of. Byzan¬ 
tium, and Perinthus in the Confederate war, no 
longer held the lead, and thait the connection,, of 
those who had superseded them in power, was 
not with the party of Phocion, to whom their cities- 
owedf recent relief, from a. ruinous war, but with, 
the war-party, whose instruments they 

submitted to be, in offering such grossly false 
flfktlqsy, to ( tbe Athenianpeoplej and in promoting 
a- new breach; with Macedonia. The influence 
t^of that paJ% tJm$ prevailing there, their 

authority 
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not be %^y to fiat amtpBfthe 
ds in the neighboring territory of 
Accordingly, from that count#! 
a dectee wasprocured in these remarkable terms ’; 

‘ The Chersonesites inhabiting Sestus, Elens, 

‘ Madytus, and Alopeconnesus, crown the council 
1 and people of Athens with a golden crown of 

* sixty talents; and they erect an altar to grati- 
‘ tude, and to the Athenian people, who have done 
( the greatest of all benefits to the Chersonesites, 

‘ rescuing them from Philip, and restoring their 

* country, their laws^ their freedom, and their 
‘ religious rites: wherefore they will not cease 
‘ henceforth forever to be grateful, and to return 
‘ the greatest good in their power. So it is in 
‘ common council decreed.’ This extortion of 
sixty talents from the Chersonesites, gratifying to 
the Athenian Many, and therefore what Demos¬ 
thenes would boast of before them, was not what 
would gain favor to the war-party cause among 
the other Greeks, and so was not proclaimed 
at the national meetings, like the decree of the 
Byzantines' 7 . 

The restoration of the war-party interest in 
Byzantium was an important step toward the 
completion of the political system of Demosthenes, 
which had two great points, to surround. Attica 
with allies, and Macedonia with enemies. To 
prosecute this he devoted himself,' according to- 

his 

17 Sixty talents,-.if talent mas taken in its ordinara-epOSe, 
denoting a sum of, money^JWljM be between jdafn aad,, 
twelve thousand pounds sterling ; d meaning weight of gefl, 
it would be many times more; m the former prdMt^Wt < 
been intended. 
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hif^boast, to every^pd of business, lie was »ect. 
eje^Bdan-Amphictvon. or representative of Af fry>» . Iv ' 
%thtf office of ffylagore in the Amphictyonic as- ^ mo ' th - 
sembly, and he went to Delphi. It seems to have jeZL. 
bfgka principal advantage of that situation and de eor ‘ 
office, that they concurred to give great opportunity 
for communication with Thebes. He used more¬ 
over the opportunity of residence in Phocis for 
taking the duty of ambassador to the neighboring 
people of Acamania, and he w r ent in the same 
capacity into Peloponnesus. But he would not 
allow himself long absence from the debates and 
intrigues of Athens. The prosecution therefore of 
negotiation, begun in Peloponnesus and Acamania, 
he committed to Callias of Chalcis, whose abilities 
had been so advantageously proved in Euboea. 

Callias, returning to Athens, was introduced by jEkMu. 
Demosthenes to the assembled people, to report p’^a 
matters of important public concern. He had 
succeeded, he said, in negotiating a confederacy 
for war against Macedonia: the Achaians and 
Megareans had ingaged for sixty talents annually; 
the Eubceans would furnish forty, and many other 
Grecian republics would concur. He must how¬ 
ever desire to be excused for withholding report 
of some very advantageous circumstances pro¬ 
cured by his mission, as they required secrecy; 
but they.were known to some Athenians, who 
would vouch for them, and he named Demos- 
tMv*- To this Demosthenes assented, adding, 
thfctj of his Own knowlfge, the force ingaged for, 
by th^i’eloponnesians aii| Acaraamans together, 
wi^|i^fedifed ships.fl^Wr and ten thousand p * 88, 
^i^HRM^Iroops, besides native forces, two thou- 

VOL. VIII. ® B SaU< * 
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chap, saadhrom each country : that the cpniin^pd in 
.cb(e$pt wag^jtgreed, should he ^pncededjtojthe 
Athenians, and that a congress of deputes from 
all the confederacy should meety at Athens, on a 
day not distant, which he named ,8 . 

Possibly Callias was deceived by those he trusted 
as leading men of the democratical party, in the 
governments with which he communicated; or 
possibly, deceiving themselves, they undertook for 
what they were unable to accomplish. There was 
however a general failure of the promises: neither 
fleet nor army was assembled, no congress met, 
and, whatever may have been agreed in secret, 
no confederacy for war with Macedonia was ac¬ 
knowledged. To prosecute war then, as Demos¬ 
thenes had proposed, was impossible, and to 
maintain peace was what he least of anybody 
could undertake. Thence evidently arose the ne- 

Demost dc cessity for what, it appears, followed; he conceded 

jEsch. de the lead in public business to those who could 
consistently propose to maintain friendly connec¬ 
tion with Macedonia, and with whom the Mace¬ 
donian government might be not indisposed to 
friendly communication. Under such circum¬ 
stances, that he could quietly withdraw himself 
from the leading situation, and still hold the weight 
that inabled him to interfere as a speaker in the 
general assembly, marks either very extraordi¬ 
nary influence, which he possessed among, the 
Many, or very extraordinary moderation ip foe 
opposite party, or rather both. The tranquillity 

* ?<w all these particulanyEsfoines refen %V<i*e»e U 
the Athenian people, passed on the occasion, whibh,«»Ha 
motion, was red beforefteassambly. ’ 
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insuing from his retirement, during the year fol¬ 
lowing that of the HeUespontine war, is marked 

historian by a complete omission of notice B - c - 339 
of both (xrecian affairs and Macedonian. dLiub. 


c. Ba, 83. 


SECTION V. 

New Importance of the Office of Amphidt/on. Sacrilege of 
the Amphissians. Opposition of JEschines to the Measures 
of Demosthenes. New Sacred War. Second Epistle of 
Isocrates to Philip. Section of Philip to the Office of 
General of the Amphictyons. 


In this season of comparative tranquillity, when 
nothing occurred strikingly affecting the principal 
republics, a political leven was working in a corner 
of the country, which quickly produced a fer¬ 
mentation deeply interesting the whole. Formerly 
the office of Amphictyon was of so little im¬ 
portance, that hardly, among all extant memorials, 
is to be found the name of any who held it, as 
representative of any Amphictyonic state, before 
Demosthenes. But the acceptance of it by one 
of his eminence, his character, and actually hold¬ 
ing the power of first minister of the Athenian 
republic, not ‘lightly indicates that it was become 
an office affording, in existing circumstances, great 
opportunities. Accordingly, when his opponents 
acquired the administration, JEschines was elected 
to ffie office. Athens, it appears, now sent four 
re pr ese n tatives to the Amphictyonic council; three 
pylgjpresj’ among whom was JEschines, but still 
«jBiijrOI #6 hieromnemon. What had been foreseen, 
of importance enough to detach a man of the 
/s* B B 2 powers 
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chap, powers of JEsehines from the controversies of 
. XLI ’oratory at Athens, does not appear, bdt matter 
requiring his talents and experience in business 
soon showed itself. 

In the Sacred war, lately concluded, the Ozolian 
Locrians, the most zealous and active allies of 
Thebes, had been the greatest sufferers ; and the 
final success of their friends had meerly relieved 
them from injury and danger, without bringing any 
compensation. Their principal town, Amphissa, 
hardly seven miles from Delphi, overlooked, 
nearly as Delphi, the rich Cirrhtean plain; and its 
territory bordered on the devoted land, forbidden 
to the use of man. The Thebans, powerful among 
the Amphictyons, would be likely to desire grati¬ 
fication for the Locrians, if it might be had with¬ 
out expence to themselves; but allowance for what 
,*«ch. de was coveted could be only by connivance. The 
u>r. p. 505. ^mphissians however not only used the devoted 
land, both for pasture and tillage, but ventured to 
occupy and even fortify the accursed port; and, 
incouraged by permission of so much, they ad¬ 
vanced in assurance, so far as to exact duties for 
goods and persons passing to and from Delphi. 

jEschines, from whom we have the account, in 
a speech of many years after, asserted, before the 
Athenian people, that the Amphissians tampered 
with the Amphictyons, and especially Demos¬ 
thenes ; who took from them a present of between 
sixty and seventy pounds sterling, as a fee for his 
interest immediately in the Amphictyonic council, 
witjh h promise of a yearly sum nearly equal* for 
Iris regular support to their cause at Athens . attd 

Demosthenes 
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Demosthenes seems to have confirmed this, by sect 
avoiding, in his reply, to contradict it. Indeed it—J— 
appears unquestionable that the Athenian orators 
generally, not less than the naval commanders, 
to whom we have seen Demosthenes himself im¬ 
puting it, were in the habit of taking such fees 
or benevolences. It was so they made their for¬ 
tunes ; as afterward the orators in the Roman 
republic: so the great Cicero acquired his im¬ 
mense fortune. But the purpose of JEschines, in 
that speech, was not to explain freely and fully 
the politics of the times, but meerly to inculpate 
Demosthenes. What he said of his rival might be 
true; but the purpose of that extraordinary states¬ 
man certainly went far beyond a little private lucre. 

Nor will it appear wonderful, all the little that is 
laid open to us considered, that, from Demos¬ 
thenes, in his reply, scarcely any facts can be 
gathered : the splendid coloring, which he could 
give to anything, he has given with almost only 
vapor: the tangible matter, that has reached us, 
we owe mostly to JEschines. 

Soon after JEschines had taken his seat in the 
Amphictyonic council (for so Demosthenes has 
shown) he noticed the profanation of the Am- 
phissians. Why this was not immediately followed 
by proceedings against them does not appear. 

The crisis at length arose thus. There was a 
temple newly built, probably to supply one de¬ 
stroyed in the late troubles; and, before it was 
yA gulnr ty consecrated, some golden shields, w'hich 
had teen dedicated by the Athenian people, after 

the baUleof Plata#,-were placed in it* as if it 

_ - was 
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chap, was duly prepared to receive such oblations. The 

. .shields bore an inscription reproachful toThobes, 
in these words: ‘ The Athenians, from the Medes 
‘ and Thebans, when they fought against the 
‘ Greeks.’ This seems to have been done impru¬ 
dently, rather than with any purpose of offence; 
for had there been any view to disturb by it the 
intrigue of Demosthenes, for a connection between 
the Athenian and Theban governments, which 
following circumstances show to have been at 
this time prosecuting at Thebes, more cbre would 
probably have been taken to avoid objectionable 
irregularity' 9 . Not the Thebans then, but the 
Araphissian members of the council came forward 
to notice the irregularity. They said it was im¬ 
pious; and they claimed damages against the 
Athenian people, for the fault of their representa¬ 
tives, to the amount of fifty talents, near ten thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling. Machines rose to speak in 
defence of himself, and his coliegues, and his con¬ 
stituents. An Amphissian member interrupted 
him , and went to the length of insisting, that the 
Athenian people, as implicated in all the guilt of 
the Phocians, by alliance with them in the Sacred 
war, ought to be excluded from the temple, and 
deprived of Amphictyonic rights. Machines how¬ 
ever, obtaining at last a hearing, defended the 
suspension of the shields, and then proceeded to 

urge 

* Machines has avoided to say whether the Athenian stc- 
"****‘tfr" against the Amphissian s, or the Amphissian accusa¬ 
tion against the Athenians, was first instituted, and of course 
credit will be due to the assertion of Demosthenes, id hfarejjfly, 
that no accusation had been brought against Athens, by the 
Locrians, when jEschines first brought their profanation into 
question. 
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urge against the Amphissians their sacrilegious sect. 
profanation, in using the devoted land and the «■ V ~ ■ 
accursed peart. 

Probably enough the Arnphissian member, as 
Machines says of him, and perhaps others of the 
Amphictyons, representatives of the smaller states, 
were men of no advantageous education. It is 
however evident that, for the new or revived 
importance, to which the council was raised, there 
was a great deficiency of established and suitable 
forms of proceeding; necessary, in every assembly, 
for insuring just deliberation, and dignified conduct. 

The arguments of Aeschines, or the weight of the 
Athenian interest, prevailing, the council came so 
rapidly to a decisive decree, on so difficult and 
delicate a subject, that on the same evening,. 
proclamation was made by the herald, for ‘ all 
‘ Delphians, of two years and upward above boy- 
1 hood, free and slaves, to meet on the morrow 
‘ at daybreak, at a place named, with hooks and 
4 spades; the hieromnemons and pylagores to at- 
4 tend; every state, whose representatives failed, 

4 to be excluded from the temple, as implicated in 
4 the profanation.’ 

This hasty communication produced its effect, 
so far that all met as the decree required. Under 
command of the Amphictyons the crowd de¬ 
scended into the plain, destroyed the port, burned 
the houses, and returned. But the Amphissians, 
admonished of course by their members in the 
cbhhcU, had assembled in arms; and whether 
urged more by inconsiderate passion, or incou- 
raged by promise of powerful support, tho too 

B B 4 lale 
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late J^preyfpt, would jrevenge the injury to their 
possessions^ The unarmed Delphians fled^om 
theirmenacing approach, but many were wound^, 
and some, even of the hieromnemons, were seized 
and stripped. 

Such disgraceful irregularities abundantly mark 
the deficiency and weakness of this national as¬ 
sembly. Nor were the following measures at all 
becoming the dignity which it ought to have 
maintained. Next day the president, Cottyphus 10 , 
summoned what was called a general assembly of 
the Amphictyons. In such a general assembly 
custom had established that all Greeks, at the 
time at Delphi, intitled to admission to the com¬ 
mon sacrifices, and to consultation of the god, 
should have votes with the hieromnemons and 


pylagores. The very resource of summoning such 
an assembly seems to mark deficiency in the 
Amphictyons ; and the result of its deliberations 
enough indicates that they felt their dignity com¬ 
mitted by their former hasty measures. The ne¬ 
cessary forms of justice, apparently not less than 
a just consideration of their own means, would 
have required notice to the Amphissians with a 
formal requisition to quit the lands they had im¬ 
properly occupied, before violence was used for 
ejection. Now measures were taken, which should 
rather have preceded those through .which their 
dignity and authority had been subjected to insult. 
It was decreed, that the hieromnemons should 
meet >f on a day named, before the regular time 
for the next session of the Amphictyons (which in 


course 


10 Kirrvlpti, i T*>{ ywjxett it)jEsch. 
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course was to be held not at Delphi, hut at sect. 
Thermopylae) prepared with a bill for bringing y ’ 
the Amphissians to justice, for their offences 
against the god, the consecrated land, and the 
Amphictyons. 

With this decree the Amphictyons concluded 
their session. The Athenian members, returning 
home, prepared a bill, a 9 the decree required; 
which, whether as a matter of duty, or only of 
supposed prudence and expediency, they offered 
for the approbation of their own government; 
presenting it first to the council of Fivehundred, 
and then, warranted by their sanction, to the as¬ 
sembled people. Demosthenes opposed in vain, 
and the decree of the people gave it the force of 
a law. . 

But Demosthenes, superior to his opponents in 
diligence, not less than in acuteness, talking over 
the members of the council of Fivehundred, pro¬ 
cured a decree there, commanding, that the hie- 
romnemon and pylagores of Athens should go to 
Thermopylae and to Delphi at the times appointed 
by their forefathers; thus virtually forbidding their 
going at the previous time appointed by the Am¬ 
phictyons. Chusing then dexterously his moment 
in an assembly of the people, when the business 
appointed for the day was over, and iEschines, 
with the other principal men of his party were 
gone away, he brought this decree forward there; 
and uncontroled by the salutary forms, which 
check insidious party-measures in the British 
parliament, he procured at once the complete rati¬ 
fication of it. Nor did he stop thus. Finding the 

soverein 
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chap, soverein assembly at Ws devotion, he added a 
. XL1 ~ j commanding ‘ that the hieromnemon and 

«pylagores of Athens should not communicate 
‘ with those of the other Grecian states, in words, 

‘ or deeds, or votes, or act of any kind”*’ The 
account of JEschines, imputing sinister manage¬ 
ment to Demosthenes in this business, does no 
credit to himself or his party for diligence or 
vigilance. 

The decree, thus carried, seems to have been 
effectual for its purpose; which evidently was to 
iE>ch. de render any attendance of the Athenian members 
cor. p. 518. ^ counc y either nugatory, or embarrassing. 

Had the Athenian Amphictyons been of the war- 
party they would probably have attended purposely 
p 519 to embarrass. But they avoided to go. The 
Theban members also staid away. All die others 
however were present, when the resolution was 

taken, 


u T&r !ig»i ikti/koia rSr ’Afatatur, xa! wvhayopaf to if ati 
vuXayofovrraf, pi furijpn VoTf iaciT vtAAiyojufroif, pi Xo yon, 
pin ipyvr, (kin hypurut, /kin v/afiiis pvhpixf. iEsch. 
d« cor. p. 518. ‘ Sycophantice praetermittit quarum rerum 
‘ non debeant ease participes, belli Fhocensis scilicet.’ There 
is something extremely curious in the disposition to democra- 
deal barking, so extensively shown among the critics of the 
continent, from the revival of letters onward, to the French 
revolution; and more especially when compared with the 
greater moderation of those of our own country, where real 
freeddtn, mid tile constitution that should insore it, was so 
much bettor understood. Tailor, accordingly, says indignantly 
to this: ‘ Nihil . ..etermitutur.' In what he adds I cannot 
equally agree with him : ‘ Decrevit Demosthenes eos non 
‘ participara cum conailiifl vel actis senates Amphictyonici, 
‘ qui ordinem cogebatur.’ The additional clause of 

DemosBfeneS had 1 surely a farther purview; for the use of an 
inactmeat forbidding to the Athenian memberaconeurWWe in 
counsels and deeds .with the prevents meeting, which they 
were, by the former part of the decree, forbidden to attend, is 
not obvious. 
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taken, that war be made against the Amphissians, s e c i 
and the command committed to Cottyphus. An '— J- 
anny accordingly was collected; the Amphissians 
wore brought to submission; and, as iEschines 
seems truly to say, all things considered, they were 
not severely treated. A fine was imposed on the 
Amphissian state, to be paid in a limited time, to 
the god. Some of those who had taken a leading 
part in the late violence against the Amphictyons, 
were banished, and some Amphissian citizens, who 
had been condemned to exile for opposition to the 
little politics of their state, were restored. Thus, 
what had been very irregular and highly disgrace¬ 
ful, was put into as regular course as, according 
to all appearance could be, and in a manner as 
little objectionable. 

But no sooner was the force which had com¬ 
pelled submission withdrawn, than the Amphis¬ 
sians returned to their former temper, and pro¬ 
ceeded to corresponding measures. They refused 
payment of the fine, they recalled those whom the 
Amphictyons had banished, and drove into ba¬ 
nishment again those whom they had recalled. 

Upon this, war was again decreed against them. <ii 
But troops were not duly furnished by the states Dcmoath, 
called upon, and the measures taken were of little p*^. 
effect. 

Such successful resistance of the people of the 
little town of Amphissa to the Amphictyons, the 
general council of the Greek nation, would appear 
strange indeed, if it was not fully indicated in 
re mai ning accounts, that their resistance was 
incouraged, and supported, by the party of 

Demosthenes 
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chap. Demosthenes and Chares at Athens, in concert 

XLI 

>—. with a powerful party in Thebes. Nor was the 
matter of light moment. It involved the question, 
whether the party of Demosthenes and Chares at 
Athens should command the Greek nation.. In 
the fourth Philippic Oration of Demosthenes we 
have seen Corinth, Arcadia, Argos, Thebes, and 
even Lacedasmon, threatened to be reduced under 
Athenian empire. Perhaps this boldness, which 
may appear. improvident, was necessary for in¬ 
stigation to the Athenian people. Could Demos¬ 
thenes have carried his purposes more secretly, 
he might have succeeded in them. 

At the next meeting of the Amphictyons, held 
at Thermopylee, and thence called the Pylaean 
meeting, the circumstances of Greece were taken 
into serious consideration. How the people of 
the little town of Amphissa should be reduced to 
order, would have been even a ridiculous question 
for such a body, if the Amphissians were not 
alreddy notoriously secure of that support, which 
soon after was openly given them. It was evi¬ 
dently the notoriety of the divided state of Greece 
(which Demosthenes himself has described as so 
° e ^ th - invitin g for Athens) and the apprehension of 
». #79! being brought under the rule of die conqueror of 
Sestus and his party, that induced a majority 
of the members to turn their view to the king of 
Macedonia. 

,. 97 «. Dembsthenes, in a speech many years after, 
told the Athenian people that the whole business 
of this little Amphissian war arose from the in¬ 
trigue of iEschines; the ultimate object bang to 

procure 
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procure the election of Philip to the command, sect. 
Philip was all the time making war against that >—J—< 
powerful Scythian hOrd, occupying the coast of cor. P . 519. 
the Euxine sea, from the Borysthenes to the 
Danube or beyond it, and he was actually in their 
country. Agents indeed might nevertheless be 
busy for him in Greece. But, on the contrary, if 
Isocrates is to be credited, Philip was as back¬ 
ward to interfere among the republics, even on 
their invitation, as Demosthenes desired to have 
him believed eager, indefatigable and profuse. 

That however the little people of Amphissa would 
venture first to attack the Amphictyons, and after¬ 
ward to resume and persevere in war against them, 
without assurance of support from some more 
powerful state, is evidently improbable; and the 
disposition of a powerful party in Thebes and of the 
war-party in Athens to favor them, is abundantly 
testified by Demosthenes himself. Toward an 
estimate of Philip’s politics, then, this may deserve 
consideration. At the conclusion of the Sacred 
war, a partnership in the presidency of the Pythian 
festival had been committed to him and his suc¬ 
cessors forever. When that great politician, Jason 
of Thessaly, proposed to make himself soverein 
of Greece, it was with him a great point to pre¬ 
side in person at the Pythian festival; insomuch 
that he .proposed to assume the situation by force, 
should it not quietly be conceded to him. But 
Philip avoided the invidious honor, when alreddy 
his own, and sent his deputy. The ingenuity of 
Demosthenes converted this into matterof reproach 
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char, for faan. Philip would not cdndeBcend, the orator 
told tiie Many of Athens, to attend himself, bat 
sent his servant. Had Philip, oh the contrary*, 
used the opportunity open to him, as ite was 
well capable of using it; bad he displaced at 
Delphi the elegant magnificence which had been 
so admired at his Olympic festival in Macedonia; 
had he there, with advantageous opportunity for 
communicating personally with principal men, 
especially young men, from every city of Greece, 
exerted his singular talent for conviviality and 
pleasant conversation, to extend personal attach¬ 
ment to him in all parts, the ingenuity of Demos¬ 
thenes, tho he might have feared the consequences, 
would not have wanted ground of invective to 
oppose them, or diligence in making the utmost 
use of it 

B.C. 339. The second of the extant epistles of Isocrates to 
Philip shows itself to have been written about this 
time; for it mentions Philip as recently returned 
from the war with the northern people, in whose 

*sch. de country he yet was when the Amphictyons were 
deliberating about his election to the command in 
the Amphissian war. It marks a strong feeling 
in the old patriot for Philip’s safety; it reproves 
him for risking his person impjrovidently in battle, 
exhorts him to friendship With the Athenians, 
admonishes him not to regard those who, inform¬ 
ing him of ail the invectives and calumnies vented 
against him by a party in Athens, would persuade 
Urn that the people generally were ill disposed 
toward him, and concludes with urging him *to 

‘connect 
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‘ connect his kingdom and (us good fortune with the s » ct. 
‘happiness and concord of the Greek nation*V w- 
The Ampbictyons then, concurring in sentiment 
with Isocrates and the party of Phocion, how far 
communicating with them we know not, the Am* 
phictyons came to the resolution of inviting the 
king of Macedonia to take upon himself the 
office of their general, and they decreed that p.279. 
Cottyphus, their president, should go to him, as 
their ambassador, to request his acceptance of the 
appointment. 

« ’Er) to j?a«Ai«i m rii iviaifutw nn Irifffvrn ip» 
tafoumMcu rjf t St 'ftww m ima. 

It seems to have been in meer idleness that the editor, 

Auger,has assigned the same date to the oration to Philip and 
all the three letters of Isocrates: probably desiring not to be 
understood to mean the same day, but only time within which 
was no material change of circumstances. We have seen the 
oration marks ito own date very exactly. There seems little 
hazard in affirming that the first epistle was sent before it, to- 
cause it would have been absurdly nugatory after it. The 
second and third epistles clearly mark themselves for dates 
very considerably differing, to those who will take the trou e, 
which Auger has desired to avoid, of adverting duly to the 
matter stated in them. 
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- CHAPTER XLII. 

Affairs of Greece, from the Election of Philip 
King of Macedonia to be General of th e 
Amphictvons, till his Death. 


SECTION I. 

Extraordinary Policy of Demosthenes. Confederacy of Grecian 
States under the Influence of the Athenian War-party. 
Hostilities against Macedonia, without declared War. Re¬ 
quisition of Forces for the new Sacred, or Amphissian War. 
Conclusion of the new Sacred War. 

C HAP . HPHE election of the king of Macedonia to 
>—v—' the office of general of the Amphictyons, 

making him the constitutional head of a great 
confederacy of Grecian republics, almost in the 
moment of failure of the avowed project of the 
Athenian war-party for a great confederacy against 
him and his Grecian allies, again placed that party 
in circumstances most discouraging. Opportunity 
thus was so opened for establishing the prevalence 
of the peaceful, and for consolidating that friendly 
connection, of Athens especially, but of all Greece, 
with Macedonia, which the peaceful party, as the 
writings of Isocrates show, earnestly desired, that 
ground of hope for the war-party again to obtain 
the lead might seem hardly discernible, fiut.as 
quicksightedness, dexterity, and boldness, were 
never yet so wanted in the cause, so never before 
were they equally shown. Hie very conception of 

the 
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the idea, which Demosthenes next carried into 
practice, appears extraordinary. Having reached, 
his actual eminence by vehement and persevering 
assertion of the most unlimited democratical des¬ 
potism, yet, unable, in the moment, to command 
by the democratical, he applied himself to culti¬ 
vate, not an aristocratical party, but a depressed 
relic of the aristocratical branch of the constitu¬ 



tion. A few years ago, Isocrates had proposed 
restoration of authority to the once powerful and 
venerable court of Areiopagus, but he proposed 
in vain. Demosthenes now formed an interest in 


that court, such that he might use it as his in¬ 
strument for controling the soverein Many; and, 
under his direction, it assumed power to be an 
efficacious instrument. 


In the way which appears to have been, of late 
at least, usual, and esteemed regular, Aischines Demons, a* 

° cor. p. 271. 

had' been elected, by the people, to the office of 
syndic of the temple of Delos; an office of high 
honor, and apparently lucrative. The court of 
Areiopagus, perhaps reviving some old claim to 
interfere in the appointment of offices connected 
with the religion of the state, not only annulled 
the election, but took upon itself to substitute 
Hyperides, an orator of eminence, zealous in the 
party of Chares* and Demosthenes. Whether 
Phocion and his friends thought this might be a 
salutary precedent for checking popular despotism, 
or why otherwise they did not or could not excite 
the soverein assembly, generally so jealous of its 
authority, to support its own act, we have'no 
information. 

vol. viii. cc The 
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chap. The appointment to the syndicship, however, 
'— v —• was, by itself, of small consideration; its import¬ 
ance arose from its connection withother matters. 
A man of eminence, Antiphon, respected for his 
quality, formidable by his talents, adverse to the 
war-party, and, as far as appears, without other 
crime, had been banished by a decree of the 
people. Whether hoping for protection, and a 
reversal of the decree^ from the recovered influence 
of his friends, or under whatever of the various 
inducements that might present themselves, he 
decor th ’ re bimed illegally, and was living in concealment 
p. »7> inPeiraeus. The vigilance of Demosthenes Obtain¬ 
ing notice of this, he judged that, at any hazard, 
the utmost should be made of the opportunity. 
Unable to gain such information of Antiphon’s 
residence that the officers of justice might be di¬ 
rected in regular course to apprehend him, he 
assumed to himself authority, with sufficient at¬ 
tendants, to search private houses; and, having 
at length discovered the delinquent, took him into 
custody and carried him to the city. 

The people then being assembled, the prisoner 
was brought before them. The notorious fact of 
his illegal return from banishment, tho subjecting 
him to capital punishment, would not warrant the 

with means to obviate accusation against himself, 
or Ms own ruin might take place of Antiphon’s. 
ThO mention of a plot to overthrow the demo- 
diCy would at any time fire the multitude. Of 
such'a plot Demosthenes accused Antiphon; 

with 


violation of private rights in apprehending Him . 
It behooved Demosthenes therefore to be prepared 
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with the addition that it was concerted with the 
king of Macedonia. The first measure, he affirmed, ’ 
was to have been to burn the naval arsenal, with 
all the shipping there, and for this purpose it was 
that the prisoner was lurking in Peirseus. The 
peace-party came forward, anxious to defend 
Antiphon; but, aware of the inflammable temper 
of the despotic soverein, they seem to have rested 
less on the total deficiency of evidence to the 
charge, than on the opportunity open for directing 
the popular passion to the notorious violation of 
the constitution and the rights of citizens, in the 
act of apprehending the prisoner. Whether how¬ 
ever argument or influence or passion availed most, 
the charge was voted groundless, and, as illegally 
arrested, Antiphon was set at liberty. 

Defeat, in such a measure, could not but in¬ 
volve in great danger those ingaged in it. De¬ 
mosthenes therefore, as little averse to aristocra- 
tical despotism, if it might serve his purpose, as 
to democratical, proceeded again to make the 
court of Areiopagus his weapon, for defence and 
offence. The security of an Englishman, in the 
immemorial rule of the common law, that no man 
shall be tried twice on the same charge, was given 
neither by the principles of democracy, nor of 
aristocracy at Athens. Antiphon, dismissed in pur¬ 
suance of the sentence of the soverein people, 
was arrested again, at the instigation of Demos¬ 
thenes, by order of the court of Areiopagus; and 
not convicted by evidence, but, under the pressure 
of torture, confessing, or uttering what his tor¬ 
mentors asserted to amount to confession, of the 


SECT. 



c c 2 purpose 
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chap, purpose of burning the arsenal, he was, by that 

i XU1, / court, so renowned of old for the equity of its 
decisions, sent to the executioner. It might be 
difficult to give credit to these facts, if they came 
reported on less unsuspicious authority than that 
of the great orator, the principal agent. It may 
however, it should seem, be presumed, that the 
proceedings, so disgusting, even as he has related 
them, were not warranted by the celebrated con¬ 
stitution of Solon, nor would have been allowed 
under that court of Areiopagus which Isocrates 
desired to restore; for it were difficult to say what 
just freedom, what security for individuals, could 
exist under a constitution that would tolerate the 
practice of Demosthenes *. 

But a measure of such violence, tho carried by 
the authority of the court of Areiopagus, against 
the declared will of the soverein multitude, could 
be supported only by a recovery of prevalence 
among that multitude ; and this was evidently 
never out of the view of Demosthenes. The ebb 
and flow of command, among the assembled Athe¬ 
nian. people, was not always produced by any 
change of popular favor. At this very time, w'hen 
the war-party failed of the votes wanted to carry 
one important purpose, the maritime department 
appears to have been decidedly under their in- 
fluenfce: the fleets were actively, and probably 
lucratively, employed in preying on the Macedo¬ 
nian 

• 1 Even Plutarch has observed, of this affair, that it was 
ifircuftiruui nAiri u/ta (v.Demoath. p. 852.) , It is ob¬ 
vious that he used the word afironfSTiKei widely otherwise than 
with the very creditable meaning which it bore in the age of 
Plato and Isocrates. 
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nian commerce, while the orators at home, and sect. 
especially Demosthenes, were asserting, in the ' l —^—• 
assembly, that Athens maintained faithfully the decor, 
peace, which Philip, they exclaimed, had broken, riemouh. 7 * 
While the nautic multitude were so employed, the FbUipp 
strength of the party might sometimes fail in the 
general assembly, for want of their voices; and 
yet, to hold their favor, it w'ould be necessary to 
allow them so to be employed. The inconve¬ 
nience then of a temporary defeat, resulting from 
their absence in an unforeseen crisis, would be to 
be repaired by their zeal for the patrons of their 
vocation, when they returned; and it was appa¬ 
rently in reasonable confidence that he could call 
in sufficient support, that Demosthenes ventured, 
in the absence of a large proportion of his friends, 
to use the authority of the court of Areiopagus 
against the authority of the general assembly, and 
proceed to that extravagance of despotism and 
cruelty, in the case of Antiphon, which surprized 
even Plutarch. 

Thus, under the conduct of Demosthenes, most 
ably adapted to his own purposes and those of his 
party, that party recovered the ascendancy in the 
general assembly, and the administration Of the 
affairs of the commonwealth. Their views then 
were directed, with not less ability or diligence, 
nor without large success, to establish and extend 
its influence in other parts of Greece. In Euboea, 
divided through all its towns, between factions 
long vehemently hostile to oneanother, yet with 
the war-party generally overborne, the business 
must have been of great nicety and difficulty. 

c c 3 Nevertheless 
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C xul‘ Nevertheless Demosthenes, attaching able agents 
'—-—• to his interest by their interest, and favored by 
the scrupulous moderation of the party of Pho- 
cion, succeeded so, that nearly the whole iland 
was brought under his command. In Megara he 
had equally procured prevalence for the party 
there under his patronage. Corinth, formerly the 
steddy friend of Lacedaemon, the vehement enemy 
of Athens, was fallen much from her antient im¬ 
portance among the Grecian states; her consti¬ 
tution altered, and the people oppressed, after a 
long series of good administration, through that 
growth of violent faction, of which an account has 
been formerly given after the authentic narrative 
of Xenophon. In the following age, Diodorus 
has noticed Corinth only for her connection with 
Sicilian affairs, through the expedition of Timo- 
leon. For her antient fame her political state now 
would be an object of curiosity; but Demosthenes 
has simply shown that, when he was the minister, 
she was the ally of Athens. From a late writer, 
the jocular Lucian, we have the character of her 
government and people ludicrously exhibited: 
yet, -being in consonance with the other more 
serious testimonies, the picture is probably not 
wholly unfaithful. The famous cynic philosopher 
coawrib de ^‘°§ enes > at this time, it is said, was inhabiting 
hist. his tub at Corinth. There, as at Athens, to infuse 
apprehension of attack from Macedonia, and to 
excite, if possible, passion enough among the 
people to lead them to approve and be active in 
offensive war, was the object of the leaders. All 
therefore was set in motion; fortifications were 

repaired, 
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repaired, arms fabricated, provisions collected. 
The whole city thus being in a bustle of military 
preparation, the philosopher began to roll about 
his tub in various directions. Being asked Why ? 
he answered, ‘ lie would avoid, for once, the im- 
‘ putation of affecting singularity, and so would 
( not be the only person in Corinth not absurdly 
* employed.’ Corinth however was no unimportant 
addition to the Athenian confederacy. Not only 
her situation was commanding, but her alliance 
carried with it, onassisted much toward obtaining, 
that of Corcyra and Leucadia, which accordingly 
were among the allies of Athens. Achaia and 
Acarnania were also in the same interest; decided 
to it much by their hostility to neighboring states, 
allies of Macedonia. Lacedaemon, under treaty 
still subsisting, was an ally of the republic, ill 
disposed toward Macedonia, for the support 
which Macedonia gave to the Argians and Mes- 
senians; but there was no friendship between the 
Lacedaemonian government and the war-party in 
Athens; and the great speculation of Demosthenes, 
at this time, alliance with Thebes, was incompatible 
with any friendly connection with Lacedaemon. 
The effectual confederacy of Athens, under the 
administration of the war-party, consisted then 
of Megara, Corinth, with Leucadia and Corcyra, 
Achaia, and Acarnania. 

The acquisition of Thebes, for which Demos¬ 
thenes appears to have been perfectly willing to 
forego any advantage to be derived from the 
' connection with Lacedaemon, might seem, on a 
tr ans ient view, so to abound with difficulty, and 
c c 4 indeed 
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chap, indeed so to be out of all ordinary course of 
„ XLU - policy, that the purpose might appear even pre¬ 
posterous ; yet, as we proceed with the course of 
events, we find the keensighted politician had 
discovered no inconsiderable ground for it. A 
party once formed in Thebes in direct opposition 
to the party desirous of maintaining the connection 
with Macedonia, however aversion to Athens 
generally might be a popular passion, was in the 
best manner prepared for connection with the 
war-party in Athens. According to the probable 
imputation of iEschines, Demosthenes held com- 
533 P 53 *’ mun i cat * on w hh this party in Thebes, when it 
Demost. dc might have subjected any man to the charge of 

cor. p. agg. ° ° J 0 

high treason. Yet so ably the intrigue was ma¬ 
naged, that a powerful party there was prepared 
with zeal for connection with Athens, while not 
only the two republics were in a state of actual 
war, but the general prejudices among the people 
of both were very hostile toward each other. 

Meanwhile nominal peace and nominal alliance 
remaining between Athens and Macedonia, the 
war-party orators continued their complaints that 
Philip had broken the peace, and the Athenian 
navy was busy in maritime depredation, as if war 
had been declared. It is precisely of this time 
XTimsitb. Demosthenes is speaking, where he says, * Philip 
d< 97r«76 * was w * t ^ lout P ros P ect °f relief fro® the hostilities 
‘ he was suffering from Athens, unless he could 
* excite the Thebans and Thessalians to be active 


1 in measures against us: for notwithstanding the 
( deficient exertion of our military commanders, 
‘ he was suffering a thousand evils from the depre- 

‘ dations 
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‘ dations on the maritime trade of his country. 
‘ Nothing could be exported, nothing imported, 
1 for the activity of our cruizers V 

Such was the state of things, when Philip, in¬ 
vited by the embassy of the Amphictyons, came 
to their meeting at Thermopylae, where alone they 
appear to have held their sittings, since Delphi 
was become insecure, thrqugh the open hostility 
of the Locrians, on one side, and the uncertain 
disposition of Thebes, on the other. In pursu¬ 
ance then of the duties of the office to which he 
had been elected, he issued requisitions for the 
Amphictyonic states to send their contingents of 
troops, for war to be waged under his command. 
The form of the requisition, sent to the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, is given by Demosthenes, thus: ‘ The 
‘ king of the Macedonians, Philip, to the magis- 
‘ trates of the Peloponnesians of the confederacy, 

* and to all the confederates, greeting 1 : Whereas 

* the Locrians, called Ozolian, inhabiting Am- 
4 phissa, are acting offensively against the temple, 

* and, coming with arms, have plundered the sa- 
‘ cred land; it is my purpose, with your support, 

* to assert the cause of the god, and oppose those 
4 who violate what is held sacred among men. 

‘ I require you therefore to meet me, in Phocis, 

4 duly armed, and bringing provision for forty 

4 days, 

* Ajirm. This word appears to have been used by the 
Greeks equally to signify a pirate, and a ship of war regu¬ 
larly commissioned; whence it is often difficult to know which 
has been intended. 

* IIIhfwwm tS» it ri mppaxif r»T( ht/tiMpyoic «*» *»<« 
evrifpuf *«! tdT( (Uik roppageif waen. What the distinctions 
were between these descriptions of people we seem to fail of 
means for ascertaining. 


SECT. 

I. 
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chap. * days, within the present month, called by os 
> XLg '^ ‘ Loiis, by the Athenians Boedromion, by the 
‘ Corinthians Panemus. Those who attend will 
‘ be intitled to communication in council; those 
‘ who fail of conforming to the decrees of the 
* confederacy will be fined. Farewell.’ 

It does not appear that any requisition was 
sent to Athens; where acknowlegement of the 
election of Philip, not only to be commander-in¬ 
chief, but to be an Amphictyon, had been denied. 
Demoith. fo Thebes it was not omitted: but so the Athe- 

de cor. • ’ 

p « 75 - nian party had advanced in power there, that 
obedience to it was refused: Yet among those 
fluctuations, to which democratical government 
was so liable, the Macedonian party, afterward 
Dinarcii. or. preponderating, at least for that question, the 
lheban contingent, under the command of 
Proxenus, joined the Amphictyonic army. 

Meanwhile, in Athens, between parties stimu¬ 
lated, one by ambition, the other by fear of op- 
, Demostde. pression, and of strength nearly balancing, the 
cor. P . 375. contest 0 f-oratory was vehement. The war-party 
however prevailing, a measure was taken, of the 
most decided hostility toward all that part of the 
Greek nation, which acknowleged the Amphicty¬ 
onic authority, and was disposed to abide by the 
peace, which had ended the Phocian war. Hie 
Athenian republic had now in its pay mercenary 
i&ch. de^ troops, to the amount, according to JEschines, of 
cor p ’ ten thousand men. All, including apparently those 
which had been serving in the Hellespont, were 
sent, by a decree of the people, to assist the Am- 
phissians, in their rebellion against the authority 

of 
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of the Amphictyons. What states or what party sect. 
in those states, had incouraged the obnoxious' » L w 
conduct of the Amphissians, could then no longer 
be doubtful. 

Of the war which followed, no particulars have 
been transmitted. The remaining information 
shows only the general result. The Amphictyonic 
army, directed by the talents of Philip, quickly 
rendered all the support furnished to the Amphis¬ 
sians vain, and induced them to unconditional 
submission. The power then being more in Philip’s 
hands, than when the Phocian war was concluded, 
severity against the vanquished, notwithstanding 
the imputation of sacrilege, was so avoided, that 
even the adverse orator has been at a loss for 
ground on which he could venture to specify any 
complaint. 

SECTION II. 

Critical Situation of the Athenian War-party: Political State 
of Thebes: Exertions of Demosthenes to gain the Alliance 
of Thebes: Contest of Parties at Athens: Hostile Decree 
against Macedonia: Letters of Philip to the Athenians and 
Thebans: Elateia garrisoned by Philip. 

This new failure, in a cause so generally uncre- 8E U CT - 
ditable, , throughout Greece, as that of the Am- '— 
phissians, * brought the war-party, practised in 
critical situations, into a situation perhaps more 
critical than any wherein they had yet stood. 
Weakened by the double defeat, military and 
political, yet to retreat or retract would now, more 
than in any former circumstances, be to surrender 
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chap, all their importance, and give the government of 
the republic to their opponents. Nor could they 
hope to hold their ground without advancing: 
enterprize was, more than ever, necessary to them. 
Neither were means yet wrested from their hands, 
or opportunities such as able and keensighted 
politicians might use, failing before them. On the 
contrary, the confederacy under their influence 
remained, apparently undiminished. To the party 
which, through the dexterous njanagement of De¬ 
mosthenes and his agents, prevailed throughout 
Euboea, the patronage of his party in Athens was 
necessary, perhaps not less than the command of 
the.iland was, for them, desirable. Similar party 
interests and local interests continued to hold 
Megara, Achaia, and Acarnania, in their connec¬ 
tion ; and Corinth, carrying with her Corcyra 
and Leucadia, adhered to it. Nowhere their cause 
appears to have felt the shock of the defeat in the 
Amphissian war so much as in Thebes. The 
Theban people indeed had never yet been of their 
confederacy; but the progress toward the acqui¬ 
sition had been large. Without Thebes, then, the 
support of all the rest would hardly inable them 
to maintain their ground; but could Thebes yet 
be gained, hope might again soar high. The very 
name of Thebes, added to the catalogue of their 
allies, for the recent renown of that sfiate, would 
be a great acquisition. But the military force of 
Boeotia for its numbers, as well as for its reputa¬ 
tion', was very considerable in the scale of the 
Grecian republics. There was moreover another 
consideration of no small importance, Could 

Thebes 
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Thebes be gained, the rampart of friendly states sect. 
around Attica would be completed. The Athe- ■ ^ 
nian people would be relieved from apprehension 
of a powerful enemy on their border, under which 
they had been long uneasy. Attica would he no 
longer to be approached by hostile armies, but 
across the territories of allies, who must bear the 
first brunt of any war. This circumstance, bla¬ 
zoned by the glowing eloquence of Demosthenes, 
appears to have weighed much with a large por¬ 
tion of the Athenian people, little capable of 
estimating what might be, in the existing circum¬ 
stances, the probable efficacy of such a rampart. 

But perhaps the orator himself depended more on 
another view, which w'ould have been disappointed 
by a premature declaration of it. Were Thebes 
gained, the force of the confederacy at hand would 
be such, that Philip might be blockaded in Phocis, 
or even attacked there with overbearing numbers, 
and compelled to seek personal safety, if so he 
could find it, by flight over the mountains. 

The alliance of Thebes, thus a great object for 
the war-party at Athens to gain, was of course 
also a great object for Macedonia to preserve. 

In Thebes, meanwhile, with a weak government, 
the opposition of parties was violent. The party 
generally ruling was that which, in pursuit of 
empire, had put forward the Phocian war. In 
distress produced by that war, it had sought the 
Macedonian alliance. Relieved, through the ad¬ 
vantages of that alliance, from immediate danger, 
it resumed its purposes of ambition : but upon 
these that alliance was a check. The same party 

then, 
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chap, then, which had been most forward to form that 

— v _L_i -alliance, became most earnest to be relieved from 
the intanglement. But another party, less desiring 
empire than just government and domestic secu¬ 
rity, and fearing oppression to themselves from 
success in the ambitious purposes of their fellow- 
citizens, cherished the newly formed connection 
with Macedonia, as the best stay of the peace, 
and even of the constitution of the common¬ 
wealth. 

Between these two parties the Theban Many 
floated. But there were circumstances tending to 
turn the flood rather in favor of the leaders ad¬ 
verse to the Macedonian connection. The Many 
were very extensively disposed to participate in 
the ambition of that party, but especially in the 
ambition to command, as a soverein people, the 
people of all the other towns of Boeotia. Indigna¬ 
tion was thus reddy among them, when the king 
of Macedonia, with a liberal policy at least, tho 
among the antients he had extensive credit for a 
nobler motive, humanity, desired mercy for those 
whom the Thebans called their revolted subjects, 
the Orchomenians and others, who had ingaged 
in confederacy with the Phocians. Even after he 
had consented to the expulsion of those unfortu¬ 
nate people from Boeotia, the charity he extended 
to them within his own dominions, where he pro¬ 
vided many with settlements, was, in the eyes of 
the Thebans, suspicious and offensive. On the 
other hand that party in the Boeotian towns, con¬ 
sisting mostly of the wealthier, who desired eman¬ 
cipation from the sovereinty of the Theban people, 
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°r relief against its occasional pressure, looked, in sect. 

common with most other Greeks in uneasy cir-. _, 

cumstances, to the king of Macedonia, as a general 
protector ; and this was a second, and a stronger 
cause of jealousy for the Theban Many. But 
among the numerous states of Greece, where, for 
their smallness, alliances must be numerous, a 
kindness could hardly be done to one ally, such 
was the jealousy among them, without offence 
» to some other. Had Philip's purpose been, like 
Jason’s formerly, to hold Greece in subjection by 
force, Nicaea, placed in his hands by the Phocian 
general Phaleecus, would have been, for its com¬ 
manding situation against the strait of Thermo¬ 
pylae, a possession to be carefully held. Had he 
kept it by a Macedonian garrison, he would per¬ 
haps less have offended the Thebans; but he gave AjcIi. dc 
it to their old allies the Thessalians, and thus he 
excited much their envy and indignation. 

These were all circumstances of advantage for 
Demosthenes, in his purpose of detaching Thebes 
from the Macedonian alliance, and bringing it to 
close connection with Athens. Still, however, 
such was the inveterately hostile disposition of the 
Theban and Athenian people toward each other, 
and such the strength of the party in Thebes, not 
only in the highest degree adverse to such a 
connection, but earnest to maintain the existing 
connection with Thessaly and Macedonia, that 
the project abounded with difficulty. Hie neces¬ 
sities of the war-party however being urgent, and 
the object great, they wore willing to hazard much 
far it, and bid high. The liberality of a system 

resembling 
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resembling the Olynthian, which had succeeded 
, as a lure with the Euboeans and Byzantines, would 
not suit the Thebans, who affected, not equality, 
but sovereinty. To ingage to support the sove- 
reinty of Thebes over the other Boeotian towns, 
of whose freedom it had been formerly-the boast 
of Athens to be the patroness, would be indispen¬ 
sable toward any hope of success. But, beyond 
this, Demosthenes flattered the ambition of the 
Thebans, leaders and people, with the intimation , 
that Athens would promote their decayed hopes 
of extensive empire, and consent to hold a second 
place, at least in military command, under Theban 
leaders. 

That it was the promising success of secret 
negotiation in Thebes, which incouraged the war- 
party to persevere in vehement opposition to any 
accommodation with Macedonia, the contest of 
rival orators afterward gave to public knowlege. 
Meanwhile the party of Phocion, perhaps suspect¬ 
ing the intrigue, but little informed of it, and at 
any rate not desiring the Theban connection for 
the purposes proposed by their opponents, stre- 
. nuously contended for abiding by existing trea¬ 
ties, and maintaining peace. A decree, first de¬ 
bated in the council and at the board of generals, 
and by them offered to the assembled people, ap¬ 
pears to mark, by its inconsistent tenor, the struggle 
with which it was carried. It runs thus: ‘ Whereas 
‘ Philip has taken cities in our neighborhood, 

* some of which he has laid waste, and now setting 
‘ at nought the treaty, and proposing to violate 

* faith, publicly plighted, he is preparing to invade 

* Attica: 
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‘ Attica; it is therefore resolved, by the council sect. 
‘ and the people, that a herald be sent with air «—£_ 
‘ embassy to confer with him, and especially ex¬ 
hort him to preserve the harmony established 
‘ between us, and abide by the treaty; or, at 
‘ least, to allow time for the state to deliberate, 

4 and, for that purpose, agree to a truce till the 
4 month Thargelion.’ 

We owe the preservation of this curious docu¬ 
ment to Demosthenes; but Philip’s answer, to so 
strange a mixture of invective and solicitation, the 
orator has evidently thought it not for his purpose 
to bring forward. What however might be, at least 
in part, the answer, may even now be gathered. 

He had taken no cities of their neighborhood, and 
laid waste none. The Phocians had surrendered 
their cities to him rather than Ip Grecian repub¬ 
lics, under whose power they would otherwise 
have fallen ; and some had been laid waste, not 
by him, but by the oldest and most venerable 
judicature known to the Greek nation. He was 
not preparing to invade Attica, nor had any such 
purpose; but he was alreddy prepared, and well 
resolved, to defend himself and his allies, against 
a party in Athens, adverse to the peace and free¬ 
dom of Greece. 

But whether this decree passed with or against 
the consent of the war-party, or rather partly with 
and partly against their wishes, their negotiation 
with Thebes, as the concurring testimonies of the 
rival orators show, did not cease, but was rather 
prosecuted with increased sedulity. This being 
not to be intirely concealed from Philip, and 

vol. vii r. dd communication 
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chap, communication with Thebes being yet open for 
him, as a state, however showing a disposition to 
change, still formally his ally, he endevored to 
Ep. Phil, ad obviate the mischief by counter^negotiation. Nor 
Smost!de was his success, it appears, inconsiderable; for 
cor. p. *83. jjjg Thebans, by a solemn act, renewed their 
former peace and friendship with him. 

Such proof of the prevalence of the party in 
Thebes, adverse to connection with Athens, 
alarmed Demosthenes and his friends; and, five 
End of weeks after the former decree for the embassy to 
June. Philip, another was brought forward, for a second 
embassy, in these terms : ‘ Whereas Philip ende- 
1 vors to excite the Thebans against us, and is 
‘ preparing to come with his whole army to the 
‘ places nearest Attica, in breach of the treaty 
‘ subsisting between us, it is resolved, by the 
‘ council and people, that a herald and an em- 
‘ bassy be sent to him, to propose and solicit a 
‘ truce, that the people may duly deliberate on the 

* existing circumstances, not having yet taken, on 
‘ their part, any hostile measure.’ 

To this decree, and the representations of the 
embassy, Philip returned a written answer, which 
remains reported by Demosthenes, thus; ‘ Philip 

* king of the Macedonians, to the Athenian coun- 
‘ cil and people, greeting: What your disposition 
‘ toward us has been, from the beginning, I am 
‘ not ignorant, nor with what earnestness you have 
‘ endevored to gain the Thessalians, the Thebans, 

* and the rest of the Boeotians to your party. But 
‘ now you find them too wise to submit their in- 
' terests to your direction, you change your course 

‘ and 
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* and send ministers with a herald to me to 
‘ admonish me of the treaty, and demand a truce; 
‘ having in truth been injured by us in nothing. 
‘ Nevertheless I have heard your ambassadors, 
‘ aod I consent to all your desires, nor shall I take 
‘ any step against you, if, dismissing those who 
‘ advise you ill, you consign them to their de- 
‘ served ignominy. So may you prosper*.’ 

' At the same time he judged it expedient to 
address the Thebans, in a letter reported also bv 
Demosthenes, thus: ‘ The king of the Macedonians, 

* Philip, to the Theban council and people, greet- 

* ing: I received your letter, by which you renew 
‘ your friendship and peace with me. I under- 
‘ stand however that the Athenians are urging 

* everything that could induce you to concur in 
‘ their purposes; and indeed I did apprehend that 
‘ you had some disposition to yield to their hopes, 

‘ and follow their lead; but now I am assured 
‘ that you prefer the preservation of peace, with 
‘ mie, to such submission of yourselves to the 
‘ guidance of strangers, and I rejoice in it. I 
‘ commend your conduct on many accounts; but, 

‘ especially, as it places you in security, and as it 
‘ evinces goodwill toward me. I trust the nd- 

‘ vantage 

4 “At 4rtt> Toy? ovk l(BS( av/tStvAiv o>r«{ iy.it 
vgM’iixowiic uTtyiaf “Eppvtrit. This passage and 

another similar to it, in a former communication, seem 
the foundation on which has been built the story of Philip's 
demanding ten orators; die ingenious authors of which would 
surely have us believe Demosthenes either so uninformed or 
so modest that he either did not know, or among his nume¬ 
rous published orations would not tell, such a fact: which 
certainly would have been often to hispuipose, could behave 
obtained credit for it. 
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chap. 1 vantage to you will be not small, if you persevere 
*—' ‘ in it. May you prosper.’ 

Demosthenes, in the whole tenor of his orations 
of this period shows, and all that has been trans¬ 
mitted by Isocrates, iEschines, and the historian, 
confirms it, that he had no view to peace: his 
purpose, and that of his principal associates in 
politics, was only to gain time for establishing the 
superiority of their party in Thebes. Were that 
accomplished, Philip’s situation in Phocis might 
be highly critical. The force of Boeotia might 
blockade him among the mountains there. The 
Athenian navy commanded the sea; and his return 
into Macedonia might be precluded. In Phocis 
the critical situation of a principal town, Elateia, 
has been alreddy noticed: it commanded the pass, 
almost the only way practicable for an army, be¬ 
tween Delphi and Boeotia, and also between 
Delphi and that part of Phocis itself which 
stretched toward Thermopylae. These interesting 
circumstances of the place, not likely to escape 
so able a soldier and politician as Philip, had cer¬ 
tainly not escaped the war-party in Athens, nor 
Demnth. even P“blic notice. Demosthenes, so long ago 
™ 9 a - as when he delivered the oration called the Second 
Philippic, told the Athenian people that, the dis¬ 
position of the Thebans toward the Macedonian 
alliance being alreddy become doubtful, public 
rumor went that Philip had in view to fortify 
Elateia. The orator added that he did not think 
the pressure then such that the measure would be 
immediately taken. But things were now altered. 
Phocis and the whole Amphictyonic confederacy 

were 
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were in danger from the growing connection of sect 
Thebes with Athens. Philip therefore occupied ■ ■ IL , 
Elateia with a garrison from the Amphictyonic 
army, and set about restoring the fortifications, 
which had been demolished at the conclusion of 
the Phocian war. That this was at all beyond 
his constitutional power, or even his duty, as ge¬ 
neral of the Amphictyonic army, bound by many 
obligations to protect Phocis and give security to 
the Amphictyonic confederacy, seems no way to 
appear; yet whether he was more than just in 
time to prevent the Athenian party in Thebes 
from seizing, beyond all limit of any legal claim 
of theirs, the same important place, following 
events make utterly doubtful. 


SECTION III. 

Singular Decree of the Athenian People: Embassy to Thebes : 

Alliance of Thebes with Athens. Power of Demosthenes : 

Operations against the King of Macedonia and the Amphic- 
tyonic Army. 

Little as the occupying of Elateia with a gar- sect. 
rison could be a surprize upon the war-party at L _ m ' . 
Athens, who had so long not only foreseen but 
publicly spoken of it, and evidently as it appears 
to have been a measure of just precaution, inju- 
rious to none, they nevertheless found means to 
use it, in argument among the Athenian people, 
as if it was an actual beginning of hostilities, and 
to found public measures on it accordingly. The 
curious detail remains to us from Demosthenes 
himself, ‘ It was evening,’ he says, ‘ when in- h* 
D D •$ tclligencc 
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chap. ‘ telligence came to the prytanes, then at supper, 

. x ^ ,tL . '* that Elateia was occupied. Instantly rising from 

* table, some of them went to the agora, dismissed 

* the waresellers, and burned their stalls: others 
‘ sent to the generals and called the trumpeter: 

‘ the whole city was filled with tumult.’ To what 
purpose these hasty and violent measures were 
but to excite the tumult, is not in any degree in' 
dicated by theorator; and as Elateia, a Fhocian 
town within the proper district of the Amphic- 
tyonic general’s command, was separated by the 
width of all Beeotia, from the Attic border, by 
the whole of the orator’s brazen wall untouched^ 
no other seems within the bounds of reasonable 
conjecture. 

The following steps then were consonant to this 
outset. Next morning the prytanes convened the 
council at daybreak. , Meanwhile the people, 
alarmed by the proceedings of the past evening, 
and uncertain of the cause, so hastened to their 
usual place of assembly, that the council had not 
Demost. do had time to come to any resolution, when much 
eor. p. 385. jnjpatigaeg was expressed for communication from 
it. Whatever then might be the impossibility of 
making regular and proper communication, the 
sovemn, it appears, was not to be irritated. The 
council, unprepared with propositions, attended 
the assembly. The herald proclaimed, in the usual 
form, that any who would advise the people might 
speak. Nobody offered himself tho all the ge¬ 
nerals and all the orators (such is the phrase of 
Demosthenes) were presort. Phocion and his 
friends, of course, would wait to learn, from those 

who 
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who could tell, what all the disturbance meant; 
while Chares and his friends left the field open 
for Demosthenes, who at length gratified the uni- 
versal impatience by mounting the speaker’s stand. 

The theatrical effect, as it remains described by 
the orator himself, must have been great. His 
speech, of which we have only a short abstract, 
appears to havabeen full of art, directed chiefly 
to reconcile the multitude to the hazardous pro¬ 
posal of a close political union with the Thebans, 
long feared and hated as their hereditary and 
most determined and injurious enemies. Invective 
against , the king of Macedonia was a principal 
instrument ‘ Slavery,’ he told the people, ( was 
‘ the best lot they could hope for, if Philip suc- 
‘ ceededio his. ambitious purposes. But if they 
‘ would form alliance with Thebes, there would 
‘ no longer be anything to fear, from Macedonia; 

‘ and the Thebans, notwithstanding past differ- 
‘ ences, had now every disposition to meet them, 
*^as in a common cause. To obtain so great an 
‘ advantage, however, it was absolutely necessary 
‘ that, their ministers should be unfettered by 

* limitations and instructions: they must have 
‘ free scope for making such conditions with the 
‘ Thebans, as, under the actual urgency of cir- 
‘ cuinstances, they might 9ee most beneficial for 

* the commonwealth.’ 

The speech being concluded, there was a pause. 
Councillors, generals, archons, all whose official 
situations most in titled and required them to offer 
propositions for public measures, were unprepared. 
Information and time had been totally wanting, 
dd 4 unless 
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chap, unless for those in the secret with Demosthenes, 
■ * Lir ' . ■ who came himself everyway refldy. He presently 
offered a decree, very remarkable both for tenor 
and style, and preserved to us by himself, as fol- 
Demoit. de lows: ‘ Whereas it appears that Philip king of 
cor. p. ass. < Macedonia has in past time transgressed the 
‘ treaty of peace, concluded with the Athenian 

* people, disregarding the oaths and whatever else 
‘ among all Grecian people is esteemed just, and 
‘ has possessed himself of towns of no right be- 
‘ longing to him, and has even by force of arms 
‘ taken some belonging to the Athenian people, 

‘ without any provocation of prior injury from 
‘ them; and whereas he has recently proceeded 

* to greater extremes in violence and cruelty, 

‘ placing garrisons in some Grecian cities, over- 
‘ throwing the constitutions of some, even de- 
1 stroying some to the^ foundation, and reducing 
‘ their inhabitants to the condition of slaves, in 
‘ some establishing barbarians in the room of 
‘ Greeks, introducing them into the temples and 
‘ among the tombs, thus doing nothing contrary 
‘ to the character of his country and his own man- 
‘ ners, but using extravagantly his present fortune, 

and forgetful that, from a small and low begin- 
‘ ning, he has risen to an unhoped for greatness : 

‘ And whereas, while the Athenian people saw 
‘ him possessing himself of towns belonging to 

* them in the barbarian country, they judged it 
‘ less necessary to proceed to extremities against 
‘ him; but now they see states in Greece itself, 

* some grossly injured, some annihilated, they 
‘ think it unjustifiable, and unworthy of the glory 

‘ of 
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‘ of their forefathers to look on while Greece is 

* inslaved: 

‘ Therefore it is decreed by the Athenian coun- 
‘ cil aQ d people, praying and sacrificing to the 
‘ gods and heroes protectors of the city and 
‘ country, and bearing in mind the virtue of their 
‘ forefathers, who were more earnest for the 
‘ defence of the freedom of Greece than for the 
‘ separate welfare of their own state. That two 
‘ hundred ships shall put to sea, and that the 
‘ admiral’s station shall extend to Thermopylae 
‘ that the commander-in-chief, and the commander 
‘ of the cavalry, shall lead the forces, foot and 
‘ horse, to Eleusis; that ambassadors be sent to 
‘ the other Greeks, and first of all to theThebans, 

‘ because Philip’s present position is on the verge 

* of their country, to exhort them not to be dis- 
‘ mayed by Philip, but to, defend their own and 

* the common liberty of the Greeks; to assure 
‘ them that the Athenian people, dismissing all 

* consideration of past differences, will assist them 
‘ with their strength, their wealth, and their wea- 
‘ pons, esteeming it honorable for Greeks to con- 
‘ tend for military and political supremacy among 
‘ oneanother; but to be commanded by a man of 
‘ alien blood, and allow the supremacy to pass 
‘ wholly away from themselves, would be unworthy 
‘ of the glory of the Greeks and the virtue of their 

* ancestors; that they do not esteem the Thebans 
‘ alien either in blood or race; that they bear in 
‘ mind the good deeds of their forefathers to 
‘ the forefathers of the Thebans, who restored 

* the descendants of Hercules to their paternal 

‘ dominion, 
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chap, t dominion, of wfaidb the Pelojxmnesians had de- 
j ‘ prived them, and, conquering in the field those 
4 who opposed them, gave refuge to (Edipus and 
4 those expelled with him ; and in many other m- 
*■ stances, enough known, to fame, have shown their 
* friendship toward the Thebans: Wherefore: the 
‘ Athenian people will note now he wanting toward 
‘ the Thebans and other Greeks, but will form 
‘ connection with them, by alliance.of the states, by 
4 allowance for intermarriage among individuals, 
4 and by the full admission of reciprocity of oaths 
4 . for all purposes 

The decree concludes with naming five ambas¬ 
sadors, Demosthenes, Hyperides, Mnesitheides, 
Denaocrates, and Callasschrus 6 . 

•The proposal of such a Philippic, to be adopted 
as a decree of the soverein assembly, seems to 
have been very contrary to the practice of former 
times, when simplicity and precision characterized 
■ 1 their 


s In translating always I have adhered to my original plan, 
of being as close to the letter as might be; and especially in 
t^u curious piece, in his version of which Leland has out- 
ranted the original far more than Auger, whose translation is 
perhaps generally as close as his language, and its critics, 
would reddily allow. He, has however here, as elsewhere, 
unwarrantably rendered aMipvM; barbare, which Leland has 
translated, as nearly perhaps as any modern language can, 
former. JSolian Greeks and Ionian were to each other, in 
ordinary Grecian .speech, and hence evidently the 

anxiety of Demosthenes to assure the Thebans that they were 
not considered by the Athenians as such.. 

* The French, who, in their late revolutions have been 

S uick. and ingenious imitators, but original scarcely ip apy- 
ring, have set an example, which it is to be hoped, will 
not be followed, of depraving the simplicity and decency dnd 
dignity, formerly characterizing. European state writing, by 
adopting, and pushing to greater extravagance, the manner of 
this libellous decree of Demosthenes. 
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their language, and argumentative and extraneous a kgt. 
matter were utterly rejected. But the purpose; 
bdag to overthrow the former system of Athenian 
Pofcy. and in a great degree new-model the go¬ 
vernment, associating the Theban people with the 
Athenian, however carrying, to the modem eye* 
the appearance of liberality, was so adverse to 
established and hereditary, prejudices among the 
Athenian people, that it would be likely to need 
the machinery with which it was introduced, to 
excite popular passion suited to the occasion, the 
impatience especially, which had prevented the 
usual previous discussion in the council. The 
reference to fabulous antiquity, times before a 
republic was heard of, and 'the introduction of 
Hercules and GEdipus, might appear to the modern 
reader even ridiculous; yet the frequent occur¬ 
rence of such references among the orators, and 
especially Isocrates, show that they were found 
suiting the public taste of the age. The manage¬ 
ment of Demosthenes accordingly was successful: 

Fhocion and Aischines opposed in vain: the offered rj“ t vit - 
decree was carried, and the embassy hastened to i&ch. de 
Thebes. cor ‘ 1,536 

Meanwhile Philip, having provided some se¬ 
curity for himself and his allies, by fortifying 
Elateia, neither took any hostile .measures,, nor 
made any preparation for offensive war. Informed 
.of what had passed at Athens, he resolved to 
send also his embassy to Thebes, to obviate the 
effect of the Athenian negotiation; and he 
employed again the ministry of the eloquent 
- Byzantine, 
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chap. Byzantine, Python 7 . The Theban people then 

> XLn ^ • were the soverein to be courted; and, in the agora 
of Thebes, Python on one side, Demosthenes on 
the other (Python, for his talents, as Demosthenes 
himself has indicated, a rival worthy of Demos¬ 
thenes) exerted their utmost powers. The reddy 
topics for Python were the advantages of peace, 
generally, and the especial inducements to pre¬ 
serve peace and alliance with a prince of the king 
of Macedonia’s character, such as it stood proved 
by his conduct, from the beginning of his reign; 
the respect he had shown for the religion and the 
general constitution of Greece; his deference for 
the particular constitution of every state among 
the many in which he had an interest; the fidelity 
and honor with which he had always observed his 
ingagements; and the proof of all this in the 
zealous attachment of so many republics, his actual 
allies. On the other hand Demosthenes, flattering 
the Th^)an war-party, and reproaching the peace¬ 
ful, inveyed against the king of Macedonia, and 
all who adhered to him, with his usual fire and 
his usual art. His speech appears to have been 
celebrated in its day, even among the speeches 
of Demosthenes ; perhaps for its effect; for it 
seems not to have been extant in the time of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus; and very likely it had 
passages adapted to the time and place, but not 

adapted 

1 The narrative of Diodorus (b. 16, c. 85,) implies that, 
before the meeting of the embassies at Thebes, the Athenian 
army had alreddy advanced as far as Chajronei*, within a few 
miles of Elateia; but the orators show completely that it was 
otherwise. 
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adapted to answer the orator’s purpose in a more sect. 
extensive publication, so that it never was edited, m ~ 
But eloquence was not a weapon to which alone 
Demosthenes trusted; he came provided with 
authority from thfc Athenian people to offer, at 
his discretion, whatever Athens could give ; and 
he was bold in his prodigal use of their confidence. 

If promises and treaties could bind states, Athens 
was bound to continue its old patronage and pro¬ 
tection to the Boeotians generally, but especially 
to the Platteans and Thespians, against the 
sovereinty over them, claimed by the Theban 
people. If democracy, of which Athens boasted 
to be the patroness, and Demosthenes the most 
zealous advocate, meant equal rule for all under 
its influence, and not a most real tyranny in 
the hands of one set of people over another 
set of people, and if the recent liberality to the 
Euboeans and Heliespontines was not a meer 
time-serving policy, Athens, even unbound by 
treaties and special promises, should have con¬ 
tended for the equal freedom of all the Boeotians 
against the claimed sovereinty of the Thebans, 
and Demosthenes should have exerted his elo¬ 
quence and his interest in support of it. But 
Demosthenes, as if a preliminary step in his con¬ 
tinually. pretended assertion of the freedom of 
Greece, now ingaged that the Athenian people, 
not only should allow the subjection of the Pla- 
taeans and Thespians, together with all other a-.ch.de 
Boeotians, to the Thebans, but that they should tu p j33 
exert their utmost strength to assist the 1 hebaus 
in establishing that subjection. This carried with 

it 
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chav. itto Athens loss of homoronly. Uot Demosthenes 
>—ventured upon concessions likely to be more felt. 
iEscWn. 'Allowing to Thebes an equal vote in directing, not 
p- 634.635- themilitary alone, but the naval measures of the 
Confederacy, he ingaged that Athens should furnish 
the whole expence of the fleet, and two thirds of 
that of the army, and yet that a Theban general 
should command in chief. Even for the political 
business he seemed’to give a decisive advantage 
to Thebes; for he stipulated that all the measures 
of the-confederacy should be concerted with the 
Boeotarcs in the Cadmeia 8 . In opposition to such 
liberality, recommended by the glowing eloquence 
of Demosthenes, the talents of Python were vain. 
The majority of votes of the Theban people 
was in favor of the proposed new alliance with 
Athens. 

The importance which Demosthenes, in this 
negotiation, yielded for the state he represented, 
he gained, and even more, for himself. His success, 
gratifying at least his own party, promoted and 
confirmed his power in Athens. But what was 
perhaps still more, through the intimacy of the 
connection formed with the leading Thebans, and 
the constant need wherein they stood, of counte¬ 
nance from their new ally, to support them against 
the opposition at home, he became refilly prime 
minister of Thebes; and, through the greater 
irregularity of the democratical constitution there, 
he found scope for a bold and ingenious policy to 

exercise 

* These matters, asserted by /Eschines, being uncontra¬ 
dicted by Demosthenes in bis reply, must be considered as 
admitted by him. 
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exercise even a more despotic authority. Thence* sect. 
forward, accordingly, measures in Thebes corre- v 111 ^ 
sponded with, and were adapted to promote, his 
purposes in Athens; and through the means ac¬ 
quired for playing one state against the other, it 
was a wonderful authority he acquired in both. 

The object of the moment was to lead both 
republics to open war with Macedonia, before the 
forces which Philip had about him, for the little 
war with Amphissa, should be increased, or while 
he retained only those deemed requisite for se¬ 
curing the order established by his success against 
the Locrians. Thebes then was made to be the 
first mover in the business. Solicitation was ad- d***-* 
dressed to the Athenian people, in the name of 
the Theban people, for an Athenian force to be 
sent into Boeotia, to support the Thebans in the 
war against the king of Macedonia; no war at 
that time having been acknowleged by either party. 

The Athenian citizens nevertheless were called to 
arms; the desired support was voted, and a body 
of horse and foot marched. Meanwhile, zeal in 
the cause was so excited among the Thebans, that, 
on the approach of the Athenian forces, a large 
body, horse and foot, marched out of the town,. 
and incamped, to leave commodious quarters in 
their houses for then- new allies. 

It was alreddy late in autumn. No troops were B. C. 338 - 
vet collected from Eubtea, Corinth, or other more 
distant members of the Athenian confederacy; 
but the force of Boeotia alone, added to that of 
Athens, would probably be much beyond what 
Philip had about him in Phocis. Moreover on 

account 
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chap, account of the strength and earnestness of the 
• X ^ JL ■ peace-parties, both in Thebes and Athens, and 
the weight of their leading characters, at least in 
the latter city, and the necessary prevalence of 
their arguments with the sober part of both com¬ 
munities, it was much an object to have measures 
taken that should make war unavoidable. The 
united forces therefore of Athens and Thebes 
marched to the frontier of Bceotia, against Phocis, 
and took their station at Chaeroneia, a few miles 
only from Elateia. 

Of what followed we have information only 
from the orator’s cursory notice of it. By his very 
silence however it is enough indicated that offen¬ 
sive measures w ere not begun by the king of Ma- 
Demost. de cedonia. Nevertheless two battles were fought; 
cor. p.300. the latter not till winter was alreddy set in. Neither 
had any important consequences, or however none 
favorable to Athens : yet Demosthenes, unable to 
boast of a trophy, did not fail of the utmost use 
that united eloquence and policy could make of 
the incidents. The Boeotian troops held still con¬ 
siderable reputation in Greece, and were considered 
as formidable for their discipline as well as their 
valor: but Athenian citizens, accustomed for ge¬ 
nerations now, to avoid actual service, and usually 
finding from party-leaders, or commanding for 
themselves, indulgence for neglect of discipline 
and practice of arms, had lost much of their an- 
tient estimation. To infuse therefore among them 
a confidence in themselves, and restore, if possible, 
somewhat of former opinion of them among others, 
he assured the assembled people, anxious -for 

information. 
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information, that their troops had gained high credit sect. 

among their allies, both for discipline and’ valor. <_ n L 

The people were gratified with the flattery; and, 
so the influence of the party prevailed, the meri¬ 
torious deeds which apparently would not bear a 
detailed report, were celebrated by public proces¬ 
sions, and thanksgiving sacrifices. Of this prosti¬ 
tution of honors the party of Phocion showed their 
opinion by avoiding to attend the ceremonies. The 
war-party revenged themselves by imputing such 
conduct to disaffection toward the commonwealth, 
and especially, where possibly the imputation 
might not be wholly ungrounded, toward the 
democracy. 


SECTION IV. 

Repetition of Proposal from the King of Macedonia for Peace. 
Authority of Demosthenes at Athens and at T/icbcs: Final 
Determination for War: Preparations during Winter: 
Battle of Chccroncia. 

It does not appear that Demosthenes himself 
could state any preparation made, even now, by 
Philip, for that offensive war against Athens, on 
which he had been so long declaiming as that 
prince’s purpose. On the contrary, considering 
the open violence of the war-party, there may 
seem to have been forbearance even beyond pru¬ 
dence ; unless Philip, really desirous of maintain¬ 
ing the peace of Greece, hoped to succeed through 
recovered prevalence of the party of Phocion 
and Isocrates at Athens. Had Isocrates been 
his adviser and principal minister, his conduct 
could scarcely more have corresponded with that 

rr F venerable 

VOL- VIII. L *■ 
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chap, venerable patriot’s published admonition. As ge- 

v—_ '-j neral of the Amphictyonic confederacy, it was 

his especial business, in the spirit of the Amphicty¬ 
onic institution, to be .the peace-maker of Greece. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding all provocations re¬ 
ceived, he did not let the season of military rest 
pass without renewing assurances, to the Athenian 
and Theban people, of his desire still to avoid 
extremities. Nor did his proposals fail of exciting 
much interest among both. The contest of oratory, 
piut. Tit. insuing at Athens, was vehement. The principal 
P . 748. opponent of Demosthenes, according to Plutarch, 
was Phocion. But every popular passion, desire 
of gain, desire of power, love of adventure, all 
was in favor of the war-party cause, except fear. 
To obviate fear, therefore, and to excite desire, 
Demost.de. Demosthenes exerted all his powers. ' Appre- 
i hension, he told the people , i on their part was 
‘ groundless; for all Philip’s peaceful professions 
‘ only proved his fears. On the contrary, with 
‘ them hope might reasonably soar high; for, while 
‘ provision had been made for the security of At- 
‘ tica, such that any apprehension was even absurd, 

‘ a combination of force had been prepared, suffi- 
‘ cient to give promise of success the most bene- 
‘ ficial and glorious.’ 

The superiority obtained by Demosthenes, in 
this contest, placed him in a situation very flatter- * 
ing for an ambitious mind. With the eyes of all 
Greece upon him, he was at the head of one of 
the causes which divided that unhappy country; 
the cause (whether properly of democracy, the 
sanction given to the bondage of the Boeotians 

under 
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under the Theban people, should perhaps make sect. 
doubtful, but) of democratical empire. In Athens, 
through the circumstances in which he had involved 
his party, his abilities were so necessary to the 
other chiefs, that they hardly dared refuse him 
their support for anything. iEschines seems, not 
unaptly, to have called it ‘ a dynasty that he had ajc 1>. <i e 

* formed for himself.’ ‘ Such was his power,’ said cor p ' 53<! ' 
that orator, speaking, some years after, to the 
Athenian people, * that here upon the bema, he 

‘ ventured to tell even you, that he would go 
‘ whither he pleased on embassy, tho you should 
1 not appoint him; and he threatened the generals, 

‘ that, if any of them opposed his measures, he 
‘ would move a decree for giving rank and au« 

* thority to the orators on the bema above the 

1 board of generals.’ Demosthenes, in his reply, Demo*, de 
rather gloried in these imputations than denied LOr ’’ 301 
them. 


The Athenian Many, then, bold behind the 
brazen rampart of allies which Demosthenes 
' boasted of having raised around Attica, refused ^ c ' 1 - de 
all treaty with the king of Macedonia. But the 
Thebans, exposed to the first attack, and sore 
still from the evils of the Sacred war, so shrunk 
from a renewal of similar sufferings, that a decree 
passed their assembly for taking the proposals into 
consideration. Demosthenes was alarmed; if the 
Thebans yielded, all was lost; and he was reduced 
to the condition of a simple orator of Athens; 
probably in opposition to those who would hold 
the government. He hastened therefore to Thebes. 

The recent compact authorizing him to use his 
e e 2 eloquence 
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ch a p, eloquence there, nearly as at Athens, the Theban 
'—' people were summoned, and he addressed them. 

Flattering the war-party, he did not scruple vio- 
iE«:h.de lently to threaten the pacific, swearing * by Mi- 
c«r. P . 538. , nerya , t jj at jf a(1 y should dare to say peace ought 
£ to be made with Philip, he would himself seize 
‘ him by the hair and drag him for a traitor to 
‘ prison.’ Little as we know of the Theban con¬ 
stitution, the small addition to former information, 
which may be gathered from the implication of its 
government, in this crisis, with the Athenian, will 
certainly not tell in his favor. The violent ar¬ 
rogance of Demosthenes, forbidding freedom of 
speech to the Thebans in their own assembly, 
was successful: the Theban people voted as he 
required. 

This was a great triumph, but not a decisive 
victory. To complete the immediate purpose of 
the party, in addition to the refusal of negotiation 
for peace, measures must be taken for actual war. 
It was alreddy the season for military action, and 
the energy of Demosthenes had provided that a 
body of Athenian troops was at Thebes, or in the 
neighborhood. Orders for its farther movements, 
while within Boeotia, should regularly come from 
the Boeotarcs, heads of the executive government 
of Boeotia, especially chiefs of the military depart¬ 
ment, and by the compact with Athens, managed 
under the direction of Demosthenes himself, to 
be consulted on all measures of the confederacy. 
Nevertheless Demosthenes, whether against their 
consent, or without communication with them, 
procured that the Athenians should march for the 

Phocian 
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Phocian border. The Boeotarcs, surprized and sect. 
offended, countermanded them. Consulting then i!L_/ 
at their own board, where neither popular elo¬ 
quence could dazzle, nor popular passion interrupt 
them, they concurred, or at least a majority of 
them concurred, in dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things. Whether indeed comparing the 
immediate evils, and ,the tinal hazard, of the war 
they were provoking, with the advantages of the 
proposals for peace, to which the people had been 
persuaded to refuse consideration; whether the 
breach with their antient allies of Thessaly, with 
any advantages reasonably to be expected from 
their new alliance with their old enemies of Athens; 
whether the general moderation of the king of 
Macedonia, and the respect he had shown for the 
constitution and for the people of every state 
within his sphere of communication, with the 
arrogance of the Athenian orator, who assumed 
to himself to control their assemblies and super¬ 
sede their own authority as first magistrates, there 
would appear much reason at least to pause, and 
look about diem. Accordingly they came to a 
resolution, that the people should be again as¬ 
sembled, and the king of Macedonia’s proposals 
again submitted to their consideration. 

A very extraordinary contest insued between 
the proper supreme magistrates of Thebes and 
the forcin orator. It was evidendy apprehended 
that a majority among the Theban Many, brought 
to a juster sense of their interest, and of what 
was due to the dignity of their government, would 
support their own first magistrates. Demosthenes 
k r. 3 was 
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ciiap. was driven to extremity. Venturing so far as to 
JL L !L; call the Boeotarcs traitors to Greece, he concluded 
a most violent speech with declaring, that, ‘ if 

* the Thebans, deceived by their leaders, so shrank 
‘ from the common cause, he would return im- 
‘ mediately to Athens, and move for an embassy 
‘ to Thebes, to demand a passage through Boeotia 

* for the Athenian army, which would go alone 
‘ against the common enemy.’ Whether the 
Boeotarcs were, as iEschines says, frightened with 
the charge, or in whatever way induced or over¬ 
borne, they yielded, and the resolution was de¬ 
cidedly and finally taken for war 9 . 

The war, thus now impending, was not pro¬ 
perly of Macedonia against Greece, but of Greece 
divided within itself; nearly as in the Peloponne¬ 
sian and Theban wars formerly, and recently the 
Phocian. The proper contingent of troops from 
Macedonia, as a Grecian state of the Amphic- 
tyonic league, it may be supposed had joined the 
Amphictyonic army ; tho so much is not said by 
any antient writer. But it is strongly implied, 
among the orations of Demosthenes himself, that, 
beyond this, no Macedonian force had passed 
Dcmoith. Thermopylae. It was not Philip’s way, the orator 
£ h ia3 P 3 says. t0 bring his phalanx; he came attended 
with an escort of horse, and perhaps some light¬ 
armed foot, and he found other troops as he wanted 
them. The greater part of Greece, averse to the 

dominion 

’ The conduct of Demosthenes, as here related, having 
been stated by iEschinea, in his presence, before the Athenian 
people, and not denied taf him in his reply, stands on evi¬ 
dence far more certain than is often found for such matters in 
antient history. 
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dominion of the Athenian and Theban people, seCt. 
or of Demosthenes, ruling in their name, had in- 1 - IY ‘ ■ 
gaged in that alliance with Macedonia, of which dm. tie. 
the Thessalians had given the first example; and 
Philip was chosen general autocrator of the con¬ 
federacy 10 . It was his business then, during the 
winter, to assemble, from the confederated states, 
a force sufficient for the support of their common 
cause. 

Meanwhile the exertions of Demosthenes, as 
prime minister of Athens and of Thebes, and 
principal director of the measures of their confe¬ 
deracy, appear to have been very.great and very 
able. From the Euboeans, Megareans, Corin- 
thians, Achaians, Corcyrteans, Leucadians, and 
Acarnanians, he collected a mercenary force of 
fifteen thousand foot and two thousand horse, ex¬ 
clusively of their civic troops, whose number is 
not stated. From the same people he obtained 
subsidies, the amount unknown, but probably not 
great, toward the expences of the war. In addi¬ 
tion to these were the Boeotian civic heavy-armed, 
commonly reckoned about fourteen thousand, and 
the Athenian. In what numbers the Athenians 
were prepared for the field, or whether, since the 

defeat 


" ’AxoiIiti ii fl>tXtxxo», oijp 9 oXayy’as ixXir ut aym, 

flailfynV oxoi PovUreu, >Ua rS ,J/iXoiif, imriaf, (ixevt, 

to 10[/To i(ngri^dai rgaroxi ion: Demosth. Phil. 3. p. 123. 'Hyiptux 
ii xa} xvpwf 4iXixxo; axarrut. Demosth. de cor. p. 295. 
Philip was elected commander-in-chief of the Greeks, but no 
mention is made of a Macedonian force. It seems to have 
sufficed him that he had, according to the historian, ingagcd 
the friendship of so large a proportion of the Greek nation; 
ftiXiXTo; s fixviXivs rout xXiifovf tux ‘EXXsmv ii{ Qx\lax V(tir 
Diod. 1 . 16. c. 84. 

£ £ 4 
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chap, defeat of their mercenaries in the Amphissian war, 
they had maintained any force of that description, 
is not said. Gathering however as we best may 
from the cotemporary writers (for the round 
statements of those of later ages are little to be 
trusted) the force at the disposal of Demosthenes, 
in the great contest for the empire of Greece, was 
of hardly less than fifty thousand men. Accord- 
.E«ch.de ing to Aischines, there was besides a large force 
c»f- p- 6 33 A rcac ii ans reddy under willing leaders, if only 
nine talents, less than eighteen hundred pounds, 
which they either demanded as a bounty, or 
wanted to inable them to take the field, might 
have been advanced to them out of the Persian 
subsidy. This Demosthenes refused, while he 
appropriated to himself not less than seventy 
talents. Possibly however Demosthenes doubted 
the influence of the Arcadian leaders to secure the 
services of the Many, whom he might believe 
disposed rather to the Amphictyonic cause; and 
if the troops under Philip were only, as the histo- 
Diod. 1.16. rian says, thirty thousand foot and two thousand 
c ' 841 horse, he might think the forces, of surer fidelity, 
so ample for the occasion, that an addition of 
troops of less certain disposition, at any expence, 
might not be desirable". 

Demosthenes 

11 iEschines attributes the loss of another advantage also to 
the parsimony or corruption of Demosthenes: Ob &i itiuai 
pui xfti/ta-raf, iiiut ram raham/r, bi £/*« roif 0nCa!us tvs 
axpai 0 b rapihcrai. De cor. p. 633. The learned annotator 
Wolf says to Ibis, rhi Km&yu'wu, if ol/iai, brb MmiIohii xxti- 
%1/ann- (Note on Esch. de cor. p. 633.) The learned an¬ 
notator seems to have forgotten what he must have red in a 
preceding passage of this very oration, that the Cadmeia, so 
far from lining held by the Macedonians was the very place 

in 
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Demosthenes appears to have failed most in sect. 
the choice of generals, to command the great army IV ' . 
he had assembled. But very probably, with all 
the extravagance of power he sometimes assumed, 
he could not wholly put aside Chares, the patron 
who had principally opened the way for him to 
his actual eminence, and the beneficial patron also 
of so many others, that, with all his vices and fail¬ 
ings, he was perhaps yet the most popular man in 
Athens. It was however provided that the com¬ 
mand in chief should not rest wholly with one 
whose unfitness had alreddy produced so many 
misfortunes. In the preceding autumnal cam- 
pain, Stratocles had commanded the Athenian 
troops. Lysides now was joined in the command 
with Chares. But there was likely to be, among 1.16. 
the Theban officers, who had served through the ^ 85 ‘ 
long war with Phocis, far more experience of the 
warfare of heavy-armed in the field, than among 
the Athenian; and it seems not improbable that a 
juster consideration of the great interests of the 
cause of his party, than iEschines would suggest, 

a view 

in which Demosthenes himself principally held council with 
the Thebans, the place to which, in the phrase of his adver¬ 
sary, he had transferred the powers of the democracy of 
Athens, *cu tv» buoitp*rt»i ipSVin ?X*£I«» tyiXo/uve;, ud prrv- 
viyxir Si( its ts» Ka^uiar, iu»v»a» t£» irfaftui to*; 

BaittTap/oi; pi/M/wof. ASsch. de cor. p. 535. To such mis¬ 
takes the most learned may be liable, if they will undertake 
historical explanation without the previous trouble of histo¬ 
rical investigation. For myself, I can hardly venture to say 
what axpa may not have been intended by the orator, ex¬ 
cept the Cadmeia: but circumstances, as far as they have 
been transmitted to us, would rather lead conjecture to some 
fortified height of the Phocian border, the possession of which 
might have led to better success in the autumnal campain 
under Stratocles. 
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chap, a view of ibe general deficiency of the principal 
Athenian officers, and of the particular impossi¬ 
bility of denying high command to Chares, as¬ 
sisted at least to induce Demosthenes to desire 
that, if a Theban did not actually hold the situa¬ 
tion of commander-in-chief, yet in the council of 
war the Theban scale should preponderate. The 
nine talents also, saved by the denial of them to 
the Arcadians,-might not be unwanted for the 
purposes of the campain. 

Such a force, as Demosthenes lad now assem¬ 
bled, the scanty funds of the Grecian republics 
could not long maintain: it must proceed to quick 
decision. Meanwhile Philip, persevering in his 
purpose of avoiding aggression, remained within 
Phocis, till the Athenians and Thebans were 
alreddy marching toward him. Then he advanced 
into the Boeotian plain, and took a station near 
the hostile garrison of Chseroneia “. 

7 Juij. Of the great and decisive battle that insued, no 
Phitarebi 1 account remains that can give any satisfaction to 
c -' the 

” The narrative of Diodorus seems to imply that, before 
the contention of oratory between Python and Demosthenes 
at Thebes, the army of the Athenian confederacy had taken 
that station, near Chseroneia, which it occupied to the time 
of the decisive battle. But Diodorus, abridging greatly, and 
perhaps often writing from memory, not unfrequently manages 
narration so that it is difficult to guess whether he intends 
the reader should take what precedes or what follows as prior 
in time; and he still oftener omits, as here, to notice inter¬ 
vening transactions, necessary to connect the parts of his 
stoiy. It is clearly indicated, by both ALschines and Demos¬ 
thenes, that in the autumnal campain, the Athenian and 
Theban forces were at Chseroneia, and as clearly that they 
were withdrawn before the meeting of Python and Demos¬ 
thenes at Thebes. The Latin translator of Diodorus seems 
to have been aware of this, venturing to correct his author 
by giving, for ifirift+ir, the preterpluperfect miserat. 
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the military reader. If afcywas extant ever) in sect. 
the time of Diodorous, it unfortunately escaped • * ^ 
that writer. Equally the king of Macedonia and 
his son Alexander, then a youth of eighteen, whom 
neither any cotemporary, nor his own historian 
Arrian, has mentioned to have teen present, are 
described by Diodorus and Plutarch like heroes 
of the Trojan times, whose personal prowess, 
rather than the mind of the consummate general, 
directing the great machine under his command, 
produced the 'complete victory which followed. 

We have formerly observed Thucydides and Xe¬ 
nophon cautious of answering for personal actions 
in the tumult of battle, and rarely undertaking to 
report words spoken among individuals. Even 
how one, about whom universal curiosity would 
be so interested as Epameinondas, received his 
mortal wound, or what was his behavior and 
conversation in the awful interval till his death, 
Xenophon, tho he must have conversed with 
many present in the held of Mantineia, has not 
presumed to say. But public orders, marches pre¬ 
vious to a battle, ground occupied, what part of a 
line was first ingaged, what broken, what pursued, 
and what protected a retreat, we find them fre¬ 
quently reporting. On the contrary, concerning 
the battle of Chaeroneia, writers of centuries after 
have undertaken to give, of the former sort much; 
of the latter, almost nothing. It is only gene¬ 
rally said, and seems probable, that die contest 
was sharp. But of the result we have full as¬ 
surance so far, that the victory of the Amphic- 
tyonic army was most complete. The Athenians 

acknowleged 
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chap, knowleged to have lost more than a thousand 
<—slain, and two thousand taken. Nevertheless the 
fi^ d ' or ' principal brunt of the action is said, and not im- 
l6 ' probably, to' have been maintained by the The¬ 
bans. If then these, and the other allies, suffered 
only in equal proportion with the Athenians, the 
total loss must have been very great. What was 
not destroyed or taken was so dispersed, that 
nothing remained to obstruct the conquerors, 
whichever way they might direct their march. 

SECTION V. 

Consternation at At kens: Flight of Demosthenes: Condem¬ 
nation of Lysicles: Generosity of Philip. Arrangement for 
Raotia. Liberality to Athens. 

Information of the total defeat of the allied 
forces at Cheeroneia produced, at Athens, con¬ 
sternation and tumult, such as might be expected 
where sovereinty rested with the multitude, and 
the uninformed and improvident were not to take 
but to give orders ; and this in a moment when 
great hope among them was suddenly disappointed, 
security, which they had been taught to believe 
complete, through the brazen wall of alliances 
of which Demosthenes had boasted, was wholly 
overthrown, and dangers, in kind and amount 
incalculable, were, as by the shifting of a scene, 
substituted in their view. Waste of Attica, siege 
of Athens, all the dreadful evils of ordinary Gre¬ 
cian warfare, would be, in their apprehension, but 
preludes of those unheard-of horrors, which the 
speeches of the war-party OTatdrs had represented 
as to be expected from Macedonian barbarism and 

cruelty. 
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cruelty. This agitation of the popular mind was, sec t. 
for those who had been leading the public mea- v— J .— 
sures, far more dreadful than the approach of the 
victorious enemy. Demosthenes had born arms 
at Chmroneia; whether, in confidence of success, 
smitten with ambition to claim military merit, or, 
after all his exhortations to others, ill able to 
excuse himself from that common duty of all 
citizens. Escaping in the general flight, he did 
not scruple, for safer haste, to disgrace himself by 
abandoning his shield. Under all circumstances 
he would not venture to show himself in Athens: Each- de 
he went to Peineus, got aboard a trireme, and, c ° r ‘ p ’ 541 
with the authority which he could assume, or, 
from his friends in office, obtain, he put to sea, 
under pretence of going on duly, necessary in the 
urgency of the republic’s affairs, to collect, among 
the ilands, tribute or loans for the treasury. 

Chares remained, apparently the most obvious 
object for popular indignation. But the whole 
party were in danger; and, had the party of Pho- 
cion come forward with the common temper and 
common views of Grecian party, or of party in 
general, Chares and his associates could hardly 
have avoided ruin. But Phocion and his friends, 
with their usual regard for the general good, and 
perhaps .over-scrupulous fear of appearing to press 
any separate interest, gave their attention rather 
to remedy the evil situation of public affairs, than 
to punish the authors. Yet that the popular an¬ 
guish would be assuaged, and the resulting anger 
appeased, without some signal sacrifice, was hardly 
to be hoped. With admirable policy then, the party 

of 
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chap, of Chares resolved to profit from the apparently 
< X ^ L>' extravagant liberality oftheir adversaries, by has¬ 
tening to take the invidious business of crimination 
into their own hands. Thus they gained at once 
two great points: they could chuse the victim; 
and they preserved the advantage, which otherwise, 
for a time at least, they must have wholly forgone, 
of appearing still to hold a lead in public measures, 
and even in popular measures. 
dm. i. »6. Lycurgus, an orator of celebrated talents, was 
piut.V.orat. famed, according to Diodorus and Plutarch, for 
virtue generally, but especially for the integrity 
with which, during twelve years, he administered 
the business of the treasury. Possibly however 
it was only some branch of the treasury-business; 
or otherwise his fame must have rested upon his 
parly ;* for every older testimony shows the general 
business of the treasury to have been most scan¬ 
dalously mismanaged. Lycurgus however was 
certainly, as an oration remaining from him assists 
to prove, a most zealous advocate for the high 
democratical cause’ 1 . 

Of Lysicles, the collegue of Chares in the 
momentous command at Chteroneia, mention is 
found, among antient writers, only in regard to 
that command and his fate which followed. Pro¬ 
bably 

11 Wesseling, after the usual temper of the lettered of the 
continent, warm in zeal for the honor of so keen an asaerter 
of democratical principles, would correct Diodorus from Plu¬ 
tarch ; who, in the lives of the oraton, gives fifteen years to 
the ministry of Lycurgus; and he would reckon a decree of 
the Athenian pec ’e, there quoted, complete proof of Lycur- 
gua’s high merit. Such a decree, the reader who has followed 
Grecian histoiy will be well aware, proves the prevalence of the 
party with which Lycurgus was connected when the decree 
passed, and his eminence in that party, but nothing more. 
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bably he had earned reputation as an officer, 4 >ut .SECT, 
was little important to the party, as a man versed v— 
in politics, or of any popular interest. It wa^ 
resolved that Lyskles should be the victim, to be 
sacrificed for the safety of the rest of the party, 
and that Lycurgus should conduct the prosecu¬ 
tion. Athenian .justice, we have seen, was com¬ 
monly quick, and not always very forma!; of 
which the death of Lycidas, in what are called ch. 9 .,. t . 
the virtuous times of the republic, and the mas- of th " H " t 
sacre of his family, will, among other things, be 
remembered in proof. No crime appears to have 
been alleged against Lysicles, but that he had 
commanded unsuccessfully. Nevertheless, being 
told by the prosecutor, that ‘he ought to be 
1 ashamed to live ’ (tho why more than Chares, dm. '• lfi - 
unless as far the less practised sinner, is not at 
all indicated,) the people condemned him to die, 
and he was executed.* Whatever may be thought 
of the morality of the party of Chares and De¬ 
mosthenes, whatever may be thought of their 
patriotism, their policy must be admired. The 
death of Lysicles had evidently all the effect pro¬ 
posed from it. The popular rage was quieted, 
and the way was kept open for the party to come 
forward still in the general assembly on public 
business as they might see convenient. 

Meanwhile the king of Macedonia’s conduct, 
after his great victory, was consonant to that 
high spirit of generosity and humanity, which had 
shone in him from the beginning of his reign. No 
pretence was taken, as by the Thebans, when they 
were at the head of the Amphictyonic confederacy, 

to 
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chap,, to jpix the cause of religicp with that of policy, 
'—*-l_/ for extending the purposes of either vengeance or 
t|a>hition. Even that severity, constantly observed 
in the practice of the republics, to compel the 
defeated to the humiliation of a formal acknow- 
legement of their defeat, by a herald soliciting the 
bodies of the slain, was studiously avoided. In- 
Demad. or. formation that the bodies were at the disposal of 

fragm. r 

their friends, was forwarded before heralds could 
arrive. Demades, an orator of the first eminence, 
was among the Athenian prisoners. Fragments of 
orations only remain from him; so that the style, 
as well as the estimation of his eloquence, may 
best be gathered from what we are told was said 
in his day, that Demosthenes was the orator made 
for the actual state of the Athenian republic; 
Demades was above it. The Athenian people, 
amid the' severest anxiety and apprehension, de- 
* ™o°r ,th P ute d Aischines, as a per? m likely to be accept- 
11.319,350. a ble to the conqueror, to learn his purpose 0 and 
obviate, as far as might be, his just resentment. 
But, before iEschines could arrive, Demades Irtd 
not only received his own freedom, but was autho¬ 
rized to assure the Athenian people, that the king 
of Macedonia had all friendly disposition toward 
them. As soon after then as conveniently might 
be, all the Athenian prisoners were released. 
Some, perhaps most, were deficient in common 
clothing; for which the panoply would be an 
awkward substitute, and prisoners of war would 
be of course to be deprived of this, as appertain¬ 
ing to their arms, and a portion of them. Philip 
generously directed a supply of clothing to all. 

From 
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From the field of battle the victorious army 
proceeded to Thebes. Boeotia was so powerful 
among the divisions of the Grecian people, and so 
critically situated for giving either protection or 
annoyance, reddily and extensively, among other 
states, that to establish there a sure preponderance 
of the party friendly to the Amphictyonic confe¬ 
deracy and the peace of Greece, was most espe¬ 
cially necessary to the welfare of the whole alliance. 
The modern reader, especially the English reader, 
may have difficulty to imagine a worse constitution 
than that of Athens, in this age, with all its 
advantage of Solon’s law has been described; 
yet it seems probable that the constitution of 
Thebes was greatly worse. The government of 
Thebes bad been changed, not gradually, as that 
of Athens, bu by a rapid at . v : ent revolution, 
and without any such ; i terveni.ig advantage as 
that of the legislation * Solon, from a mixed 
aristocracy, to nearly a pure democracy. Under 
this ill-defined government of their own. the people 
. f Thebes claimed a deinocratical dominion over 
the people of the other towns of Boeotia, to 
which their aristocratical government had allowed 
a more equal participation of rights. Moreover 
many Theban citizens were in exile. Probably 
many had found it adviseable to fly in consequence 
of the victory of Demosthenes, in the contest of 
eloquence with Python. Yet many less eminent 
men, friendly, with more or less zeal, to their 
cause, remained, and many always adverse to the 
alliance with Athens, and many rendered so by 
the ill success of the measure. These were ready 
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chap, to receive the refugees, whowould be not unpre- 

s » pared to profit from the event bf the battle of 
Chffironeia. Altogether the Athenian party in 
Thebes found themselves so weakened, and their 
opponents so strong, that no opposition to the 
reception of Philip was attempted. The govern¬ 
ment of course passed into the hands of the Ma¬ 
cedonian party. Boeotia then was emancipated. 
The subjection of its people to the dominion of 
the Theban people, confirmed by the treaty of 
alliance with Athens, managed by Demosthenes, 
was abolished, and the more liberal system of 
the Boeotian confederacy was restored. All the 
Theban, as well as all other prisoners, made in 
the battle of Chasroneia, were released without 
ransom. The common expedient of the Grecian 
republics to provide tranquillity and safety for 
the victorious party, driving the disaffected into 
banishment, sometimes to the amount of nearly 
half the population, was avoided. That it might 
not be necessary, the Cadmeia was occupied by a 
garrison from the Amphictyonic army, probably 
mercenary, or standing, forces. That any The¬ 
bans were banished, that a single individual suf¬ 
fered in person or property, is not said by any 
writer of better authority than Justin : Plutarch 
evidently knew nothing of it; nor is anything 
found to the purpose, among all that remains con¬ 
cerning this critical period, from the hostile ipen 
of Demosthenes. 

' BcCotia ! being thus assured to the Amphictyonic 
confederacy, 'liberality might be more safely ex¬ 
tended >to< Athens; and Philip proceeded to show 

a liberality, 
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a liberality, which, in its day, excited the admira- sect. 
tion of Greece, and became, apparently with the »■ V ‘ 
greatest reason, a lasting theme of eulogy. Few 
princes have ever had the opportunity to exhibit 
magnanimity and generosity like that now before 
Philip, and none known to history ever did equally 
show it. Punishment against his illiberal revilers, 
authors of so much trouble and so many dangers 
to himself, and of so many evils to others his 
friends, being at his command, h*e not only de¬ 
monstrated to the world the falsehood of their 
continual assertions to his disadvantage, but disap¬ 
pointed even their own expectation, after all their 
experience, of his forbearance. When they were 
in power, he had recommended to the Athenian 
people to dismiss them, and commit the direction 
of public affairs to better men; that the awful 
crisis, now so alarming, might be prevented. 

Fallen as they were, he did not even mention 
them. As soon as it was known at Athens, from 
the report of Demades, that favor, beyond hope, 
might be expected, an embassy was appointed to 
wait upon him. Meanwhile he had caused the 
bodies of their slain to be burned, with the ac¬ 
customed ceremonies of respect for deceased 
friends, and the bones to be placed on carriages, 
to be transported to Athens; and he committed 
the procession to the charge of his principal 
minister Antipater, whom he also appointed his 
ambassador to the Athenian people. So far then 
from proposing any harsh conditions, he freely 
offered renewal of peace and alliance ,upon the 
former terms; but, farther, in manifestation ef his 
F v 2 disposition, 
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disposition, as general of the Amphictyons, while 
He favored Athens, to maintain the antient order 
of things, and, as far as depended upon him, to 
do impartial justice between state and state, he 
procured the restoration ‘to the Athenian republic 
of its town and territory of Oropus, which in spite 
of the solicitude, and in contempt of the power of 
the Athenian people, had been so long held by the 
Thebans. 


SECTION VI. 

Persevering Scrupulousness of the Party of Phocion. Return 
of Demosthenes. Funeral Oration for the Slain at Chceroneia. 
Third Letter of Isocrates to Philip. 

To suppose Philip without a political object in this 
liberal conduct, were to suppose him unworthy 
to be king of Macedonia, and still more unworthy 
to be general-autocrator, supreme head of the 
Amphictyonic confederacy, or to have the illus¬ 
trious Athenian patriots, Phocion and Isocrates, 
for his friends. What his expectations may have 
been, is not at all indicated in remaining accounts. 
Among them, however, no doubt, was to increase 
his popularity in Greece, and in this he did not 
fail: but if he hoped in any degree to gain the 
adverse party in Athens, who owed every thing to 
his liberality, certainly he was most completely 
disappointed. 

We are without information of any particulars 
of the conduct of Phocion and his friends; but it 

appear. 1 
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appears that their moderation and scrupulousness, sect. 
emulating the king of Macedonia’s liberality, were 
excessive. The party of Chares, in consequence, 
began presently to look about them with renewed 
hope. Their defeat at Chaeroneia, they saw, was 
not followed up, as they expected, to the utter ex¬ 
tinction of their former prospects: they were not 
compelled, as so many of their betters had been, 
in better times of the commonwealth, to seek their 
safety in flight: they were not reduced to a condi¬ 
tion, ordinary in the contentions of party among 
the republics, below that of any other citizens ; 
none of their former legal rights were denied 
them. Meanwhile the power of the republic not 
only remained unimpaired, except for the loss of 
a few lives, which the course of a year or too, 
bringing boys to manhood, would recruit, but, 
beyond all hope, increased with the restoration 
of the town and territory of Oropus. Its com¬ 
parative importance, among the Grecian states, 
was even greatly increased, by the depression of 
the power of Thebes, through the emancipation 
of the Boeotian towns. But, what was to them 
far more important, the constitution stood un¬ 
touched, with all its convenient vices, by which 
they had risen to power; and nothing seemed to 
deny them hope, with diligent use of opportunities, 
a gain to rise. 

A fortunate occurrence (so, without more ex- *>!,. de 
planation, iEschines has described it) afforded cor ' 
opportunity for Demosthenes to return to Athens 
without meeting popular indignation. It is evident 
that the large party with which he had been con- 
r f $ nected. 
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nected, tho there were able and celebrated orators 
among them, felt now not less, but perhaps even 
more than before, the want of his various superior 
talents, to direct their measures, and restore their 
fallen cause. Shortly after his return he was put 
forward as candidate, to be elected one of the 
commissioners of a board, for carrying into exe¬ 
cution the terms of the peace. In this he failed. 
But neither himself nor his party were so dis¬ 
couraged. They presently resolved upon a bold 
measure, singularly calculated to distress their 
opponents, and give some new life to their own 
faded popularity. They proposed, in the general 
assembly, that thbse slain at Chaeroneia should be 
honored with a public funeral, as antient custom 
prescribed for citizens felling in battle for their 
country. The rigid scrupulousness of Phocion and 
his friends seem to have afforded such oppor¬ 
tunity for incouragement tb the multitude, for¬ 
merly at the heels of Chares* ahd desiring still his 
profitable patronage, that they were obliged, or 
thought themselves obliged, to let this motion pass 
without opposition. An orator was then to be ap¬ 
pointed to speak the funeral panegyric. It was not 
an office for PhociOn br his friends, who had totally 
disapproved the war. Thils Demosthenes was 
left to be chosen, according td his own bOast, in 
preference to jEschines, Demades, Hegemdh, 
PythOcles, and all others of their party. 

An oration has beeh transmitted aibohg his 
works, as that which he spoke bn the Pfecastoh. 
Some doubts about it have been entertained by 
Some eminent critic's, hot however agreeing in 

their 
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their objections; and whatever partial injuries it sect. 
may have sustained, in publication and transcrip-. ■ v *' 
tion, the admirable ingenuity with which it has 
bean adapted to the difficulties of the orator’s 
actual situation, and to the necessities and pur¬ 
poses of his party, in their depression and diffi¬ 
culties, speak strongly and perhaps unanswerably 
to its general authenticity. In the outset he 
soars into fabulous antiquity; with the same view, 
apparently, as Isocrates has often resorted to the 
same artifice, to lead away the minds of his 
hearers from party-distinctions, which now it was- 
as much his business to blend, as formerly to 
widen. Winding then, rapidly down, through 
the Persian wars, to the immediate objects of his 
speech, he connects his subject, by observing how 
those, whose fall he was to celebrate, resembled 
the heroes, so universally admired, of whom he 
h«d before been speaking. He then checks his j>m U sih. 
course to remark, that he was aware of difference 
of political sentiments among his auditory; a °d he ji 0 , I c i. ri ' 
would offend none; for, no discourse, he observes, 
could have the desired effect, without some har¬ 
monizing disposition in the hearer’s mind. Never- ^ 
theless, he affected to consider the numerous 
citizens, not of antient Attic blood, as those who 
alone could differ from him. Rushing then again 
into the midst of his subject, he proceeds, ‘ It will 
» be said we were defeated: but in defeat these 
‘ departed heroes had no share. Those who fall, 

‘ on either side, are conquerors: the honors of 
1 victory ate equally due to both. But look to the 
* effect of these men’s deeds. We owe to them 
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chap. ‘ that our country was not invaded. The very 
< v —» ‘ circumstances of the peace prove this. The 
or. funebr. lord of our adversaries was aware that the 
p. 748. t kindred of such men would be like themselves ; 
‘ and he chose rather to become their friend, than 

* put all to hazard by farther contest.' Having 
thus boldly asserted, to the Athenian Many, that 
they owed nothing to his political opponents for 
procuring such advantageous terms of peace, and 
nothing to the conquering prince for granting them, 
he was aware that some softening was necessary. 
Eulogy of Philip, which he had not scrupled in 
some of his most adverse speeches, he would not 
scruple now; but he managed to put it rather into 
the mouths of others; and, while he gave praise 
due to the Macedonian king, he combined with it 
flattery and instigation to the Athenian people. 

‘ Let those who fought against us,’ he says, ‘ be 
‘ asked, and there is not one but will avow, that 
‘ not their superior military merit produced our 
‘ defeat, but our incalculable hard fortune, and 

* the skill, the daring courage, the superior mind 

* of their commander ' 5 . And this must be evident 
• ‘ to all, that the liberty of Greece existed in the 

‘ souls of these men: they preferred a glorious 

* death to a life of shame; and with them the 
‘ dignity of the country has perished.’ What next 
follows, with extraordinary ingenuity imagined 
and wrought, to win the attention and interest the 
fancy of the actual auditory, will be felt by the 
reader of aftertimes, only in proportion as his 
imagination may place him in the circumstances 

of 
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of the lower classes of Athenian citizens. It is a sect. 
catalogue of the wards of Attica, and the heroes-, ^ VL , 
their supposed founders, Erechtheus, Cecrops’ 

Ajax, and others; each name accompanied with 
a panegyrical apostrophe on their merits, most 
ingeniously varied through the long roll; with a 
reference to the congenial virtues and merits of 
those, their successors, in whose honour the actual 
ceremony was instituted. Hence is drawn, with 
great advantage, a consolatory exhortation to the 
parents and other relations of the deceased, with 
which the speech concludes ' 4 . 

This funeral ceremony, under all its circum¬ 
stances, appears to have been a triumphant mea¬ 
sure for the party, and especially for Demosthenes. 

He no longer feared now to put himself forward 
again upon the bema. He proposed decrees to n.-mo.u,. 
provide for the security of the city, by repairs of [J c 3 ™ r ; 
the fortifications and arrangements for thegarrison, 3 ,0< 
and those decrees were passed. He offered him¬ 
self for an office, which seems to have been im¬ 
portant, that of providitor of the victualling of 
the city, and he was elected. The effects of the 
victory of Chasroneia were, as far as the Athenian 
republic, standing by itself, was concerned, almost 
done away: the principal powers of government 
returned into the hands of the party of Demos¬ 
thenes and Chares. 

The disappointment and disturbance insuing 
to the peace-party, from this reviviscency of the 
party of war and troubles, are indicated in the 

third 


14 Some remarks on this oration are, for more convenience, 
placed at the end of the section. 
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chap, third and last of the extant letters of Isocrates 

—v —• to Philip. In that letter Isocrates says, he had 
had much satisfaction in conversing with Anti¬ 
pater, who had been sent as minister to Athens 
after the battle of Chseroneia; but he proceeds to 
indicate that he thought the king had afterward 
rather neglected his friends in Greece. He re- 
minds him that, through the event of that battle, 
all was in his power: he might, at his pleasure, 
carry into effect the great purposes of the Am- 
phictyonic institution, compel any refractory re¬ 
publics to the maintenance of peace, and put an 
effectual check upon that mad ambition, which 
had produced such destructive contentions among 
them. He professes to consider Philip still as 
the only person capable of saving the country; 
and he urges the expedition to Asia, in which the 
restless might find employment to their mind, as 
necessary toward providing forthe peace of Greece. 
So bent was he upon this, his favourite project, 
now, he observes, for a great number of years, 
that if extreme age did not absolutely disable him, 
he would not content himself with writing, but 
would wait on the king, to exhort him to the 
measure. The execution, he proceeds to observe, 
and justly, as events afterward showed, would he 
far easier, with Philip’s present means, than the 
acquisition of his actual power anckglory, with 
the strength Of the distressed kingdom inherited 
ffdm his ancestors. He concludes with an ob- 
swvatibn, which will appear extravagant to the 
modern reader, unless much observant of die 
ways of antiquity, that nothing greater could then 


remain 
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remain for Philip, unless to be made a god. But 
for those of his age, even for one of the general- 
wisdom and moral rectitude of Isocrates, such a 
sentiment must not be estimated by the measure 
of the juster notions which Christianity, giving 
them to Mahometanism, has made the common 
feeling of men, now, so widely over the earth. 
The popular belief, among the Greeks, that Her¬ 
cules, and perhaps others, from mortal men, had 
actually become immortal gods, may warrant the 
expression of Isocrates ; which is modest in com¬ 
parison of the vanity and flattery, not less absurd 
than immoral and impious, soon after beginning 
to prevail among the Greeks, and, after them, 
carried by the Romans even to greater extrava¬ 
gance 15 . 

'* I have had occasion formerly to observe that some critics, 
of very respectable learning, have taken the fancy to slight 
Xenophon’s indication of his own age, and to prefer testimony 
to it, very indirect, and everyway questionable, from writers 
living not till some centuries after him. It seems indis¬ 
pensable here to advert to the fancy of some other critics, 
also of respectable learning, to set aside the testimony ol 
Isocrates to his own existence, and to reckon him certainly 
dead, at the time to which his letter, commonly mbtled his 
third to Philip, is in the text attributed, fa ’that epwtie: the 
name, Chteroneia, indeed does not occur; Ibut the bat,tleol 
Chteroneia seems as clearly indicated, as if the name had been 
added. Referring to his oration, formerly sent to Phihp, and 
nrofessine adhference still to the opinions there professed, the 
Srito adds that, what he then propo^ and ^ommended, 
was now in large proportion accomplished, through the reoen 
Wttle by whkhthe state of Greece was greatly altered. This 
could lly to no battle tat that of Chasroneia. After thu 
battle then Philip sent Antipater (so Polybius assures «) as 
his minister to Athens. Isocrates accordingly, in his third 
epistle, expresses satisfaction at the large otiportinnW 1 >« ^ 
had for cSring with Antipater. ^ may then Je aW»d 
that, befofe tout battle, the hyperbole, with JjJ 

conclndes, must have apptaWd extravagant, «** 
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CHAP, tinctured as those of the Greeks mostly were; but, after the 
XL 1 I. battle, it would harmonize with popular notions. 

‘ v ’ ‘ But in the zeal of the schools, in following times, for the 
cause of Demosthenes and democracy, a story was propagated 
that Isocrates, oppressed with anguish at the view of the ruin 
brought upon the liberty of Athens and of Greece, by Philip’s 
victoiy at Cbreroneia, destroyed himself by a voluntary ab¬ 
stinence from nourishment. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has 
noticed the story, as if he desired it should have credit; 
but in wayfaring phrase only, so little circumstantial, that it 
might be difficult to report it after him, without help from 
the more explicit account in Plutarch’s lives of the orators. 
It was however impossible to establish the credit of Demos¬ 
thenes as a patriot, without invalidating either the character 
of Isocrates, or the authority of his written opinions, and 
especially of this letter. Against his character for honesty 
and true patriotism nothing has been ventured. His cha¬ 
racter for wisdom Rollin and some other modems have ques¬ 
tioned, on the modest supposition that they understood the 
interest of Athens and of Greece better than Isocrates and 
Phocion. But whatever may be thought of the judgement 
of Isocrates, nothing, among the politics of all antiquity, is 
clearer than the evidence in his extant writings that, for him¬ 
self, his friends, his republic and all Greece, what he most 
dreaded was the success of the party of Chares and Demos¬ 
thenes in the battle of Chaeroneia. The story therefore of his 
destroying himself on account of the victory of his friend, the 
king of Macedonia, is evidently an absurd fable; and yet it 
must be allowed, seeing the success it has met with, its pro¬ 
pagators calculated well, what might seem not easy to calcu¬ 
late, the reception it would obtain from the understandings of 
some and the disposition of others, altogether a large portion 
of what has been called the republic of letters, through many 
generations, to late posterity. 

The learned translator and editor Auger, in a note on the 
third epistle of Isocrates, makes this remarkable observation: 
‘ De quo praelio hie agatur, non satis liquet: non deillo ceite 
‘ quod ad Chasroneiam fuit commissure, et post quod Isocrates 
‘ statim e vita excessit. Forte loquitur orato$de pugna ilia 
‘ per ,quam bellum Phocicum confectum eat.’ Where the 
learned critic found an account of any battle by which the 
Phocian war was ended, he has not said, and I must own I 
cannot tell. 

donceraing the death of Isocrates there remains notice 
from writers of high authority. The oldest that has fallen 
within the scope of my observation, is that of Ciccyp. That 
very eminent Roman lived near three hundred.years after 
the illustrious Athenian. Writing a treatise upon old age, he 

mentions 
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mentions the death of Isocrates among instances of placid 
elderhood, quietly and desirably completed, in his ninety-ninth 
year: ‘ Est etiam quiete et pure et eleganter acta- ajtatis pla- 
1 cida ac lenis senectus:—qualem IsOcratis, qui eum librum, 

‘ qui Panathena'icus inscribitur, quarto et nonagesimo anno 
‘ scripsisse dicitur, vixitque quinquennium postal.’ Cicero 
evidently either was uninformed of the story of the fatal an¬ 
guish of Isocrates, or thought it unworthy of attention. 

Next is Dionysius of Halicarnassus, about half a century 
later, but within which half century a prodigious change had 
taken place in the situation of the civilized world, through 
the establishment of the Roman empire on the ruin of the 
Roman republic. Dionysius says that Isocrates died a few 
days after the battle of Chseroneia, at the age of full ninety- 
eight, ‘ having resolved that his life should end with the good 
‘ days of the republic, while it was yet uncertain, haw Philip 
‘ would use the fortune which placed him at the head of the 
‘ Greeks.' Ttufxri %pr,(ru/xitaf a/xa raif iyaBoTf r?f toXiu; 
trvyKUT&JwvcLt tof iuvrav &iat, ifty\ov !ti vu f %ptimra‘ 

ri rvx.ri 4>tAiwwo;, wape^iCut tsf t£f EAXvfbf *{#if. ^ ^ ,e 

expression of Dionysius here may seem to imply a violent 
death. How far it necessarily implies so much I leave to the 
learned to determine. 

Philostratus wrote about a century after Dionysius, and he 
gives an account of the death of Isocrates thus: 
ait 'aMfwif, i/xp'i ret Uetrat hv "Era $ *Mt hyu/xiix rut 
it wafA/xu iwaintatrut' tvtii'n px it* t* k«t* X«i pumeu trtfJvra, 
fxi nctpriftimtf ran anpaaxatt tov Afliirait»» rrata/xaTsc. 1 hilo- 
stratus seems to have heard of no violence beyond the meer 


shock from intelligence of the event. 

In the life of Isocrates, attributed to Plutarch, but rather 
supposed of some other, not earlier, but ratheT later author, 
we find, at length, the story of the death of Isocrates grown 
into fuller size; the very words he spoke, of which there is 
no appearance that the earlier writers knew anything, being 
now reported ; tho the whole bears still but an incongruous 
and uncertain shape. ' Isocrates died,’ says that author, | in 
‘ consequence of intelligence of the battle of Chseroneia, which 
‘ was communicated to him in the palaestra of Hippocrates 

< Exclaiming, in the words of three verses from three detached 

‘ passages of Euripides. t 

Aarai; e wiftwft* &vy*ripvi ararnp, 
ni'x4 i T*ft*A»io« ‘if nltrat fxt\cxt, 

%‘bwttat war afv KA^pxat isXiwiff. 

* He abstained from food four days, and then expired; not 

< bearinfsto see Greece a fourth time subjugated. ’ Proceeding 
through various other matters, then the author comes again 
to his death: ‘ Some say he died on the ninth day of h 


SECT. 
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CHAP. ‘ abstinence fnawfcod, otbera on the fourth, the day of the 
XLW- * public funeral of those who fell at Chaeroneta.* 

’ "" ’ Oo a view of this account, the question^ occur, Did the 

lewrasd writer mean to compare the aged orator's case to 
those of Daqaus, Felops, and Cadmus, as if he was to expect 
basrWhment from the tyranny of the conqueror ? or did he 
mean tO: compare Philip himself to those aqtient heroes, who 
came from alar and acquired honor with dominion in Greece ? 
Has the expression, ‘ Greece the fourth time subjugated,’ 
been intended to imply that, under the prior empire, succes¬ 
sively .of Lacedaemon, Athens and Thebes, Greece was as 
effectually subjugated as now under Macedonia? Ox what 
should we take to be the value of that expression 1 

After all these four writers comes Suidas, who, following 
some author differing from all, reports that Isocrates reached 
his hundred and sixth year. * 

With the revival of learning, in Leo the tenth’s age, was 
revived, and with new violence, the passion of its cultivators 
for the political principles of Demosthenes, which involved a 
desire to represent the great orator himself as a model of the 
purest patriotism, and to scandalize his great opponent, the 
king of Macedonia. But among denials to these purposes, 
two were glaring, and might seem insuperable; the constant 
connection of Demosthenes with a person of character so 
universally reprobated as Chares; and the opposition to 
Demosthenes, and connection with Philip, of two persons of 
characters so universally allowed excellent, as Isocrates and 
Pbocion. Men of learning and ingenuity however had their re¬ 
sources; and among favoring circumstances may be reckoned, 
what has always been a great hindrance to the extension of 
Grecian litterature, its inaccessibility but through the medium 
of another dead language. In treating of the circumstances 
where the connection of Demosthenes with Chares would come 
in view, astient authority haB been shoved aside or veiled; 
in treating of those where the opposition of Isocrates and 
Fhoaion to Demosthenes is most manifested, a step farther 
has been ventured, and antient authority has been boldly 
superseded by modem fancy. The probity and patriotism of 
Isocrates and Phocion, have, indeed, not been questioned; but, 
as before observed, it has not been scrupled to ainpute to them 
ignorance of the interest of their country, the modem sages 
modestly undertaking to know it better,than4hcy. 

§uch extravagances, whether resulting from misjudgement 
or artifice, have not equaUy obtained among our. own fellow- 
countrymen. A note of Taylor’s on a proposed correction of 
drachmas, by H, Stephens, both for.the explanatioft.it affords 
and , the presumption it mprov.es, has so much, merit, that I 
would not risk injury to it by giving it otherwise then in his 

own 
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own words. The passage sputks of generals mmeytutut, 

‘ acting in concert with,’ seme of the orators. .On the word 
nn^itiTi; Taylbr says, ‘ Eungygpovrri; habes, mi lector, ex! 

‘ diyinatione H. Stepbani: quod aoUem. FaciUus eqim 

* fuiseet et expedites, tmmo levissimo diqamine a reoeptis 
‘ deflexisset, proponendo twpvm;. Sed iliegemum et stfitvu 
‘ istius reipubUcce parum intellect, cum ista m&erit. In 
‘ civitate admihistranda Atheniensium, P,ar hminm, rhetor 

* scilicet at imperator, quorum hic auctoritate ett rebus gestis, 
MUe lingua et ora, praecelluit, sibiinvicera mutuas Bemper 
‘ operas praestabant: 

’aw,’ i pw if piitwt, a 1' iy%ii voXXi* iliac. 

‘ Huic rei abunde favet, et receptara Aischinis lectionem 
‘ tuetur, insignissimus Plutarchi locus, de fraterno umore, 

‘ quern exscribo'Oi «J» moS’ irip»f iitvt t&tin 

cXXsXav; m Ji (Molt %pufimi SnUpofan, rir n Qbitot 

Urfiwenai, kci mipytirtt cWataif if Av/urbimf act 

Xifw, r.cu act EvfoiAot, xw ’Teififst xci Aiuvttnif, 

at /ail XiytiTif it rtf ivfu < aai ygiponif, at 11 rfUTtrytUntf act 
wparromt. 

Leland has shown that, when he would venture to think 
for himself, he could sometimes think well; but he has given 
himself up far too much to his French predecessor in the 
history of. Philip, Olivier, whose authority, quoted in his 
margin, appears even ridiculous, in company with the names 
of Thucydides, Xenophon, and the orators; and for the po¬ 
litics of Isocrates and Phocion, he does not risk any opinion 
of his own, but bows to Rollin, whom he has quoted at great 
length. It should however be observed, for the credit of the 
fellowcountryman of Itollin, the learned translator and editor, 
Auger, that, with his very abundant negligence and wildness, 
be has sometimes shown great fairness. With the earnest 
zeal of the continental lettered of his day for .democratieal 
principles, he will have Demosthenes,a perfect patriot; yet 
at the same moment, with the spirit of a French,gentleman 
of the old school, headmits, tho with.professed regret, in a 
phrase, quoted in a former note, that the deficient probity 
Demosthenes, in his private character, remained ,too clearly 


proved. •»; 

To return for a moment, to Isocrates then, l will own myself 
y»ii«fad with the testimony in'bis third epistle, that he out¬ 
lived some time' the battle of Chseroneia, and alaowith the 
testimony there, consonant to the whole tenor of his writings, 
that he rejoiced in the event, as favorable to what had been, 
for a long course of years, his views for the. good of Athens 
and of Greece. For that then ,«f whith he could, leave no 
account, Iwould.give most credit to Cicero, andbdwethat, 
after a fortunate, and, as GscetOiOtUsit,® placid elderbood 

(no t 
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CHAP, (not - without amriety, the lot of ail, but,witboutgreat.m»- 
XLDL' fortune), he died in the couree of nature. ■ 

Some remarks on the funeraloration of Demosthenes, 
too long for convenient insertion where the subject oceure in 
the text, may perhaps best find a place here. 

In the epistle of Dionysius of Halicarnassus to Ammaeus, 
the foneral oration of Demosthenes is twice mentioned, in 
one piece, without any doubt expressed of its authenticity; but, 
in theother place, as what he desired to consider as spurious. 
On this the questions occur, Did Dionysius mean to speak of 
the oration, which has been transmitted to us as the funeral 
oration of Demosthenes, on the first occasion, or on the second, 
or on both, or on neither? I will venture to own my opinion 
that he meant it on both. On the first occasion he is consi¬ 
dering the kinds, or genera, of orations, among which he 
reckons the funeral a distinct kind. Giving the names then 
of illustrious orators who had left examples of such, he men¬ 
tions Demosthenes among them. It sufficed him, on that 
occasion, that a funeral oration was extant among the gene¬ 
rally allowed works of that orator. But on the second occa¬ 
sion he is discussing the various merits of the extant works of 
Demosthenes. His particular opinion of the funeral oration 
wogfd be then of course to be given. There then he says, not 
positively that the funeral oration is spurious, but that he was 
unwilling to believe it genuine; adding his reason in three 
epithets; he could not bring himself to think a composition 
so pofrixlf, xwet, rai)»pitDn, as the funeral oration, could be 
the work of Demosthenps. 

To appreciate this kind of criticism of such a work, so con¬ 
nected with, and necessarily to be influenced'by, the politics 
of the moment, it may be expedient to consider what Diony- 
1 siuswas, and in what times he lived. Dionysius himself, and 
all other Greeks, and their fathers and grandfathers, had been 
living under Roman despotism. Possibly his youth might see 
the last convulsions of the Roman republic, when it most 
despotically commanded the civilized world; but no free 
government was ever 'within the scope of his conversation. 
Hence apparently that very limited direction of his mind to 
politics, which is seen in his judgement on Tiracydides, and, 
still more remarkably, on Polybius. A Jearhed, discerning 
and elegant litterary critic, he looked on the .funeral Oration 
with the eye of a litterary critic only, except'as be shared in 
that theoretical zeal for liberty, and partiality for democracy, 
which Were almost universal among the lettered under the 
Roman • empire. little allowing therefore for the extraor¬ 
dinarily difficult situation of Demosthenes, when be spoke the 
funeral oration, he was disappointed not to find the orator’s 

nsual 
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usual torrent of eloquence, for which the subject , might seem s E C t. 
peculiarly to call. Hence his epithet *«•!?, the torrent’s chan- TI 
nel appeared tolim, comparatively at least, empty. Equally '—v——’ 
he would allow little consideration for the arts necessary to 
obviate jealousy, while the orator endevored to conciliate the 
attention, not of his distressed party only, but of his audience 
as widely as might be, and convey, as by a fable, the meaning 
which could not prudently be delivered in plainer terms. 

Thus that large portion of the composition, which runs into 
fabulous antiquity, might earn, with Dionysius, the epithet 
It is true that in no other of the extant orations 
of Demosthenes, episodical matter of that kind is found ; tbo 
with his cotemporary Isocrates it is very ordinary. But it 
may deserve observation that in a decree, formerly noticed in 
the text, a decree on a most momentous occasion, that which 
immediately led to the battle of Clireroneia, this very artifice 
has been resorted to by Demosthenes himself. Such reference* 
to remote and fabulous times would be surely less generally 
congruous in a decree than in an oration. But the orator has 
evidently thought it for his purpose to give to that decree the 
style and effect of an oration ; and with that view has intro¬ 
duced what would be there truly wmiS'xfMtii, if it was not 
suited, through the circumstances of the times, to produce an 
important effect One part of the oration thus appearing, 
to the critic of the court of Augustus, childish, and the rest 
empty, the whole would of course become, with him, intitled 
to the remaining epithet pogrui<. 

Having ventured so far to declare my opinion of the 
criticism of Dionysius, on the supposition, which I think 
probable, that he had in view the oration in question, it will 
be the less necessary to add any thing upon the far less 
authoritative opinions of Libanius and Photius, because they 
seem to have had little consideration among modern critics, 
wljo have generally avoided notice of any doubt about the 
authenticity of this oration. The learned John Taylor how¬ 
ever'is an exception to require some attention. And yet l 
must own the greater part of his objections, stated in his 
Lectiones Lysiacse, appear to me futile. For why was an 
orator, proposing, with a political purpose, to amuse the 
Athenian people with a panegyrical catalogue of the several 
wards of Attica, to confine himself exactly to the order of 
the crier's roll* His intention evidently required a kind of 
ppetical freedom. What then is that ‘ authority of history/ 
which deoies to the daughters of a prince of the fabulous 
ages, Ereebtheus, the title, which the oration has given 
them, of Hyacinthids l And what is that other unspecified 
authority, on which the critic would contest, with Homer, 
the name of the mother of one, whose own name is not W 
' Vot. VIII. G ® familiar 
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CHAP, familiar in Grecian hiatoiy, Acamas? Any sophist between. 

XLII. the times of Depoethenes and Dionysius, or even between 

1 - . Dionysius end Pb<;ius again, probably migh£ have iearntthe 

order observed by the crier in calling 1 overthe Attic Wards, 
and,the titles of the daughters of Erechtheus, and thehame 
of the mother of Acamas, as well perhaps as Demosthenes 
himself, but surely as well as any modem critic; Sind ft 
Sophist , fabricating an oration, with the purpose of passing It 
for the work of Demosthenes, would be the more scrupulously 
attentive to such insignificant matters, clearly within hu 
reach, as he must be conscious of his deficiency for many Of 
more importance clearly beyond it. A sophist, also, of after- 
times, would be likely to be less heedful of the art, and caution 
so remarkable in the oration, and he would be especially 
desirous to give the torrent all the impetuosity, the failure of 
which so disappointed Dionysius. But hardly any sophist, 
of times when republics were no more, hardly Demosthenes 
himself in a later age, could have so adapted his choice and 
arrangement of matter, or even his choice and tarn of phrase, 
to those very critical circumstances of the moment, which 
Demosthenes himself, with ASschines, and Isocrates, and 
others, have laid open to us. 

But Taylor has stated objection of another kind, in which 
I have found concurrence from some whose opinions on such 
subjects^ as well as Taylor’s, I respect highly. ‘ Multa prae- 
‘ terea,' says Taylor, ‘ contra puritatem Atticam dicta, multa 
‘ invenuste oppOsita.’ Lect. Lysiac. p. 236, ed. Reiske. The 
first thing that strikes, in regard to these objections, is that 
they are not found among those of Dionysius: they are 
described by none of his three epithets. Nevertheless, not 
desiring that they should not carry all the authority that 
ought to be allowed to modern criticism on lintient language, 

I will venture to offer some suggestions. 

Considering the extraordinary circumstances under which 
Demosthenes undertook to speak the funeral oration, which 
he certainly did speak, it seems likely that he would think it 
sot prudent for himself to publish in writing what he did so 
venture to speak. Blit an oration on such a subject, delivered 
under such circumstances, by Demosthenes, would 1 bis, is its 
day, an object of the most extensive curiosity: it would 
hardly fail 'to be published by some person, more or less 
perfectly; nor could such a publication be indifferent to De¬ 
mosthenes. He would desire that the matter and arrange¬ 
ment should be such as might produce all the effect of his 
apojteh oration; but he might rather chttse that the diction 
should-be what he mightflbny. The Alexandrine library 
became afterward the great' depository of the litteratare 6f 
nn$qpity. Poinbly the learned men who superintended titatr 

■ libnty, 
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library, in collecting the works of Demosthenes, finding the SECf- 
diction of the funeral oration less perfect than could be satis- VI? 
factory to them, yet thinking it otherwise fit to be received’ v ‘ "" * 1 
as a work of the great orator, may have ventured to polish 
some parts, leaving others untouched; whence might arise 
ground for Taylor's two objections, the ‘ contra puritatem 
Atticam dicta,’ and the ‘ invenuste opposita.’ Nevertheless, 
let some phrases be less graceful, and some less purely Attic, 
and even none from the pen of Demosthenes, yet the whole 
oration may have come from the age of Demosthenes, differing 
scarcely in substance, scarcely in arrangement, and perhaps 
little even in diction, from what he spoke. 


SECTION VII. 


Congress of Grecian States at Corititk. The King of 
Macedonia elected Autocrator-general of Greece for War 
against Persia. Preparations for War against Persia. 
Assassination of the King of Macedonia. 


SECT. 

VII. 


While things were in this disturbed state at 
Athens, what was passing elsewhere in Greece we 
have scarcely any information. Some contention 
of parties however there would be everywhere. 

Among those republics, which had begun their 
connection with Macedonia by voting golden 
crowns and brazen statues to Philip, and inviting 
him to hospitality in their cities, and throughout the 
numerous states in whose forces he had trusted for 
opposing the armies of the confederacy managed 
by Demosthenes, there would still exist an anti- 
Macedonian part,. But that party »es to de¬ 
pressed by the resukot *e battle of Ch* ro neia, 

Li so wanted a bead capable of showing itself 

and oped, offering patronage, that the winter B.c.raj. 

passed without any event for the historians 

notice. j n 
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CHA P. 
XUL 


lathe nextspring, Philip, whether mofiMiiu- 
T —ted, by the instances of his Athenian friebds, or 
oiuo.V by the ambition within his own mind, 

with those of Isocrates, for the good of 


^©raice, or of any interests of tbs Macedbnian 
kingdom, or pidncipally of his own power and 
famii resolved to give up the glorious ease which, 
by his able and successful, but laborious and 
hazardous exertions, during near four-and-twenty 
years, he had at length brought apparently within 
his command, and to postpone the improvement 
of the kingdom which he had alreddy so advanced 
in extent and power, to the purpose of conquest 
in Asia. From the orators, beyond what has been 
alreddy stated from Isocrates, hardly anything 
remains to indicate either his purposes or his 
measures. The historian's account then, resting 
as we must upon it, will perhaps best be given as 
nearly as may be in his own words. ‘ Philip the 
Diod.t. 16 . « king,’ says Diodorus, ‘ incouraged by his victory 

* at Chaeroneia, by which the most renowned’ of 

* the Greciadr states had been checked and con- 
‘ founded, was ambitious of becoming military 

* commander and head of the Greek nation. He 
‘ declared therefore his intention of carrying war, 
( in the common cause of the Greeks, against the 

* Persians. A disposition to concur in bis purpose, 

* and to attach themselves to himljgs their chief, 

* pervaded the Grecian people. Communicating 

* then with all, individuals as well as communities, 

* ar& aauner to conciliate favor, he expressed 
.‘ his desire of meeting the nation in congress, 
It to concert measures for the great object in 

‘ view. 
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* *^gr t A congress accordingly was assembled at sect. 

* Corinth. His explanation of his intentions ex-. . m . 

* cited; great hopes, and so .produced the desired 

* concurrence, that at length the Greeks elected 
4 him general autocrator of Greece. Great pre- 
4 parations for the Persian war were put forward, 

and the proportion of troops for every state to 
4 furnish was settled.’ 

Successful as Philip thus was, in ingaging the 
Grecian republics to his purpose, it is nevertheless 
shown, by the same historian, that his power, ac¬ 
quired by the victory of Chaeroneia, if really suffi¬ 
cient, was not used to prevent free debate in the 
congress. The measures were not carried without '• ” 
opposition; in which some of the Arcadian mem¬ 
bers distinguished themselves by their warmth'*. 

But the majority of the Macedonian party appears 
to have been great. All was finally settled to 
Philip’s satisfaction, so far that, presently after 
his return into Macedonia, he took preliminary 
measures, which were a decisive beginning of war 
with Persia. He sent his generals. Attains and 
Parmenio into Asia, in the historian’s phrase, 4 to 
4 give liberty to the Greeksthe obvious mean¬ 
ing of which is, that the force was sent to in- 
6 courage 


»• Diodorus says, the Arcadians alone opposed the king of 
Macedonia’s purposes.. We learn however from much higher 
authority, that the Arcadians were much divided, and that a 
large proportion of them was most zealous in the Macedonian 

party. Diodorus seems to have followed, in this part of his 

narrative, an anti-Macedonian writer, who, according to what 
we have before noticed to have been the common 
Grecian party-writers, would call the Arcadians, o P* 7 
• the Arcadians,’ ns eminently, and, m his pobtic , 
exclusively such. 


6 0 3 
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chap, courage and support revolt against the Persian 
dominion. 

Scarcely anything remains to us on the very in¬ 
teresting subject of Philip’s administration within 
ids own kingdom* Numerous anecdotes of his 
private and domestic life have been transmitted ; 
but mostly by writers ignorant, or careless of 
public transactions, which, in their day, were open 
to the knowlege of all who would observe and in¬ 
quire, yet bold to relate secret affairs, of which, 
whether they were real or not few could tell, and 
rarely even the few who knew would tell any 
truth. It seems however too well ascertained that 
he was not fortunate in his nuptial connection. 
Tales of private vices, whether of the wife or of 
the husband, are less objects for the historian than 
for the anecdote-writer ; a description of men be¬ 
ginning to abound in Philip’s age, and long con¬ 
tinuing under the Roman empire, who, in propor¬ 
tion to the grossness of their imputations against 
exalted characters, and the confidence with which 
they asserted* what, if none could confirm, few 
could refute, excited extensive curiosity, and made 
their business lucrative. It may suffice here that 
the temper of the queen, Olympias, is, with pro- 
piui.ui. bability, said to have been irascible, suspicious 
and vindictive. After long disagreement, Philip 
repudiated her, and married Cleopatra, daughter 
of one of the most eminent men of his court and 
kingdom. 

Olympias, beside (me sop, Alexander, had borne 
$kim one daughter, also named Cleopatra. After 
feia return from Corinth his new queen brought him 

another 


Flllt. 

-vir. AIm. 
p- 66g. 
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another son, and soon after that event he gave sect. 
his daughter in marriage to her uncle, Alexander, YI1 ' ■ 
king of Epirus, brother of Olympias. It was usual, 
as vfce have formerly observed, among the northern 
principalities, tho not peculiar to them among the 
Greeks, wherever means were not wanting, to be 
splendid in festive ceremony on such occasions. 

Philip seems to have proposed to use the oppor¬ 
tunity for advancing his alreddy great popularity 
among the Grecian republics, by uncommon splen¬ 
dor and a magnificent hospitality. He invited from dm. i. 16. 
every city some eminent men, omitting none who c ' 91 ' 
were personally known to him or to any principal 
persons of his court. Among the entertainments the 
theatrical, so especially the delight of the Greeks, 
were provided with care; the most celebrated 
actors and musicians being ingaged from all parts. 

For the ceremony, not Pella, but Edessa, or d£gaj, 
the antient capital of the kingdom, was chosen. 

The festivity was very numerously and most re¬ 
spectably attended; not only eminent individuals 
coming from all parts of Greece, i)ut deputations 
from the principal cities, even from Athens, bring¬ 
ing congratulations in the name of their commu¬ 
nities, accompanied with the present, which was 
become common on great occasions, of a golden 
crown. In the midst of this joyful solemnity, as 
Philip was entering the theater, Pausanias, a young 
Macedonian of high Tank and great connections, 
stabbed him, and he fell dead. The assassin, 
flying toward a horse prepared fot him, was over¬ 
taken while mounting; and by a stroke, whe er 

necessary to prevent his escape, or urged by 

G g 4 ill-judging 
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CHAP, ill-judging vengeance of the pursuers, his life was 
^ XLU ’ instantly ended. 

The possibility of gathering- anything from him 
whobeat could tell, being thus precluded, varies* 
stdries were circulated of the provocation to this 
atrocious deed; some most disgusting in their 
tenor, all improbable in many of the asserted cir-: 
cumstances, and altogether confining oneanother 
by their disagreement. In one improbable assertion 
only they mostly concurred, that it was simply 
the private revenge of the individual ; but this was 
contradicted by the only account of any known 
authority, which ascribed it to the base policy of 
pint. the Persian court. In uncertainty thus of the 
^669*670. reality, public suspicion of course was busy, and 
Arrian'i' a several exalted characters were involved; the di- 
c. 14. vorced queen Olympias especially; and the prince 
Alexander did not escape the horrid imputation ; 
jvhich he endevored to repel, by asserting he had 
proof against the agents of the king of Persia. 

The always-avotved principles of Demosthenes, 

, combined with his political relations, and his pub¬ 
lic conduct, seem to have afforded no light ground 
for supposing that he was, in some degree, privy 
jEsch. de to the plot. Persia was still the ally of Athens, 
£“488. and Demosthenes was the orator principally em¬ 
ployed, as agent of the Persian court for public 
communication with the sovema people, and for 
the management also, it is said, of the distribution, 
pint. vit. of money. He had, at the Macedonian court, 
appafe&Btiy among the visitors at die celebrity, a 
confidential feiend, Charidemus. From this man, 
by-a Special' messenger, he received information 

of 
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of Philip s death sometime before any others in sect. 
Athens. The people being assembled, he ventured » m ■ 
upon a measure adapted to raise his importance 
among that numerous description of men on whose 
favbr his power rested; he told them that Jupiter 
and Minerva, appearing to him in a dream, had 
given him assurance that Philip was dead; and 
this assertion he corroborated by an oath. When 
information of acknowleged authenticity afterward 
arrived, the people were again assembled. Demos- riut. rit. 
thenes and the orators of his party then did not ^855, & 
scruple to propose honor for the memory of the 
deceased assassin, such as formerly, by a decree 
of the Athenian people, had rewarded the living 
assassin of the king of Thrace ; and they added 
a motion for performing the evangelian sacrifice, 
which, in better times of the republic, was the cere¬ 
mony of thanksgiving, on receiving news of a great 
victory. The people decreed both the measures; 
and Demosthenes, though he had recently lost his ** th de 
daughter, his only child, and custom, among the p 
A thenians esteemed not only decent but sacred, 
forbad persons under such circumstances to show 
themselves but in mourning, put on a festal robe 
of white, and, with a crown of flowers on his head, 
made himself conspicuous at the ceremony’ 7 . 

This story of the conduct of Demosthenes altogether 
might seem extravagant, , but that, in his reply to AJschines, 
he has avoided in any degree to contradict it. Even Plu¬ 
tarch's zeal for democracy and admiration of tyrannicide 
could not carry him so far as to give his intire approbation 
to the public measures. An idea of gratitude due from the 
Athenian people to Philip, for his generosity after the battle 
of Chaeroneia, has struck him. Otherwise he appears to have 
reckoned all as it should have been. 
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SECTION VIII.,,, 

Anecdotes illustrating the Moral and PoUtictl Character ^/ 
Philip King of Macedonia. 

chap. If ever, after the early age of Agamemnon, there 
* was any fair prospect that the Greeks might be¬ 
come a united and happy nation, secure in person 
and property against oppression and disturbance 
from oneanother, and powerful to resist assault 
from forein nations, it seems to have been when 
Philip the popular king of a free people, was, by 
the apparently free and even zeialous choice of a 
large majority among the republics, vested with that 
supreme military command, and with that super¬ 
intending civil patronage, which had formerly been 
conceded to those who had shown themselves 
abundantly unfit to hold it, the Lacedaemonian 
successively, the Athenian, and the Theban people. 
What was his plan for managing the intricate 
business, (for such a mind as his would not be 
without a plan) and equally, in the great under¬ 
taking, imposed with it, of war with Persia, what 
were his views, his premature death, and the 
deficiency of history, have deprived us even of 
foundation for conjecture. 

But the veiy silence of antieat writers, on some 
topics, is not wholly without indication of the 
spirit of his government It is remarkable that, 
ttmdng all the abundant remaining invective against 
him, in jury- to the civil rights of the Macedonian 
pbopie, or thfi purpose of it, is never imputed. In 
the ffew instances then in which we find it asserted 

that 
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that he interfered, with a strong hand, in the "sect. 
government of Grecian states, as, according to ■ VU1 —■ 
the imputation of Demosthenes, among some of 
the Thessalian cities, on inquiry it becomes evi¬ 
dent that the violence has been that of one party 
of the Thessalians against another, rather than of 
Philip against any; for, to his lasting popularity, 
among a large majority of the Thessalians, tes¬ 
timony is ample. In Macedonia, the frequent 
contentions for the crown, necessarily disturbing 
individual security at the time, and preventive of 
public prosperity, nevertheless probably contri¬ 
buted tp the preservation and improvement of 
general freedom. For policy would require com¬ 
petitors to vie in ostentation of regard for the 
constitution. To Philip, on his accession, such 
policy would be especially necessary. His three 
opponents were supported each by a forein power. 

His own cause rested wholly on the Macedonian 
people; and their attachment, which finally 
secured him the throne against a confederacy, 
otherwise apparently overbearing, appears to 
have attended him through life. Demosthenes 
has evidently been aware that it would be too 
much, even for his ingenious policy, to separate 
the interest of the Macedonian .people from that 
of their king. Despairing of means to set them Demo.ti>. 
against him, he has reviled all together. Once paii!pp. t " t 
we find him telling the Athenian people that the 
Macedonians were not really so attached to then- 
king as was generally supposed. By this very 
expression he conveys the most unsuspicious 
assurance that Philip’s general reputation for 

popularity 
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chap, them insultingly on their misfortune. Among 
—v—' them was the Athenian orator Demades, who did 
not fear to reprove the victorious king, even while 
he was dr$mk. ‘ The story goes,’ say§*be historian, 
‘ that he said to him, “ O king! fortune has put 
“ it in your power to be an Agamemnon: are you 
“ not then ashamed to act the part of a Thersites ?” 
‘ Philip, struck with the justness and elegance of 
‘ the reprimand, immediately changed his whole 
‘ conduct. Throwing from his head the chaplet’ 
(usually worn by the antients at their feasts) * he 

* put an end to the revel, applauded the man who 

* had used such freedom, and received him ever 
‘ after among the companions he most honored. 

* Becoming then, through communication with 
‘ Demades, familiarized with Attic graces, he 
‘ dismissed all the prisoners without ransom, and, 

* wholly laying aside the pride of victory, sent 
‘ ambassadors to Athens, to make peace and 

* alliance.’ It would hardly be supposed it could 
be a prince, who, according to accredited report, 
was bred under Epameinondas, Pelopidas and 
Plato, who certainly corresponded with Isocrates, 
entertained Leosthenes in his court, and Aristotle 
in his family, and having alreddy attained the ma¬ 
ture age of forty-six, was acknowleged the man 
of the most informed understanding and the 
politest manners of his times, whose acquisition 
of the Attic graces, and of the humanity which 
produced (what does not appear to have been an 
Athenian practice) the free discharge of prisoners 
of yy ar, is thus attributed to the accidental meet¬ 
ing with an Athenian orator. Had the historian 

* himself 
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himself been of less remarkable simplicity, it sect. 
might seem with the purpose of exposing the pre- >— v — 
posterous vanity of the Attic schoolmen, under 
the Roman empire, from whom the story appa¬ 
rently originated, that he proceeds immediately 
from this tale to a more authentic exemplification 
of the Attic graces, by reporting the speech of 
the orator Lycurgus, in accusation of Lysicle9, 
and the condemnation and execution of that unfor¬ 
tunate general. But Demades, as we have formerly 
observed, was of the most eminent orators of the 
party of Phocion and Isocrates, and most decided 
in opposition to the political principles and projects 
of the party of Demosthenes and Chares. The 
same spirit then which led to the fable making 
the victory of Chaeroneia produce the death of 
Isocrates, seems to have led als6 to that which 
put reproof of Philip into the mouth of Demades; 
the purpose being to gain credit to the cause of 
Demosthenes and democracy, by infusing the opi¬ 
nion that men of the high characters of Isocrates 
and Demades were friendly to it. 

A story is told on the other hand, exemplifying 
the arrogance and levity of the character of the 
Athenian Many in that age. When it was an¬ 
nounced to the prisoners, made at Chteroneia, 
that they were all free without ransom, presuming 
upon Philip's celebrated generosity, they accom¬ 
panied their thanks with a petition that he would 
give them clothes to go home in. Philip said to 
those about him, ‘ These people seem to think 
• we have been fighting for jokebut he never¬ 
theless gave what they asked for. And whether 
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c hap. the account of their presumption be strictly true 
qr no, his generous supply of their wants issatis- 
i»- 593- factorily confirmed. t 

^Testimony is ample that, litter, Philip, fine 
Macedonian court became the greatest resort, of 
the polite equally and of the learned, in that age 
probably in the world. Aristotle did not refuse 
his invitation, as it is said Socrates did that of his 
great predecessor Archelaiis. His letter to that 
celebrated philosopher has been preserved, in all 
appearance with fidelity, by Aulus Gellius, whose 
remarks on the occasion may also deserve notice. 
, A “'; °*g. ‘ Philip,’ says that writer, ‘ tho almost continually 

AJiau.i. a. • id gaged in the business of wars and victories, 
‘ yet never was inattentive to polite learning, and 

* the studies that adorn human nature. Many 

* of his letters have been published, replete with 
‘ elegance, pleasantry and sound sense. That 
‘ which, on the birth of his son, he wrote to Aris- 
‘ totle, I think worth transcribing, because it is so 
‘ adapted to excite parents to care and diligence 
‘ in the education of their children.’ Reporting 
then the letter first in his own language, the Latin, 
he proceeds to say, ‘ Philip’s own words are 
these,’ and he adds the original Greek, which may 
be rendered in English thus: ‘ Philip to Aristotle, 
‘ greeting: I desire you should know I have a 
‘ son born. Greatly I thank the gods for it; and 
‘ yet less for the meer circumstance that I have a 
1 son, than because it happens in the age wherein 
‘ you are living. I trust that, being put under your 

, c care and instruction, he will become worthy of 

* Ids birth, and of the inheritance awaiting him.’ 

It 



